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Introduction 


It is customary to talk about Indian culture but ^o far as its 
material aspect is concerned we do not precisely know what it was. 
Our knowledge of the material culture of our ancient past is deri- 
ved, to a great extent, from literary sources which, however, are 
too sketchy and in many cases we do not know as to what refers 
to what. The only reliable source, therefore, is the actual 
specimens that arc found in the course of archaeological excava- 
tions at ancient sites. But there is hardly any ancient site worth 
the name, with the solitary exception of that at Taxila, which has 
been subjected to thorough and yet scientific excavation. In the 
circumstances, we have to depend solely on the plastic represen- 
tations of our ancient cultural equipment. In this connection it 
would be no exaggeration to state that there is hardly any other 
monument in the country, save the wall paintings at Ajanta, like 
the great slUpa with its ornamental gateways at Sanchi, which 
depicts such an immense wealth of objects of daily use. These 
magnificent tora^as arc profusely sculptured with many scenes from 
the past lives of ‘the Enlightened One ’ and in doing so the royal 
sculptors of the Satavahanas have portrayed the contemporary 
life in these dainty carvings. The reliefs thus constitute an illus- 
trative documentary on the contemporary life and are therefore 
helpful in building up a vision of our vanished past in all its glory.^ 

In the following pages, therefore, an attempt is made to study 
the entire wealth of the cultural equipment that is depicted in the 
reliefs, to compare the same with the actual specimens that 
have been found in the excavations of ancient sites, to note the 
plastic parallels, to substantiate it with the help of the accounts of 
foreigners and to corroborate the same by literary descriptions as 
far as possible. 

(I) , 'from Ihr crude c;irvini[(is and paintings of the Palacoliihic period nplo ihc sophisti- 

.‘ pted .vt of our own days, art, throughout the hi.slory ofilir world has been reHeciing 
the contemporary so»dal life. This has been a])ly disrusst'd by Arnoltl Hauser in his 
^Social History of Art, 2 vols. (I^onthm, 1951). 
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Mr. S. N. Chakravarti has published a paper on a 
hoard of C90 silver punch-marked coiiis^, which was found 
in 1945 at the village Bahai in Chalisgaon Taluka of the East 
Khandesh district in Bombay Presidency.* This is the largest 
hoard of the punch-marked coins ever discovered in that 
province.* 

The coins are of ‘various shapes — square, rectangular, 
polygonal, round and oval’ and have the group of five symbols 
on the obverse — four constant and the fifth varying*. Of the 
four constant symbols, two, — sun and the six- armed symbol--, 
occur on every coin. Mr. Chakravarti has grouped them on 
the basis of their fabric and size in three groups A, B and C. 
The group A comprises of 106 coins, which are thin and large, 
while the group C has 352 coins which are thick and small. 
The group B with 232 coins, forms a connecting link between 
A and Ci* The coins of each group have been divided into 
different classes and sub-classes with reference to symbols 
on the obverse. Each coin class bears on the obverse a group 
of four constant symbols and the sub-class is formed by the 
fifth symbol. Out of the entire hoard only 216 coins, — 84 in 
group A, 100 in group H and 30 in group C — ,are classified in 
the said paper. ^ 


Certain New Theories. 


Mr. Chakravarti has suggested in his paper that these 
groups of the punch-marked coins, based on fabric and size 
represent denominations ;® this view can hardly be accepted. 
Fortunately enough, he has recorded the weight of 12 coins 
of the hoard, four from each group in table 4 of his pap>er. 
Thr^ weight of these coins varies between 46i to 51 grains. 

1. This inoludes five iragmentarj pieces. Of them .3 are halves out from 
iDond Qoins, and the remaining two fragments ht nicely to form a complete 
aqiiate ooin, which has been broken by design or accident into two pieoes. 
Anti, A, Vol, VIII. p. 68. 

2. J. B. B. 22. A, S, Vol XX (n. s) pp. 68-87 : A new find of silver ptinoh- 
marked ooins from the Bombay Presidency. 

8 . J- N. 8. 1. Vol V p. 169. 

4. Op. CU. p. 88. 

6. Ibid p. 88-87. 
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We wonder how one could suggest in the light of such a small 
and negligible difference that they represent various denomina* 
tions. We do not know any instance in the history of the 
currency of the world, where coins were issued, even if they 
were tokens, of various denominations, with so little a 
difference of weight. Moreover the weight of the coins of 
various denominations varies in some proportion in accordance 
with the value of the coins. Here the difference in the weight 
of the coins may easily be attributed to the wearage in the use. 
In a number of hoards the coins having the same symbol group 
have been found varying in weight according to the condition 
of the coins. For example, the coins of class II, group IX 
var. b of Patraha hoard vary in weight between 4f*6 to 53 
grains* having the difference of 5-4 grains, which is much 
more than the difference shown above. Can this difference be 
attributed to a difference in denomination ? Certainly not. 
The coins which were more in currency look much worn and 
are lesser in weight than those w'hich look less worn or look 
like fresh. The coins of the present hoard are of one denomi- 
nation, which is of 32 rattis standard. 

Mr. Chakravarti, presenting thc^ above utterly untenable 
theory, refutes the idea that fabric and size had any relation 
with the periods of their currency*. We do not know if any 
scholars have so far accepted the fabric and size as the scientific 
basis of the classification of the coins ; nevertheless they did 
suggest them as broad basis of distinction between the two 
periods. Cunningham says, ‘The earlier coins are generally 
thin and broad and of irregular shajie. Some are oblong and 
some are nearly round®. Mr. Durga Prasad says, ‘The coins 
of earlier period are broader and thinner, of irregular shape 
with round corners, of a different standard of weight and 
impressed with a group of 4 crudely designed symbols*. 
But we are not here concerned with these suggestions as they 
refer to the coins of four symbols. The coins of five symbols, 
according to Durga Prasad, are of comparatively later period 
(middle and later or Mauryan). Regarding them he says, 
‘They are more geometrical in shape, being circular, elliptical, 
oblong and square, w'ith clear corneis, clipped or undipped, 
thicker and smaller’®. Mr. Walsh says that the punch- 
marked coins of the small square thick tyjre are of a later 
period than the larger thin type . 

1. M.A. 8.1, No. 02 : A Imrd of .'.ilver puneh-tnarM comb from PurmOt 
p. 41-42. 

2. Op. eit, p. 84. 

3 a.G. A. I.p. \‘i. 

4. J. A, 8. ti. N'na.'SifPl No. XLVI I: Observations on dlflerent types 
of silver Panch-marbuil coins, their period and locale ; p. 61. 

6. Ibid. p. 61. 

p. U. A, 8, T. No. 50 ; Punch-ptarlted coint from Tamla, p. 81. 
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In 1924 a hoard of 1171 silver Punch-marked coins was 
found in the Bhir mound at Taxila. Of them 33 are long bar 
coins, 79 are minute coins and the rest are thin and large and 
bear on the obverse five symbols, of which two are always the 
sun and the six-armed symbol and are square, rectangular, 
polygonal, round and oval in shape^. They correspond with 
the coins of the groups A and B of the present find. Along 
with that hoard were found two gold coins of Alexander the 
Great and one of Philip Aredaeus. These coins fix the date 
of the deposit at about 317 B.C. and it implies that the coins 
of the varieties, fabric, size and shape of the coins of that 
hoard were current at that period. It can safely be said with 
the aid of that hoard, that the coins of the group A and B of 
the present hoard were in currency as early as 317 B.C. 

Another hoard of 157 silver punch-marked coins was 
found from the same site in 1912, which were small, square 
and thick*. They correspond to the coins of group C of the 
present hoard. .Along with the coins of that hoard was found 
a gold coin of Diodotus, which fixes the date of the deposit 
as early as 248 B.C. and the coins of the hoard may be taken 
to be in currency in that period. 

But Mr. Chakravarti objects to these conclusions and says 
that ‘the absence of the small thick coins in Bhir mound larger 
find would not imply that they were not in circulation at the 
time of the deposit of the find*. Further he says that it 
would not be correct to account for the absence of the thin 
large coins in Bhir mound smaller find by saying that they 
were out of circulation and were no longer issued then’*. 
Apparently the contention looks sound but in view of the 
evidence available, it is not tenable. 

There is clear evidence to show that the small thick 
coins were not in circulation, when the larger Bhir mound 
hoard was deposited near about 317 B. C. It is admitted that 
the hoard was deposited at such a date which may be called 
as pre-Mauryan and that the smaller hoard at such a period 
which was Mauryan. There is also the undenying fact that 
most of the coins of the smaller hoard have ‘crescent on the hill’ 
mark as one of their obverse symbols ; and that this symbol 
was the imperial mark of the Mauryan kings has been establi- 
shed beyond doubt on substantial grounds by late Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal*. The coins having ‘crescent on the hill’ symbol on 
the obverse are, as such, undoubtedly the coins of the Mauryan 


1. Ibid p. 1. 

9. Ibid p. 31. 

8. Op. eit. p. 84. 

4. Ibid, p. 84. 

8« 22, d. S* (July 1986), p, 489 
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{period. Then how could they be found in a hoard* deposited 
earlier ? 

It is true that the absence of thin large coins in the smaller 
■find of the Bhir Mound cannot be ascribed to their being out of 
circulation at the time of deposit of the hoard, the present 
hoard and a number of other hoards contain both the varieties 
of the coins and show that they were simultaneously in cboa* 
lation. And this fact has never been denied by Mr. Walsh 
or any other scholar. But at the same time the a^noe of the 
earlier coins in the hoard of later coins, when both were simul- 
taneously in currency, is not improbable, though it looks some- 
what very strange. In the excavations at Rairh in Jaipur Stale 
in 1938-39, three hoards of punch-marked coins — 1933, 335 and 
132 in number — were found within the area of 30 feet a'nd lat 
17.3-1, 17.14 and 16.35 feet, respectively, above the datum line. 
All the three hoards were deposited in the Mauryaii period and 
probably at very short intervals ; but while the first two hoards 
'Consist of both the varieties of the coins, the third hoard has 
only the coins with ‘crescent on the hill’ symbol, thick and 
small,* which are undoubtedly later. 

With all these facts, there is hardly any doubt that the 
fabric, size and shape have something to do with the period of 
currency of the coins, though uptil now no systematic approach 
has been made in this direction. 

Mr. Chakravarti makes another suggestion. It concerns 
with the obverse symbols on the punch-marked coins. Of the 
four constant symbols, he thinks, the common symbols on »11 
the coins probably have religious significance; of the other two 
symbols, one may be of locality, where it was struck and the 
other of the mint-master. Fifth may be of the authorities 
issuing the coinage.* In this respect, Mr. Walsh’s suggestion is 
that, ‘One mark may represent the state, one the king or local 
government, one the place where the coin was struck and 
perhaps one religious mark, recognizing the presiding deity ; 
also the master of mint may have had his mark, which would 
fix his responsibility for the coin, and the additional varying 
marks may have been those of the tanghai, village communities 
or jampadas or nigama» in which the coin was current.* Mr. 
Durga Prasad, keeping silence about the two common or cons- 
tant symbols, expresses his views that the variation of the tthird 
symbol is for the king, the remaining two for the change of 
years and places most probably.* Likewise other sdiolars 
may have their own views about the symbols on the obverse of 


1. K. N. Pnri : Sxeavatufu at Itairh P. 12 ; pi. XX'VII — XXlX 

2. Op, OH, p S4. 

3. Op, cU, p. 6. 

4. Op, c$t, p. 80. 
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the coios, but it is clear that all these suggestions are mere 
conjectures and have nothing substantial in their support. So 
far no genuine effort has been made to interpret the significance 
of the symbols on the coins. No useful purpose could be served 
by simply repeating the oft quoted passage from the vituddhi- 
•magga, unless a proper, systematic and scientific classification 
of the symbols and symbol groups is presented after the critical 
study of the maximum number of hoards available. 

Study of the coins 

Now let us come to the study of the coins of the present 
hoard. Out of 690 coins only 218 coins are classified by Mr. 
Chakravarti in his paper. He has given no reason for excluding 
more than two-third (472 coins) from the classification. In the 
absence of their classification, we are unable to know if they 
had any interesting coins*. To me it appears that all those 
coins were probably so worn that either they might have become 
plain or that they had very indistinct traces of the marks or 
that only one or two marks could be identified on them*. 
This might have led Mr. Chakravarti to exclude them from 
classification. Nevertheleas, if it was so, he should have 
mentioned these facts. If our conjecture is corect, we would 
like to point out that while 84 out of 106 coins of group A and 
100 coins out of 232 of group B are classified, only 30 coins 
out of 352 coins of group C have found place in the classifica- 
tion. It shows that most of the coins of thick and small type 
were badly worn. This case is not peculiar to the present hoard; 
it holds good of some other hoard as well. In a hoard of 332 
coins from Lalganj Tahsil (Axamgarh, U. P.), which is in my 
collection, 71 coins are so worn that either they have 'become 
|>lain or only indistinct traces of marks are visible on them ; 
on 30 coins one mark and that mostly of sun could be 
identified ; on 48 coins two marks could be identified. And 
mostly all these coins are of small and thick variety, while 
none of the coins of thin and larger variety in the hoard <has 
less than three identifiable marks. In another hoard .from 
'U. P. (Treasure trove no 28 of 1916; now deposited in Luoknow 
Museum, out of 41 later coins only 13 are sufficiently ickar 
£or all the five marks to be deciphered^. These iaote shed 
an interesting light on the metallurgy of the coins and load 
us to conclude that the metal of the earlier — 'thin and larger— 
coins was hard and could sustain the long currency, while ithe 
.metal of the later thick and small coins was soft and could 

1. Becently Prof. D.D. Eosambi has pablished 4 iutaroBting ooins fEom 
these anolaesifled ooina. Ante Voi. VII, p. 64-66. 

S. Sinee then, Prof. D. D. Kosambi has examined and xeolasaifled the 
•liiMCd : he foond only 78 ooins as -too battered lor proper otoeaiAeetion. Ihid 

8. /. JIT. S. I.. Vol lU. P. 2 
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not bear a long circulation. Chemical analysis of the metal 
of the coins should be made to verify this conclusion. 

Identification of symbols. 

As regards the identification of the obverse symbols we 
wish to point out that in most of the cases only a portion of 
any mark appears on the punch-marked coins and in such 
cases, when the complete mark does not appear on any of the 
coins, it has to be determined from the different portions of 
the mark found on separate coins. But even then occasions arise, 
where the complete mark could not be determined with 
certainty on the coins of the same hoard. In such cases com* 
parative study of other hoards often proves useful. But it 
seems to me that in the study of the present hoard, Mr. 
Chakravarti relied entirely on the coins of this hoard alone and 
sometimes on single coins only. His paper shows that he 
could not identify several marks completely or accurately. 
Sometimes he has misidentified the s 5 ’mbols. Symbols lO, 11, 
12, 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 30 37, 40, 42, and 46 are inaccurately 
or imcompletely identified by Mr. Chakravarti on the present 
coins. * The accurate symbols on these coins are illustrated 
on PI. IX and the references to the similar symbols in 
various other hoards are given in Appendix B accompanying 
this paper. In the case of symbol No. 3/, Mr. Chakravarti has 
confused two symbols as one. One is symbol 42 as corrected 
on our plate and the other consists of the symbols, which 
have been replaced for the present symbol on the plate. 

Often it is not easy to distinguish between the two 
varieties of a symbol or between two different symbols, unless 
one is very conversant ■ with the distinctions of the symbols. 
The confusion mostly happens in the case o£ the six-armed 
symbols. In such cases, the fact is often ignored by the scholars, 
that every symbol has its own group of symbols, i. e. particular 
symbols are to be found only with a particular type of six- 
armed symbol, or a particular six-armed symbol is found only 
with a group of particular symbols. In his study Mr. 
Chakravarti could not distinguish five undescribed varieties of 
the six-armed symbol from those he has described and the 
other variety of the symbols 7 and 46. So the coins having 
these symbols have been attributed by him to one or the other 
varieties of these symbols. Such seven undescribed symbols 
are illustrated on PI. IX as li, Ij, Ik, 11, Im, 7a and 
46 a and the references to these symbols in other hoards are 
given in the Appendix B. 

1. Piel. Koaambi Bits noticed inaoootaoiea in e/mbols 10, 12, 80 and 
87. .dale VoL VIII, p. 64. 

/ 



J. N. S. I, 1946 
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In his table 3 Mr. Chakravarti hits described a symbol 13a 
off a coin of class VIII in group C, but it is not illustrated on 
plate I of his paper. We believe the symbol is the same as we 
have illustrated on PI. IX as 13a and described in the 
Appendix B. 

Of the illustrated symbols on plate I of Mr. Chakravarti’s 
paper, symbol 50 is a doubtful symbol. It is probably an 
incomplete or a misidentified symbol. (See Appendix A, table 3, 
Var. 44). 

Symbols Ic, 5 and 41 should be omitted for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

Ic is the same symbol as symbol la. It is rather strange 
how one could imagine of an eight-armed symbol, when the 
symbol of six arms only is known on the punch-marked coins. 
The coins to which it is attributed are of the same variety, to 
which symbol la is ascribed. 

Symbol 5 is illustrated on plate I of Mr. Chakravarti’s 
paper, but it is not attributed by him to any variety of the coins 
in the present hoard. It is the same symbol as symbol 42 as 
corrected on PI. IX. 

Symbol 41 is the lower part of the well-known symbol 
having bull at the top, which it seems is not punched on the 
coin. Other symbols on the coin help in correctly identifying 
the mark. 

Of the remaining symbols 21, 32 and 35 are new symbols, 
if they are properly identified. Without the e.xamination of 
the coins nothing more definite could be said about these 
symbols. As regards symbol 35, I have some <loubt. It may 
be part of the well-known symbol, which is the same as 
PI. IX, 5i. 


Classification of the coins. 

Apart from the inaccurate or wrong identification of 
symbols, Mr. Chakravarti’s classification of coins, as far as the 
division of classes and sub-classes is concerned, is quite 
satisfactory and needs no comment. But as bis classification 
is primarily based on groups, grouped on the basis of fabric 
and size, a number of coins, having the same symbol-group on 
the obverse, are grouped in more than one group, which is 
confusing. The coins having the same symbol groups on the 
obverse are of one and the same variety in spite of the diffe- 
rence in fabric and size. 

Here I have tabulated the varieties in Appendix A under 
four tables. In Table 1, those varieties of coins are classified 
which are properly identified with their obverse marks and are 
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well-koown from other hoards. In Table 2 are grouped diose 
varieties which are well-know from other hoards, hot Mr. 
Chakravarti has erred in identifying some of the symboM 
These varieties have some other symbols than those as identified 
on them. In Table 3 are given those varieties, which nuay 
be known varieties, but the identification of their symbols is so 
inaccurate that they could not be pro{ierly classified uoless 
they are re-examined. Table 4 contains those verieties, which 
are new, i. e. are not known from any other hoards, so far 
published. But their classification as new only holds good, 
if the symbols are correctly identified. 

Reverse symbols 

Mr. Chakravarti has not attached any importance to the 
symbols on the reverse. He has made no reference to them in 
the paper, but has contented himself with a general remark of 
one sentence only. But for this, he is not to be blamed alone. 
The reverse symbols did not have the due share of attention 
from any of the scholars interested in this topic of the Indian 
numismatics. No attempt has \et been made for their proper 
classification, except recognizing the fact that they have some 
relation, whatever that may be, with the symbols on the obverse. 

Conclusion 

The present study is presented without a study of the 
original coins or their photographs. It is based merely on a 
critical examination of the facts presented by Mr. Chakravarti in 
the light of the knowledge attained from other sources. But I 
hope that my observations and conclusions are to a great extent 
accurate. In the interest of the furtherance of the study of 
the subject, the coins should be re-examined in the light 
suggested herein, and every coin of the board be classified and 
the weight, obverse and reverse symbols should be properly 
and accurately recorded ; they should be published in a mono- 
graph with the illustrations of the coins. May I hope that the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, with which the 
board is deposited, will take early steps to publish such an 
exhaustive study ? 



APPENDIX A 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
FROM BAHAL. 

Table I. 

Properly (Jlamfied Varietiet. 

Note; — The symbol tmmber printed in bold indicate that 
it was inaccurately or partly identified by Mr. Chakravarti on 
the coins. The correct, symbol is as illustrated on PI. ix 
accompanying this paper and not as illustrated by him on the 
plate accompanying his paper. 


Serial No. 


Class 

! 

Symbols 

References from other 
hoards 

Group 

A 

Group Group 

H |_ C_ 

1 

B.M.C. 

D.P. 

|WalBhatta- 
i sh jeharya 

1 

I. 1 

1, 1 

IX‘ 

If. 2, 6. 3, 7a, 

VI, iVa 

: i 

i 29A13 A2 

iii,ivj 

2 

1.2 

1,2 1 ... 

If, 2, 6. 3, 8 

VI, IIIc 

29A2 

: A1 

iiijivb 

3 

I.d 

1.3 

i 

If, 2, 6, 3, 12 

. . . 

, 29A6 

A3 

iii,iva 

4 

1.4 

1,5 


If. 2, 6, 3, 14 

, , 

i29A 10 

A13 

5 

1.5 


. . . 

If, 2, 6, 3. 15 

VI, llle 

29A3 

A8 

iii,ivk 

6 

1.6 

i‘V, 

. • • 

If, 2. 6, 3, 18 

VI, Flld 

29A12 

A7 

iii.ivd 

7 

1.7 

1.7 

. . . 

If, 2, 6, 3, 20 

• •• 

! ••• 

A6 

iii.ivi 

8 

1.8 

... 1 

1 f, 2, 6, 3, 26 

VI, lllf 

29A4 

A5 

iii,ivf 

• 9 

1.9 

1,8: ... 

If. 2, 6. 3, 19 


29A5 

A4 

iii,ivh 

10 

I. 11 

... ' ... 

If, 2, 6, 3, 34 

... 

i 

29A7 

... 

iii,ivg 

11 


1, 4 ' ... 

If, 2, 6. 3, 22 

... 

A9 

in,ivb 

12 

IV 


If, 2,6,.36,7a2 

VI, IVb 

29H3 

A19 

iii,va 

13 


VII, 2 

... 

If. 2,6,25,7a» 

VI, IVf 

29B2 

/V28 

iii,via 

14 

vii 

■ « ■ 

... 

Id, 2, 6, 17,83 

... 1 

... 


... 

15 

H, 1 i 

II, 2 

- • e 

If, 2, 4, 16, 8 

VI, He 

25 A 1 

Cl 

iiijiib 

16 

II, 3 

• • • 

t • . 

If, 2. 4. 16, 20 



C4 

• . . 

17 

11, 5 

i ... 

If, 2. 4, I6,33a 

. .. 

. . . 

C5 

. • . 

18 ' 

t ■ • 

11,3 I 

... 16 2,4,16,18 

. . . 

... 

C3 

... 

19 

III, 1 1 

IV 

• • . 

Id, 2, 11,16,8 

VI. Ih 

2A1 

J1 

... 

20 

111,2 ! 

. 1 

. • ■ 

Id, 2, 11,16,33 

VI, Ij 

... 

J2 

iii,iig 

21 

V 1 


« • • 

lb, 2, 37,-38,18 

VI, Id 

6B2 

M2 

• •• • 

Itl, IC 

22 

V.I2 1 


... 

le, 2. 27, 7, 24 

11, Illf 

... 

... 

... 

23 

• 1 

V, 12 : ... 

Ic, 2. 27, 7. 47 

II, IVb 

24A1 

... 

iii ivj 

24 


... 

Ill 

Ig. 2. 44.19,43 

II, Vc 

... 

11 , xh 

25 

. . . 

... 

1 

la, 2, 28, 7, 29 

H, IXa 

31 A 1 

... 

li, vj 

26 

• a a 

. . . 

X 

Ih, 2, 48, 7. 49 

H, IVq 

30 A 1 

... 

ii, V, i 


1. Coin of Var. 1 grouped as IX in olnss 0 is assigned with symbol la by 
Mr. Ghakravariii, bab no aoin with this symbol is known any where. It seems 
to be a wrong identitioation for If. But it is more likely that it may not 
belong to this olass at all, as its fabric suggests. 

2. These coins are assigned with mark 7 bat aotaally they have mark 
7a, a variety of the same marL 

3« 8eo Puri’s Stxoaf'otions nt Rairh, pi. XXIV coin 41 ; pi. XXXIV, Var 3* 
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Table 2. 


Known varietiet, hut attributed with wrong $ymbol». 

Following varieties have been attributed by Mr. Chakravarti 
as having symbols, other than those known on them from the 
coins of other hoards. Such wrongly attributed marks are 
printed in bold in the column of the symbols. Some of the 
symbols on these coins are inaccurately or partly identified 
They are indicated here with italics. Correct symbols are 
illustHted on PI. |X. 




Oiaas 


Symbols 


Beferenoes 




◄ 

n 

0 



1 



1 

CO 

d 

52 ; 

04 

g 

g- 

CU 

0 

As assigned 

orrecfc 

’ BMC. 

D. P. 

! P 

1 00 

1 Bhalita- 

M 

OB 

CO 

0 
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No. 
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Table 3 

Varietieg with dmd>tftd (Wfignment of gynihoh. 
Class Symbols Remarks. 


41 i'A.I. 10| If, 2,6,3,351 The coin belongs to the class repre- 

j I sented by series 1-11 in this hoard. The 

; fifth mark as deciphered by Mr. Chakra- 
! j varti is not seen on any of the coins of 

i ; this series or any other series in any 

I ; known hoard. This mark stirrounded 

! by a hollow cross (fig. 51) forms a fifth 
, mark on a number of coins of this series. 
' It is very likely that the coin is of the 
I same variety asis D.P. 29 A 11/1 ; Bhatta- 
! charya hi. iiic ; Puri PI. XXII coin 38, 
j and here the mark is partly identified. 
I But if the mark is correctly identified, 
j then the coin represents a new variety. 

42 'B.VT. 1 1 e, 2.27,7,8' The coin belongs to the well known 

I I series represented in the present hoard 

' with var. 22 and 23, but the fifth mark 

' i i.e. symbol 8 (elephant) is not known in 

, ; j I the series, except in the sub-class having 

: symbol 42 as the fourth mark (D, P.; 

40H3). On the coins having symbol 
j ; 7 as the fourth mark, the elephant 

i is seen as the part of a complex symbol, 

j illustrated here on plate IX (fig. 52). 

I It is very likely that the coin is of the 

j same variety as is Bhattacharya i. iv.h 

I I and the mark is identified in its incom- 

I : plete form. But if the mark is correctly 

j i identified as symbol 8, then the coin 

I represents a new variety. 

43 jB.lX.lile,'2.l3,42,7i Of the five marks, the symbol 42 

' is identified on the coin incomplete. It 

should be as shown on the accompanying 
plate. Of the remaining marks symbol 
13 and 7 are the fifth marks and they 
never occur on one and the same coin. 
So the identification of atleast one mark 
is incorrect. On the present coin I think 
some other mark has been mistaken as 





45 


46 


Class Symbols Remarks 


symbol 7. The coin may be of the 
variety 31 of the present hoard or 
40E7 of D. P. If the coin belongs to 
the former class then the mark identified 
as symbol 7 is symbol 9 and symbol le 
is li. But if it is of the later variety 
then the mark identified as symbol 

7 is symbol 27 and mark le is correct. 
C. V Id, 2,6,8,26 Symbols 8 and 26 are the fifth 

marks. They cannot occur on one and 
the same coin. So one of them is erred 
for some fourth mark. Here we think 
mark 8 has been mistaken for mark 3. 
Hinder portion of both the marks are 
alike. The coin is most likely of variety 

8 of the present hoard. 

C.VlIljlf, 2 6,7,12 Symbol 7 and 12 are the fifth marks. 

! They cannot occur on one and the 

same coin. So one of them is mistaken 
i ^ for some fourth mark, but which one is 

i i wrongly identified cannot be suggested 

I I off hand in the present case. 

C. XI |le, 2,50,x,15 Only four marks of the coins are 
; identified. Mark 50 as identified by 
! Mr. Chakravurti is not seen on any coin 
I j in any hoard. Probably it is an iucom- 


I plete or misiden tilled symbol. If the 
; identification of le is correct, then symbol 
50 is misidentified for symbol 27 and the 
coin belongs to 40A1 or 40G7 of D. P. 
the two varieties of the two sub-classes 
having different fourth symbols. It is 
also probable that the symbol 50 might 
have been misidentified for symbol 9. 
In that case symbol le will be li. 



Serial 


( 5 ) 

Table 4. 

New Varietiea of the eoim, not known from any other source. 

2 Class Symbols Remarks. 

47 A.I.12 ldt2,6«333a The coin belongs to a well known 

series, which is represented in the 
hoards with series 1-11, but it has a 
I different first and new fifth mark. Coins 
I having If and 3.3 as first and fifth mark 
are known from Walsh (A12a), but with 
Id and 33a is nut known so far. Coins 
with Id is known in this series (Walsh 
A31; Puri: PI. XXXIX, coin 8) but 
they have symbol 17 and elephant 
(symbol 8) as fourth and fifth marks. 
Probably this coin is another variety of 
the same with another variety of the 
I fig. 17 as fig. 53. But if 33a is correctly 

' identified, even then it is a new variety. 

48 A.11.2 jlf, 2,4, 16,14 The coin belongs to the class represen- 
ted by series 15-18 in this hoard. Mark 
14 is so far seen only on var. 4 of this 
hoard which is same as 29A10 of D.P. 
and AlO of Walsh. It is seen for the first 
time on the coins of this class. So the 

A. 1 1.4 i coin represents an entirely new' variety. 

B. II.4 jlf, 2,4, 16,21 The coin belongs to above class with 

' a new fifth mark 21, which is not known 

on any coin of this or any other class of 
any hoard. If the mark is correctly 
identified, then the variety is new. 

50 I b.II.l lf,2,4,16,7 The coin l>elongs to above class and 

the fifth mark 7 is a well kuow’u symbol, 
which is seen for the first time in this 
series. It is atributed to one coin If the 
identification is correct, it adds a new 
variety to the series. 

51 1 B.X I If, 2, 32, 3,8 ! Mark 32 on the coin is entirely new 

and represents the class mark, as the 
other two marks, besides the two constant 
marks, are the well known fourth and 
fifth marks. If the identification is correct 
or the symbol is complete, then it suggests 
altegether a new class of coins which are 
hitherto unknown. 
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APPENDIX B. 


OBVERSE MARKS ON THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

FROM BAHAL. 

Italicised figures in column 1 show the symbols, which 
were inaccurately or partly identified on the coins, by Mr. 
Chakravarti. The Bold figures indicate the symbols that were 
not identified and described by him. The symbol marked 
with asterisk has doubtful identification. In the last are 
those marks, which are refered as probable symbols on the 
coins, noted against them. 

j References 

Seen on varieties : ; Remarks 

iD.P.i Walsh Bhattj 

* ‘ —I 

la 25 21 2d ; Was also attribu- 

j ted to Var, I (group 
C class IX) and 40. 
For Var. 1 see App. 
A, Tab. B. It has 
I If. Var. 40 has un- 
, discribed symbol ]m. 

lb 21 4 2a] I 

Ic ... j Omitted Same as la. 

Id 14,19,20,41,4?) 2 If 2b ! Was also attribut- 

ed to Var. 28, which 
has sym. I h. 

le 22,23,25,37,44,51 28 2 Was also attribut- 

ed to var. 29-34 and 
I I 43, which have un- 

1 I describbed sym. li. 

I Var. 35 wasattribut- 
I ed with var. Ig. 

If 1-13,15-18,27,42,45 20 la 2a 

Ig 24 I 19 j 2c Was also attri- 

' j buted to var. 35, 

! which has sym. le. 

Ih 26,28 ' 11 Ic j 2i Var. 28 was attri- 

! buted with syrnbol 

Id. 

j j 

ll 29-34 i 2o This mark is often 

mistaken as le. For 
detailed discussion 
see Voi IV 

p. 109, § 35. 
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cn 


References 


o 

Seen on 

— 


- 

-i 

a 

>> 

If) 

varieties 

U.P. 

Waist 

Bhatta 

Remarks 

i 

ij 

37 

38 

22 


2fl 

Var. 37 was wrongly attri- 
buted with sym. le 

Ik 



2k 

Proper variety was not 






identified 

11 

39 

17 


2q 

do 

Im 

40 

26 


2m: Var. 40 was wrongly attri- 


1-51 




bated with sym. la. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

! 

1-11,11,45-47' 32 

3 

36 



15-18,48-50 

32e 

3b 

12 


5 

. • • 




Omitted ; seen on no coin. 

6 

1-14,41,42,45 

33 

4 

11 



46 





7 

22,23,25,26, 

111a; 

86 



3f, 36,51 





7a 

1,12,13 

111 

6 

87 

Was mistaken on the var. 






as sym. 7 

8 

2.14,15,19,27 

29 

7 

42 



28,41.47,51 





9 

29-33 

44 

9a 

89 


10 

40 

40 


7 


11 

19,20 

39 1 

11a 

9 


Vi 

3,43 

68 

13 

23 


13 

31,39,43 

75a 

13a 

27 


13a 

40 

72a 


14 

Identified other than symbol 
13 on class Vi 11 group C 
but was not illustrated in 






Mr. Chakravarti’s plate. 

14 

4,48 

109 

19e 



15 

3,38,44 

101 

20a 

67 


16 

15-20,27,48,50 

99 

21 

66 


17 

14 


248 

62 

‘This symbol is described by 
Walsh and Bhattacharya 
as 22a and 106 respectively. 






but both have given incom 
plete mark. It is seen in its 


1 




complete form on coin 41, 
XXIV of Puri’s ExmoatwM 
at Bairh. 
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Seen on 
verities 


References 
D.P. "3 tS 


Remarks 


6,ia.21 92 

9,24,25 59 

7,16 
49 
12 

30,33,34 86 

22 I 

13 i 

8,44 |l24 

22,23,34,25,42 13 
25,36 I Hi 

25,36 III 3, 

39 I 

39 57 

47 

I 20 I 

17,47 

10 

41 

12 54 

21 46 


92 

59 8a 124 
41 74 


I 18a 18 
86 j 88 

! 4g 80 
124 ! 42a 110 


New ; not seen elsewhere. 


29-32, 43 

24,35 

£4 

38 

38 

40 

23.37 

26.37 
26 

44 


43a ' 21 I 

20 I 

78 ; 


35 

134 

34 

35 ; 

1 

38 

123 ■ 

48 

126 i 

4; 

65 i 

44 

57 


1 32 ' 


1 1 


: 63 


■ 39 1 

1 


34 


j 29 


i 68 


Was also attributed to var. 33, 
34, but they have sym. 42 
as corrected. 


Omitted ; part of sym. 4. 


doubtful ; incomplete. 
Probably on Var. 41. 
Probably on Var. 42. 
Probably on Var. 47. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DATA IN PANINI’S 
ASHTADHYAYl* 


BY 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala, M.A., Pii.D., 

Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The most important contribution of the Ashtddhydyl 
to the history of ancient India is its geographical informa- 
tion. The country, its mountains and ocean, forests and 
rivers, natural and territorial divisions {Janafadas), 
towns and villages have their share of attention in the 
shape of the linguistic material dealt with by Panini. It 
is here that the grammarian can he credited with having 
created his own matc'rial in a very real sense hy undertaking 
an original survey of the place-names in the vast area 
of the country from Afghanistan to Magailha. 

The (juestion may he asked as to the raison d'Hre of 
the ]*ich geographical information that a work proclaimed 
to deal with grammar contains. The answer to this may 
he understood in the following manner. (Iranimar deals 
with the expressions and words forming a language, and 
the deeper a grammarian goes the more thoroughly does he 
explore the various departments of linguistic activities 
and the realms of language in search of his material. 
The analysis which Panini give^ us of the underlying 
meanings which lelate place-names to human society, shows 
conclusively that place-names do not originate hy mere 
accident, but are the outcome of social and historical con- 
ditions with which a community is intimately connected. 
These factors obtain currency in the language through the 
syinbol of place-names. An etymological approach to the 
])lace-names of a country therefore introduces us to many 
a forgotten chapter of history and ethnography. In any 
future survey of Indian place-names, the most valuable 

* A chapter from the author’s Thesis on ‘ Panini as a sourer^ 
of Indian History.* 

JO 
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chapter would be that contributed by Panin i and the 
principles of geographical nomenclature enunciated by him 
would offer a reliable scientific data. 

Besides the list of endings to place-names noted 
by Panini the scheme of his geography conceived in 
relation to language is based on some definite and 
clear principles. For example, mo.st of the names 
of towns and villages result from one of the four 
factors enumerated in sutras IV. 2. 57-70, viz ., — that 
(1) this is found there, (2) the place was founded by such 
and such a person, (3) the place was the abode of such a 
person or a community, and (4) the place is located in 
proximity to a known objeert : these together being com- 
monly known as ('huturiirthilui. Then there are 
the names of famous places, derivative forms of which 
are adopted as part of personal names to indi(-att‘ that 
the place had been the abode of one’s ancestors 
(abhijana, IV. 3. 90), or one’s own residence (nirdsa, TV. 
3. 89). 

Besides the above there may be a host of other 
relationships between a place and an object, a thing 
may be imported fiom a particular place and thei'cfore 
named accordingly, as the grape wine (inadliit) of KapisI 
c.allcd Kd'pisriyana , and a bull of Ranku tnuntTy known as 
Rufikara or Ruhkarnyava. Since these vritiis o]‘ mean- 
ings were found to be of too varied a charactei’ to lie 
determined individually, Panini has classified such cases 
under the general title of saishika dealt with in sutra 
IV. 2. 92-145. The majority of instances of place-name 
endings are found under this context. 

A third (dass of geographical names is represented 
in the Afshtddhydyl as regions oi- zones of population 
{vishaya, IV. 2. 52 54), e.g., the territory occupied by 
the Sibi tribe, or more properly within the sphere 
of §ibis was known as &aiha and that of the Apritas 
(Afridis) as Apritajca. The names according to vishaya 
are based on the ethnic distribution of population over 
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particular areas for the time being, and do not connote 
a reference to the nature of government or political 
organization prevailing in that area. This latter 
aspect of man’s relationship with land is dealt with 
by Panini under a separate heading. Here the geo- 
graphical names originate from some constitutional 
significance and are reminiscent of original land settlement 
or land-taking by tribal groups. The countries occupied 
by them, the Janapadas, have undergone in course of time 
various forms of political evolution. Panini knows two 
broad divisions, firstly Janapadas under Monarchical form 
of government {Ekardja State) enumerated in sutras IV. 
1. 168-176, and secondly tribes organised as Ayudhajlm 
Sanghas and mostly settled in the Vahika country, where, 
of course, the territories occupied by them must hiave been 
designated by their own names. For grammatical pur- 
poses the common name Tadrdjfi is applied to suffixes fiom 
both these classes of geographical names. 

This in short enumerates Panini ’s scientific classifica- 
tion of place-names on the basis of the linguistic principles 
underlying their formation. Names of rivers, forests and 
mountains are noticed not in connection with any social 
or historical significance, but as examples of linguistic 
peculiarity, such as vowel-lengthening (VI. 3. 117-120) 
or cerebralisation (VIII. 4. 4-5). 

Katyayana and Patafijali following in the wake of 
Panini supplement in a most valuable manner the infor- 
mation contained in the sutras, and the latter especially 
is a very fruitful source, not only for additional details but 
also for verifying a good number of names included in the 
Ganapatha attached to Panini’s geographical sutras. For 
example, we would not know without Patafijali the full 
list of the member States constituting the Salva Janapada 
(Salyavayava, II. 269) which will be discussed later. The 
names of Janapadas referred to by Panini in sutra IV. 
1. 172 as beginning with the letter n are distinctly made 
known to us in the Bhashya, e.g. Nichaka, Nipa, (II. 
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269), and similarly it is owing to Patailjali that we can 
verify the reading of five names in the llajanyadi group 
as being most likely given by Panini himself, e.g., 
Vasati, Dovayata, Bailvavana, Ambarishaputra, and 
Atmakameya {Bhdshya II. 282; IV. 2. 52). 

2. Country. 


Geographical Horizon .— extent of the coun- 
try as known to Panini may be gathei-ed by spotting a few 
important points in all directions on the map from out of 
the names available in the siitras only. In the extreme 
noith-west is mentioned Kapisi (TV. 2. 99), capital 

of the kingdom of Kapisa, which may have roughly coincid- 
ed with Kafiristan, south-east of the TTinduknsh. The 
boundaries in this direction are further exhmded by the 
mention of Kamboja (IV. 1. 175) about the exact location 
of wliich there has lx‘en a lot of confusion, but the 
Ix's! view establishes its identity with the region of 
Hadakshan-Pamir .stretching to north and csist of the 
Iliiidukush. South of Kapisii lay Ciindhara (TV. 1. 
169), comprising the valley of the Kabul river, 
with its frontier post at Takshasila (IV. 3. 93). Sindhu 
cfunes next in oi'der, repieseiiting in anciimt times the 
region Ixtween the Indus and the .Ihelum and coinciding 
with what is known as the Sindhu-Sagara Doab. The 
ancient name of what is now known as Sind was Sauvira 
(IV. 1. 148) which was known to Panini in some detail, 
since rules are formulated not only for the correct designa- 
tion of place-names in the Sauvira country (IV. 2. 76), 
but also of Gotra names current there (IV. 1. 150). Pursu- 
ing ou 2 ' progress eastward from Takshasila we tiaverse 
one by one the well-known Janapadas, as Madi‘a (IV. 2. 
131), Usinara (IV. 2. 118), Kuru (IV. 1. 172), Bharata, 
also referred to as Praehya-Bharata since it was the 
dividing region between the north-west and the east 
(IV. 2. 113), Kosala (IV. 1. 171), Ka^i (IV. 2. 116), 
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Magadha (IV. 1. 170), and finally Kaliflga on the shores of 
the eastern ocean (IV. 1. 170). This covers practically 
the whole of North India up to its natural frontier as 
included in the subsequent empire of the Mauryas. Two 
more names hitherto unidentified extend further the 
geographical horizon outlined above. In sutra IV. 1. 170 
Panini refers to a Janapada which was also a kingdom, 
named Siiramasa. I am inclined to identify this name 
witli the Surma Valley an(^Hill Districts Division of As- 
sam. This identification supported by sound philology 
extends the eastern limits of India as known to Panini to 
her natural frontiers, oiz., the region subsequently known 
as Pragjyotisha. Similarly in the extreme north-west we 
may extend the limits of Panini’s geographical horizon 
iH'yond Kamlx)ja. In siltra VI. 1. 153 he teaches the 
expression Praskanva as the name of a Rishi. The countei’- 
example to this was Pi-akanva, name of a country as stated 
by the Ka^ika. This country seems to l>e identicjal with 
modern FerdJifi'im, the inhabitants of which are mentioned 
by Herodotus as the Parikanioi.* Fei-gjutnii is exactly 
Jiorth of Pamii- or the ancient Kamlxqa, and the Chinese 
Silk Route extending westward from Kashgar passed 
through this region. 

In the north Panini mentions the Himalayas as 
Ilimavat (IV. 4. 112), which is no doubt referred to as a 
wo!'d from the Chhandas literature. In the west Kacli- 
chha is referred to (IV. 2. 133), and also the islands 
situated along the sea course {Dinpudanusamndram yan, 
IV. 3. 10). The southern horizon is limited by the 
countiy known as As'maka (IV. 1. 173), which lay along 
the Codavail with its capital at Pratishthana, modern 
Paithan. 

Divisions of the Country . — lUdichya and Praehya 
are the two divisions of the country mentioned by 

* t am iudehted for 1hi.s reference to Parikunioi and its identi- 
fication with Ferghana to Sten Konow {Kharoshthi Inscriptions, 
Hist. Intro., p. xviii). 
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Panini and these terms occur in connection with the 
linguistic forms known to the eastern and northern grain- 
mai'ians. This division is probably due to Panini’s imper- 
fect acquaintance with the south. The Udichya country 
included Gandhara and the Vahika countiy, the latter in 
its turn comprising Madra, IJsinai a and Trigarta. 'I'he 
Kuru country was in the south-east of the Panjab and was 
also known as the Bharata danapada. The Bharata le- 
gion separated the east from the west, as is shown by 
Panini’s reference to Prachya-Bharata on which Patanjali 
remarks that the proper Prat;hva countiy lies outside the 
sphere of the Bharatas (T. 41)3; Tl. 4. 60 ; (/injatra prog- 
grahane Bharata-g rahannm m hharati). The river 
Saravati (VI. 3. 120), is stated by subseijnent Avriters to 
lie the Iwundary between the countries called Prachya 
and X'dichya, and it was probably the same as the river 
Ghagghara flowing through Ambala district. 

It must l)e noted that for Panini both the Prachya and 
Udichya divisions of the country provided the correct stan- 
dard of a living speech. There appears to have existed 
an organic unity in the sjioken language over this wide 
area and Loka and the sishtas as understood by Panini in 
relation to his standard language were not confined to 
one particular portion of the country. On the other hand 
we find in Patanjali’s Mahdhhashipt evidence of an obvious 
contraction in the extent of the holy land or the country 
of the Sishtas whose language set the correct norm of 
speech. His Sishtas are the ideal Brahmanas of 
Aryavarata which is defined as the region south of the 
Himalayas, norih of Pariyatra, east of Adarsa, west of 
the Kalakavana. Adars'a is often understood as synony- 
mous with adarmna or vmamna, but the Kiisika speaks of 
it as the name of a Janapada (IV. 2. 124), and Nagesa 
explaining Patafljali takes it as the name of a hill in 
Kurukshetra. According to the testimony of the Pali 
literature Kalakavana was a part of Silkcta. It may be 
that inexorable political factors were responsible for the 
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rc-orientation of the land of the Sishtas in the time of 
Patafljali. For Panini no fragmentation of the country 
beyond what were its natural divisions was known; and 
not only is the extent of the country mentioned by him 
much vaster in its extension to the north-west, but he 
shows a surprising detailed knowledge of its various terri- 
torial constituents, including even towns and villages. 

3. Mountains, Forests and Rivers. 

Mountnina . — Paiiini’s reference to himanl^ a glacier 
(IV. 1. 49), and to himahatha, melting of snows 
or thaw (IV. 4. 29), are taken from the voeabulaiy of the 
inhabitants of mountainous districts. Similarly upatyalia 
and (idhityka are expressions for a valley and a plateau 
respectively (V. 2. 34). We have already noted bis re- 
fej‘ence to the Himalayas. In th{it connec'tion the ex- 
pressions Antargiri and Upagiri (with variant forms 
Antargiram and Ilpagiram, accoi’ding to the opinion of 
Acharya Senaka, (V. 4. 112), are especially noteworthy as 
being proper names mentioned in the Mahabharata, the 
first for the innermost Himalayan range consisting of the 
highest peaks su(;h as GaurTsafikara, Nandadevi, Kedara- 
natha, etc., and the second for the outermost range of 
low-lying peaks rising contiguously with the plains on 
this side of our countiy (Sabhaparva, 27. 3 ; Jayachandra, 
Bharata-Bhumi, p. 109, 311). 

Of specific mountain names mention is made of Tri- 
kakud (V. 4. 147), a mountain having three peaks, which 
name ocems in the Atharvaveda and later as the name of 
the mount^iin in the Himalaya, the modem Ti ikota (Vedic 
Index, I. 329); and Vidura (IV. 3. 84), which was the 
home of the gem called vaidurya, cat’s-eye, which accord- 
ing to Patafljali was produced originally from Valavaya 
and was only handled by the lapidaries in Vidura, probably 
Bidar (cf. Pargiter, Mark, p. 365, for Vaidurya as 
Satpura). The name of Kim^ulaka-giri occurs in sutra 
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VI. 3. 117 which especially regularises the formation of 
the names of mountains and includes in its Ganapatha five 
additional names, i.e., ^alvaka^^iri, Anjanagiri, Bhaflja- 
nagiri, J.ohitagiri and Kukkutagiri. None of these can 
identified or is met with in literature except Afijana 
which is mentioned in the Marka. Ihirana in the region of 
Magadlia, and in a Jataka passage as one of the six peaks 
of the Himalaya (D.PPN., T. 40). 

In sutra IV. 3. 91, Panini mentions peoples who lived 
by the profession of arms and were settled in hilly regions. 
{Ayi(<Um-jlmhhya^chhah parrote). It is interesting to 
note that these Highlanders hailed from the regions named 
Tfridgola, Andhakavartta, Kohitagiri, which may be 
l<uated ill the highlands of Afghani.stan. The men- 
tion of Kohitagiii suggests tlie possible identification 
of ihese hilly regions with the mountainous tracts hi 
Afghani.stan which is known as Roha. In the Mark. 
Purana Migarahara is referred to as the name of a region 
whose inhabitants lived in the mountains {Parmtdsmymah, 
Pargiter, p. 345), who may be the same as the people of 
Nagarahara neai* Jalalabad. It may I)e added that 
Patailjali gives several mnv names of mountain dwellers of 
which Mrdavatam (II. 287) is important as corresponding 
lo Malakanda, the mountainous district north of Dargai, 
home of the Hargalas in the country south of the Swat 
river. 

Forests . — Several names of forests are mentioned 
in sutras VITI. 4. 4-5, of which the five names enumerated 
i" thi first rule are the same as in the Kotaradi gana 
giving a list of forests names (VJ. 3.117). The Pura- 
ga^ana seems to be connected with Pataliputra as the 
Ganaratna Mahodadhi in a very queer way associates 
Puraga with Pataliputra (verse 291). Misrakavana 
appears to be the name of the well-known forest of Misrikh 
in the Sitapur district. The Pali literature, however, 
makes Missaka a mythical forest of the Tavatiiiisa heaven 
(Jataka, VI. 278; DPPN). The other names, i.e., 
F. 3 
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Siiihviika, Shrika, Kotara, and Agra are obscure. Similar- 
ly names included in sutra VIII. 4. 5, are not capable of 
definite identification since Panini enjoins them both as 
proper and common names. As proper names some of 
them are referred to in Pali books, and they may not have 
been big forests but simply groves of trees situated in the 
vicinity of big towns to which some celebrity had become 
associated. For example, Khadiravana occurs in the An- 
guttara Nikaya as the birthplace of the teacher Ecvata 
who was the foremost of the forest recluses and called 
Khadiravanlya after the place of his birth {Jour. Deft. 
Letterfi, 1920, p. 233). Similarly ^aravana is said to have 
been a settlement in the neighbourhood of SravastT where 
another g)‘eat teacher Go.sala Mankhaliputta was born 
(B. C. Law, pp. 10-11). Amravana is said to be 

attached to the city of Rajagriha and also Kilmpilya, but 
as the references are of a general nature it is not 
possible to suggest any definite identification. Forest 
tracts covered with herbs and trees and those which were 
used for the grazing of cattle are also mentioned (VIII. 
4. 6). 

River.<t . — Of the names of rivers in the sfitras we 
have Suvastu (IV. 2. 77), the Swat river which with its 
tributary the Gauri (mod. Pan j kora), flowed through the 
heart of the Giindhara country and in the upper valley 
of which was Uddiyana, the home of the famous Gandhara 
blankets or pdndu-kamhalas mentiesned by Panini. The 
western (;apital of Gandhiira was Pushkalavatl which is 
identified with modern Charsadda, a little above the junc- 
tion of the Swat with the Kiibul river. The Kasikii men- 
tions PushkariivatT as the name of a river in illustrations 
to not less than three sutras (TV. 2. 85; VI. 1. 219; 
VI. 3. 119), where additional names are Udumbaravati, 
Viranavati, Ma^akavati. Of these Ma^akavati seems to 
be identical with the name of the river on which Massaga 
or Massaka, capital of the warlike people known as the 
A&Vakayana, was situated. It is possible that Pushkala- 
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vatl and Ma^akavatl were the names of only those 
particular portions of the river Swat where it flowed past 
by these two great towns of Gandhara in the south and 
north respectively. It may be added that Pataujali men- 
tions Udumbaravati, Maisakavati, Tkshumati and Di iimati 
as definitely being names of rivers (II. 297). Of these 
Udumbaravati may have flowed through the eountiy of 
the Audumbaras, and IkshumatT (also included in the 
Madhviidi group, IV. 2. 86), is identical with a tributaiy 
of the Ganges referred to as Oxymagis by Arrian and now 
known as Ikhan flowing through Fai rukhabad disti ict. 

Sindhu . — ^The next great river in the* north-west is 
Sindhu which gives its name to the country lying to its 
east, the present Sind-Sagar Doah (TV. ti. 9J1). 'J'aking its 
j-ise from the snows of the highest Himalayan peaks on the 
outskirts of Kailasa in Tibet the Sindhu flows norlh-west 
for alx)ut half of its length, and after reaching the J)arad 
country on the north-west of Kashmir and south of Tattle 
Pamir, it takes a southward turn which determines its 
most eventful and romantic future course. The ancient 
Indians ohserved its delx)uching from the narrow defiles f)f 
IJardistan and recorded the same by the i‘.vpressiun Diiradl 
Siudhuh found as a gj'aminatical illustration to J’ajiiiii's 
sfitia prescribing the nomenclatui'e of a river in accor- 
dance to its source {I* rabharati, IV. 83). 

Emerging fi’cm its Uarad homeland the Sindhu 
entet’s the Gandhai'a country with Swat or Uddiyaiia on 
its right and the ancient Janapada of Urasii (mod. 
Hazara in N.W.E.P.), on its left until it receives 
its moat impoi tant western tributary the Kabul river 
at Ohind, a few miles north of Attock where it 
is at present crossed by a bridge. Ohind was the 
ancient Udabhanda, the place of transhipment of goods 
across the Sindhu and the spot where the great northern 
trade route called Uttarapatha in sutra V. 1. 77 crossed 
the river. Panini’s own birthplace, Salatura, was a 
riparian towr of the Indus situated at a distance of only 
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alK)iit four miles from Ohind in the angle of the Kubha 
and the Sindhu. About sixty miles east of Udabhanda 
was Takshai^iJa, the eastern capital of Gandhara, and at 
an equal distance to the west was Pushkalavati (mod. 
Charsadda) its western capital. 

The tians-^Indus country was known in ancient times 
as Pure-Sindhu (Sabhaparva, 51-11), a derivative ex- 
pi’ession from which Pdret*itdaru, a mare from across 
the Indus, is mentioned by Pfinini (VI. 2. 42). Of 
the trans-Indus regions the one which is especially 
mentioned lx>th in sutra and Ganapatha is Varnu which 
cori’csponds to the Bannu valley foimiing a circulai’ basin 
drained by two I’ivers the Kuiram (Vedic, Krumu) and the 
Gambila or Tochi which unite and flow into the Indus. 
The Ka.sika commenting on sutra IV. 2. KW, speaks of 
Varnu desu named after the l iver Varnu. It ap])ears that 
the Kurram river after it left the Kurram Agency and from 
the point where it enters the Bannu valley was named 
Varnu in anciemt days. The place situated in proximity 
of Varnu is mentioned as Viliiiava (IV. 2. 77, the gaua 
Suvastvadi). Although the modern town of Haiinu was 
founded only in 1S4H, the. name of the valley from which 
th(‘ town ilorivos its name was cuj’rent in ancient limes. 
On the left bank or the eastern side of Sindhu, was the 
famous danapada of Kekaya comprising portions of the 
three districts dhclum, Gujarat and Shah pur and having 
its natural association with the Saindhava hills or the Salt 
■Range. Kekaya is mentioned in sfitia Vll. li. 2, apart 
from its being included in the Bhargadi grou]), (TV. 1. 
178). South of Kekaya stretching north to south between 
the two rivers .Ihelum and Indus was the Sindhu country 
proper, which is so commonly i-eferred to in all ancient 
works. The last course of the Sindhu runs through the 
ancient Sauvira country (IV. 1., 148), what is now modern 
Sind. 


Of the rivers of the Panjab Vipas (Beas) is mentioned 
by name in connettion with the names of wells dug on its 
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light hank (IV. 2. 74). Pdnini derives two peculiar ex- 
pressions, Bbidya and Uddhya, in the sense of a river 
{Bhidyoddhyau nade, III. 1. 115). They are not mention- 
ed elsewhere except for a solitary reference by Kalidasa 
in the Raghuvariisa (XT. 8). In the Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol. 15, undei’ the entry Kashmir and Jammu there is on 
page 73 a reference to a river called the TJjh which must 
t)e located to the north-west of Madhopur on the Ravi, and 
on p. 107 mention is made of the Ravi and II jh in the 
Jasrota district. There is a sort of a phonetic resemblance 
between the names Uddhya and Ujh. There is a stionger 
reason to look for Uddhya in Ujh. On Panini II. 4. 7, 
the Kasika illustrating the compound names of two rivers 
(|Uot('s the e.xainple Vddhyerdrati, that is, Uddhya and 
Jravati, the former of which we must consider as a 
ti’ibutary of the latter on the analogy of Gahydsonam , 
anolluM- ('xample of the same rule, and of the counter- 
example Gakyd-Yaviune. The name Hhidya I am unable 
to identify hut must lie looked for in the river-system of 
the Panjab. Perhaps the names were derived from the 
fact that these streams dwindled in other seasons but 
became rushing torrents during the rains. 

Derikd . - The name Devikfi mentioned in sutra 
VIL 3. 1, o(*curs fre(|uently in ancient literature. 

Pargitei' citing some epic references identified it with the 
river Deeg (Mark. Pui’ana, p. 292). Ac(‘ording to the 
Nllamata Purana the Devika flowed through the Madra 
country (llhagwaddatta , History of India, p. lfi‘2), and 
this is confirmed by the Vishnudharmottara (I. 107. 15; 
B.C. I..aw, Geoy. Kssay.s, p. 92). Pt. Hhagavaddatta 
identifies this Uevika of Madra with a stream going 
through Sialkot district and still called Dyoka (loc. nil., p. 
162). Rut it appears to me that Panini ’s Ubvika was the 
lake of that name in Kashmir, for Patafljali definitely 
speaks of some famous variety of rice grown on the banks 
of the Devika and named Ddvikd-Kfddh §alayah (III. 
316; VIII. 3. 1), which fact cannot be reconciled with a 
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niiijfif stroaiu of Sialkot. Rice is by far the richest ciop 
of Kushniir, as it is said of the Kashmiris that they have 
coiisideied no crop worthy of attention save idee, their 
host fertile tracts being devoted to rice crop. Pargiter 
also expressed the opinion that l>evika mentioned in the 
Aniisasanaparva (25. 21), seems to lie a lake, and may 
the same as the Devikii mentioned in the Vanaparva. as 
a lake of Kashmir (82. 107). The extent of the Devika 
given in the Mahabharata makes it a lake of considerable 
dimensions corresponding to which there is no other lake 
except the Volur (Wular in sch(X)l atlases) which lies in 
the heart of the lieautiful Ka.shmir valley and is a very 
inifiortant feature in the hydrographic system of Kashmir. 
Dr. Stc'in has stated that its dimensions vary at different 
periods, Imt in normal years may be reckoned at about 
twelve miles in length and six in width, which though not 
exactly agi'eeing with the Mahabliai'ata statement of Diwikii 
lake as five yoinnas by half a yojana, still afford the 
nearest approach to it in area. According to Stein the 
ancient names of lake Volnr are Mahapadmasaras and 
rilola from which the pre.sent name Volur seems to be 
derived. Jt is also stated by Stein that the tract from 
the northern shores of this lake up to the anijihitheatre of 
mountains bounding it on that side is very fertile (Rojat. 
II. 423). It may be in this region that the famous 
Ddnikakula rice was grown. The vale of Kashmir 
abounds in superioi’ rices and its fertile soil vivid with 
the light greens of the young ri(;e affords conditions of 
climate and irrigation which few other places could rival. 
Iji certain areas is found a kind of soil railed hahil, a 
rich loinn of great natural strength in which there is 
always a danger that by over-manuring the soil will be 
too strong, and the rice plant will run to blade,* that is, 

* Sec* f/tijjcrial Gazetteer, Vol. 15, Kasliniir au<l .huninu, p]). 
il(>, 115, 116 for lui aiicount of ricos, the most important staple 
food of Kashmir wMeh is infinite in variety and to whhdi the 
eiiltivator devotes aL his energy. 
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become what Panini calls stamba/rari (III. 2. 24), which 
was an epithet of c/Ih' according to Katyayana. 

Of the rivers conncctefl with the basin of tlie Oaiiga 
and the Yamuna Panini refers to Ajiravatl (VI. :i. 119) 
which is identified with Achlravati on which the town of 
§ravastl was situated and which is now (tailed Kapti, a 
tributary of the Sarayil. The name Sarayu is also mention- 
L'd in sutra VI. 4. 174 in the expression Sararn which is 
an adjective fioin Sarayu. There are two well-known rivers 
named Sarayu, one in the kingdom of Kosala, and the olhcr 
in Western Afghanistan flowing past Herat which f>re- 
serves the memory of its ancient name. Sarayu in old Per- 
sian became Hai'ayfi (mod. Hari-rud), and in the inscrij)- 
tions of Jlarius occurs the old P(‘rsian form Haraira whii b 
is equivalent to Sanskrit Sarava mentioned by Panini, in. 
the sense of one who belonged to Harayu, i.e., an inhabi- 
tant of that f)lace. Tn the Behistun inscription the 
Susian oi- Elamite foian of Haraiva is Arriya and this 
Province was mentioned by the Greeks as Aria. 
Although from tin* granunatical point of view tin* 
woi'd-form Sarayu ap])lies e(]ually well to lK)th the 
rivers of this name, the probability is that Sdnini 
mention('d together with A ikshralai suggests its connec- 
tion with the eastern river, but this point cannot be 
Pressed . 

The river najned Rathaspa as forming y^art of the 
Paraskara- grouyi also deserves attention (VI. I. lo7 : 
Bhashya, 111. 99, Rathasj>a nadi). 4'his name ot'curs 
in ti e /iMimi'fiya Brahraana (Galand. JB., Extract ’291), 
and in the, ,\dipai \a (l72-‘20), where it. is one of the seven 
sacred rivers between Sarasvatl on one side and GandakJ 
on the other. Most probalfiy it was a rivei' of Panchala 
and the name may correspond to Rhodopha which is men- 
tioned by the Greek writers as marking an imywi'tant 
stage on the great royal road from the frontier to 
Pataliputra. Rhodopha is stated there to be 119 miles 
from the Gaiiga- although it is called a town but the 
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inoiition of the stages generally between the two well-known 
rivers as Jhelum and Beas, Sutlej and Jamna, suggests 
its having been the name of a river. (Megasthenes, 
Fnigm. LVI; Rawlinson : Intercourse between India and 
the Western World, p. 64). It is yet indefinite which 
particular stream was the Rathaspa, or Rathasthii as the 
name occurs in the Adiparva and also the Riktantra 
Pratif^akhya (siitra 209), but the distance of 119 miles, 
if the propovsed identification of this name with Rhodopha 
be correct, lends us on the banks of the Riimaganga whi(-h 
is the only big river between the Ganga a.n«l the Sarayu to 
piesent difficulties of crossing so as to merit the name 
Rathastha, which must have been given to it in the Vedic 
period, and which is still in its upper courses known as 
Ruhut or Ruput {Inif. Gazetteer, XJ.T\, T. 166). The 
distances from Ha.stinapur on the Gaiiga to Barielly on 
the Raiugaiiga and from there to Kanauj where that river 
falls into the Ganga, almost confirm the stages of the 
Royal Road mentioned by Megasthenes from the Gangfi, 
which was probably crossed at TTastinapur to tin* town of 
Gallinipaxa, identified with Kanauj as the rivei- Kiilindi 
joins the Gaiiga near it. 

^aravati is mentioned iusutra VI. 3. 120, {Sarddlndm 
cha). Several rivers lay claim to this name (cf. Dey’s 
Geofj. Diet.), the one which separated the Udlchya 
from the T’rachya country has already lieen noted. 
Of the rivers of t'entral India GharmanvatT or the 
t'hambal is mentioned (VIJI. 2. 12). In the same 

sutia reference is made to Rumanvat which Kasika con- 
nects with a place pioducing salt {Parana sahdasya 
Rnmana hfmvo nipdtydte) and which was most likely 
connected with Ruma which is given as the name of 
a river or salt lake in the distriiit of Sambhar in Ajmer 
which is also the source of the river Luni.* 


* Moiiicr William’,s Diefiowtry, p. 884; VaidyahnMnlasindhu 
by IJinesa C’haiidra Gupta, p. 898. 
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Pamni refers to a desert region as Dhanva. (IV. 2. 
121), of which two examples are given by Patanjali, viz., 
Pare-dhanva and Ashtaka (II. 298), and another by 
Kasika as Airavata. These appear to l)e ancient 
names and arc vet to be identified. 

t/ 

4. Janapadas. 

The most important geographical term used by 
Panini is the danapada. A danapada broadly comprised 
both urban and rural areas and was at oncx; a geographical, 
political and cultural unit. The culture of a danapada 
preserved its integrity through vicissitudes of time and 
to a great extent stood proof against too abrupt changes 
and the impact of foreign influences. Whereas the top 
realms of national life suffered devastating changes in the 
course of the country’s eventful history, the life in 
the .lanapadas continued to flourish in comparative 
immunity from external shocks. This culture was 
fixed and reflected in the manners and customs, the 
dialects and literary traditions of its people. The 
life in the Janapadas may be looked upon as one 
of the richest sources where vestiges of ancient 
traditions and. institutions may be fruitfully studied. 
Philological and linguistic material of inestimable 
value is presei’ved in the languages of the Indian 
Janapadas, as instances of which we have the Idarad 
Janapada with its Pai^achi dialect, the Surasena Janapada 
with its rich stock of Vrajabhasha and the Kosala 
Jaiapuda with its Avadhi language. A danapada was 
not an artificial creation; in Paniiii’s time it was con- 
sidered as a natural organic entity the members of which 
were bound by a consciousness of common unity expressed 
by means of the term sajana^pada, i.e., citizens of a com- 
mon {samana) Janapada (VI 3. 85), a term as significant 
in the terminology of those times as another equally im- 
portant epithet, viz., sahrahmachdrin, which denoted 
the members of one common Vedic school. 

P.4 
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The Bhuvana-kosha lists embodied in the Mahabharata 
(Bhismaparva, chapter IX), in the Markandeya, Brah- 
man da and Vayu Puranas and elsewhere as in the Brihat- 
Samhita of Varaha Mihira, consist mainly of the names 
of Janapadas which were inhabited by peoples bearing 
corresponding names. A correct identification of these 
is essential for building up India’s regional history, an 
indispensible pre-requisite of a sound and comprehensive 
national history. In any future study of Indian Jana- 
pada names the evidence from Panini’s Ashtddhydyt, the 
Ganapatha, Patafljali’s Muhxihhashyn and finally the 
Kd^ikil will be found most valuable. In the following 
study foiemost place is naturally given to those names 
which are mentioned in the sutras of Panini, but it does 
not mean that the names in the several ganas are to be 
ascribed to a later date as a general rule. Of the sixteen 
Maha janapadas described in Buddhist books the names 
of at least nine are found in the stitras, riz., Maga- 
dha, Kfisi, Kosala, Vriji. Kuru, Asmaka, Avanti, 
Gandhaia and Kaml)oja.. 

The following are the names of the Janapadas from 
Piinini arranged according to a geographical scheme: — 

1. Kamhoja (IV. 1. 175). Kamboja is mentioned in 
th(’ sutras as the name of a country and the form is the 
same for its king and a de-scendant of the Kshati-iya trilH^, 
settled there. It is included in the list of Ekarnja 
Janapadas and possessed a regal form of Goveimment. 
It is included twice in the Ganapatha, Kachchhadi (IV. 
2. 133), and Sindhvadi (TV. 3. 03), which have eight names 
in common, mz., Sindhu, Varnu, Gandhara, Madhumat, 
Kamboja, Kashmira, Salva, and Kuluna, wdiich I consider 
to be authentic readings in both groups. The correct 
identification of this -lanapada is the key to determine 
the relative geographical positions of other countries in 
the extreme north-west of India and Afghanistan. 
Gandhara, Kapis'a, Balhika, and Kamboja are the 
four great Janapadas the relative positions of which 
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should be clearly understood. Of these Gandhara extend- 
ed from Takshasila, its eastern capital to the river Kunai' 
its western boundary, and from the river Kabul in the 
south to the upper reaches of the Swat in the north. 
Next to it was the kingdom of Kapisa coinciding with 
modern Kafiristnn and occupying the whole area 
birtween the river Kunar and the Hindukush. The lattei- 
mountain known to the Greeks as Paropanisidai and 
referred to in the Behistun inscription as Parruparae- 
sana (equal to Sanskrit Uparisyena, lx>yond the 
Eagle’s Flight), separated Kapiia from Balhlka. 
Sometimes Kapisa politically foiincd part of Gandhara, 
as in the reign of Darius, and then the name Gandhara 
was applied to lx»th of them. In none of these thiee 
Jaiiapadas can we find a place for Kamlxqa. Di-. H. I,'. 
Roy Chaudhry places Kamlx)ja in the 7c'gion of Rujai)uiT 
or Rajaiu i which was in fact the ancient Abhisfli'a countiy, 
and Sir Aurel Stein locates it in the eastern pait of 
Afghanistan (Raj. TV. 165), but as we have seen there 
is hardly place for Kamlwja in that direction. I’t. 
Jayachfindni Vidyalankar suggests the location of 
Kamboja in the north of the Ilindukush fiom Badakshan 
to Pamir {Bhurata-Hhumi, pp. 297—303). Kambc^ja as 
equivalent of Pamir-Badakshan satisfies all ancient re- 
ferences and data. It was a country famous foi- horses 
and rubies. I.assen was right when he, although doubt- 
fully, placied Kamlwja south of Kashgar (Pargiter, Mark. 
P., p. 318, f. n.) The linguistic peculiaiity mentioned by 
YasKa that the root \samti' ‘to go’ is used by the Kam- 
bojas, is still a living fact in the Ghalcha dialects spoken 
in the l egion of the Pamirs and the countries on the head- 
waters of the Oxus river (Grierson, Linguistic Surrey, 
X, pp. 467, 473, 474, 511, 527). Dr. Moti Chandia 
supports this identification by x still stronger evidence by 
pointing out that the (X)untiy of Dvarka which is men- 
tioned with Kamboja in the Paramatthadipinl (P.T.S., 
p. 113) on the PetaYatthu, is the Darwaz country lying to 
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the nortJi of Badakshan, which is in fact the exact Persian 
translation of Dvarka. Kamboja was thus the Pamir 
region, north of Dardistan, and was once inhabited by the 
Iranian-speaking peoples. 

2. Prakanva. This is implied as a counter-example 
to Praskanva in siitra VI. 1. 153 and is stated by the 
Kasika to have been the name of a country. A possible 
identification is suggested with the people mentioned by 
Herodotus as Parikanioi, i.e., the inhabitants of modern 
Fergliana (Sten Konow, Co7'fus of Kharoshthl Inft., p. 
xviii), who are said to have formed part of the empire of 
Darius. Geographically Ferghana is situated immediate- 
ly to the north of Pamir or ancient Kamboja. 

3. Gandhdra. Panini mentions both the earlier form 
Gandhari denoting the Janapada and its people (IV. 1. 
169), .and its later form Gandhara (only in the Ganapatha, 
IV. 2. 133; IV. 3. 93). The Greek forms of the name, 
Gandaritis and Gandarae point to the name Gandhiiri 
which it appear.s had reference,moie to the people inhabit- 
ing the Janapada which derived its name from them {Vedic 
Inde.T, I. 219). It was the most important Jaruipada in 
the whole of North West India. Its relative extent from 
the valley of the Kabul to Takshasila has Ijeen pointed out 
above. IhishkalavatT is mentioned as the name of a river 
in the Ganapatha and certainly , implies the town of 
Pushkalavatl (Greek Peucelaotis, modern Charsadda near 
the junction of the river Swat with the Kabul) which was 
a capital of Western Gandhara. The Pushkalas of the 
Markandeya Purana must be the people of this region 
(Pargiter, p. 320). The country between the rivers 
Suvastu and Gauri was known as Uddiyana which Katya- 
yana mentions as Aurdayni and which was considered in 
ancient days a part of Gandhara {Bhdshya, II. 292). A 
special variety of blankets known as Pandu-kambala (IV. 
2. 11), were made in Gandhara. 

4. Smdh'u. Sindhu was originally the name of a 
river, which gave the name to the whole country. The old 
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Persian form in the inscription of Darius from Susa is 
Hidauv, which is a locative singular form of Hindu occur- 
ring at Hamadan. In Indian literature Sindliu often occurs 
as the name of a Janapada linked with SauvTra and may 
be identified with the country lying between the Jheliim 
and the Indus and now known as Sind-Sagar Doah. Most 
of it is now a sandy desert known as the Thai. It is the 
producing centre of a fine bleed of horses often re- 
ferred to in the Buddhist literature and of camels. I have 
shown elsewhere that a portion of it was named Idavid 
mentioned by Patafljali .as ,a .Tanapada (Rhagwanlal 
Indraji Com., Vol. p. 149). The Thai is peopled by Jat 
tribes, who call themselves ‘camel-hearted.’ 

5. Sauvim (IV. 1. 148). This is reckoned as an 
important .Janapada in IkiUi the Buddhist and Brahmani- 
cal literature with its capital at Romm or Ranmka which 
is repre.sented by modern Alor oi* Rori, where there are 
extensive ruins and which acitording to (’imningharn was 
known to h.ave been the capital of Tipper Sindh for many 
years. This points to the identification of SauvTra with 
Upper Sindh. Piinini mentions SauvTra with special 
reference to some of its gotra names of whicih Iwo are 
specifically named by him as Phantahriti and Mimata. 
Of other nainea the Kfisika, obviously citing older autho- 
rities, mentions Bhagavitti, Tarnabind.ava, 'Akasa,peya, 
Yamunda and Suyama. Bhagavitti is mentioned by 
Pataftjali also (H. 243), and suggests a probable identifi- 
cation with the Bugti trilie settled on the northern borders 
of Sindh, and consisting of about thirty thousand 
people. Panini mentions §arkara or Sarkara (IV. 2. 
83) ais a place-name under the Chdturdrtldka suffixes 
which appears to be the old name of Sukkur, the great city 
of Upper Sindh .situated on the Indus. 

0. Brdhmanaka (V. 2. "I). Patafljali in explaining 
this name calls it a Janapada {Brdhmaiutko ndma 
Jana'padah, II. 298). This is obviously the country men- 
tioned by the Greeks as Bmchmanoi (Arrian, VI. 16), 
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placed in middle Sindhu and identified with Brahmanabad 
by Cunningham {Ancient Geog., p. 310). Mr. Majumdar 
rightly finds in it a reference to Brahmanavaha of Kavya 
Mlmdmm enumei-ated amongst Janapadas of the west 
(p. 93; Mapmdar, Notes, p. 691). Jayaswal takes the 
Govei nment of this Janapada to have been republican in 
foiin and (juotes fi-om Plutarch that these Philosophers 
gave Alexander a tough resistance equal to that of the 
mei‘(;enary soldiers or fiyudhjlvins and also preached the 
philosophy of freedom to other free states {Hindu Polity, 
I. 76). J’atafljali has referred to an a-Brfihnuinahi and 
an a-VrishaUika country (I. 301). These names an- 
swer Ix^st to the two countries named gaudrayana 
and Brahmanaka respe(;tively. Saudiayana is in- 
cluded in the group Aishukari and others (IV. 2. 54), 
which denoted names of countries after the peoples oc- 
(iupying that territoiy (Vishayo des^e). Like the Hrahman- 
as they also are mentioned by the Greek writers as having 
opposed Alexander in the fourth century B.Cb under tlie 
name of the Sodrae. Cunningham identifies theii' descen- 
dants in the Soda Rajputs of the present day, now oc- 
cuf)ying the .south-eastern district of Sindh, roundabout 
Cmarkot, but whose territory is said to liave once extend- 
ed to the north of Alor on the left bank of the Indus 
(('unningham, Ancient Geog., p. 291). Diodorus writes 
that the Sodrae and th<; Massanae were the two nations 
occupying the opposite banks of the river Indus. ( hinning- 
bam considers that the Massanae of Diodoiais aie the 
Mausarnaioi of Ptolemy whose name still exists in the 
district of Mu/arak to the west of the Indus below 
Mithankot {o/f. rit., p. 291). The latter form of the name 
suggests identification with Masurakarna and its deriva- 
tive Mausurakarna iiu.luded in the Ganpatha (II. 4. 69; 
IV. 1. 112). Usi: 

7. A'pakara. This name is mentioned along with 
Sindhu in silfcra IV. 3. 32, teaching the derivative forms 
Apakaraka and Apakara to denote something produced 
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in the country of Apakara. The exact identification of 
this name is unknown, 

8. Pdrasknra (VI. 1. 157). This is mentioned at 
the head of the gana designated Paraskara-prabhriti . 
Pataftjali equates Paraskara with the name of a country 
{Pdraskaro demh, HI. 96). The name corresponds to 
Thara-Parkara (Thara being the Sindhi form of Tliala 
meaning a dry country or (iesert, as opposed to Kachchha 
or jangala country, one of the biggest distric^ls of Sindh 
which once denoted the whole of its south-eastern part 
up to the coast of the Great Pann of Kachchh <n' 
Kachchha-Trina. (For Paraskara as Parakar, see 
Kunte’s V iciasifudes of Aryan (^irUization ^ p, 372, and 
his map; Dey, (leog. Dirt.) The Piktantra mentions 
Para^skara as the name of a mountain, but the spelling was 
Pfirakara when it was the name of something otlier than a 
mountain {Para parratr, IV. 5. 10, SujTakant's edition, 
p. 4/). 

9. Kachchha {lY .2. VU'ii). To the south of Para kara 
lies the province of Kachchh which as pointed out. above 
was the climatic antithesis of Thala and represented the 
water-logged portions in tlie south as against the dry desei-t 
area in the nor^th Kachchh was historically conneetc«l 
with Sindh forming its provimte in the seventh century 
when lliuen Tsaiig visited the country, (’unningham 
sa.ys that Kachchh and Parkara have always liecm linked 
together {Anc. (iroy., p. 347). Panini refers to the names 
of towT's also ending in Kachchha (IV. 2. 126), which 
were mostly situated along the coast fi’om Hhrigu- 
Kachchha to the province of Kachchha. The inhabitants 
of the Kachchha Janapada were known as Kiichchhaka, 
and a reference to their mariner of laugh and talk is found 
in the Kasikii illustrating their personal peculiarities or 
mannerisms. 

10. Kekayn (VII, 3. 2). The descendants of the 
Kshattriyas of the Kekaya Janapada were known as Kai- 
keya. They were a powerful and famous nation, and 
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were notx'd bowmen (Sabhaparva, IV. 32). The ancient 
Kekayn Jampada consisted of the territory now com- 
prised by the three districts of Jhelum, Shahpur and 
Giijarat. The Salt Range was the cradle of the hardy 
Kekayas who are identified with the Gakhars, the domi- 
nant race in this part of the country. 

11. Madra (IV. 2. 131). Madra was included in 
the Vahika country and coincided with the territory round- 
about Sialkot. The capital of Madra was at Sakala, the 
ancient form of Sialkot. In the Mahabharata ^ixkala is 
said to be the chief city of the Vahikas and to have 
lK*en situated on the Apaga river. (’unningham re- 
cognised the same in the Ayak Nadi, a,,snia!l stieani which 
has its rise in the .laniniu hills to the north-east of Sialkot 
and passing that city runs westernly near Sodbra where in 
the rainy season it throws off its superfluous water in the 
Ghenab {Anc. Gefj., p. 212). Patafijali mentions Sakala 
as a Vahika-grama (II. 294) and it is found in the Ka.4ika 
as an illustration of the same in sfitra TV. 2. 117. Panini 
accepts Vahika as a proper name without going into its 
etymology, but Katyayana derives it from hahia, outside, 
by adding the suffix Tkak (IV. 1. 85. 5). This attempt on 
the part of Katyayana to rationalize well-known proper 
names extends to several other words also, as Darvaghata 
(III. 2. 49. 1, plateau of the Diirva country). Probably 
there were in the time of Panini two Madras distinguished 
from each other as eastern and western, Purva-Madra and 
Apara Madra {Di.^o'Modraiidth , VII. 3. 13; also IV. 2. 
108). The Apara Madras may be the same as tlu- IJttar- 
Madras which were placed somewhere beyond the 
Himalaya in the vicinity of Kamboja {Vedic Index, 
I. 85). ' 

12. U.Hnara (TV^. 2. 118). Panini definitely men- 

tions the U^inaras as forming part of the Vahika country 
(cf. K^ika on IV. 2. 118, UBnareshu ye Vdhlka-gj'dma). 
In the Gopatha Brahmana the Usinaras and Savasas are 
regarded as northerners (11. 9. §avcisa-USlnareshu 
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Vdichyeshu). The first part of the compound, ^avasas, is 
often amended as Vasas which is identified with the 
kingdom of the Vatsasor Varaiias (cf. Vedic Index, I. 103). 
But from a reference in the Divyavadana to the kingdom 
of the §r(mis in IJttarapatha with headquarters at Taxila 
where Asoka served as Viceroy in the remoter provinces 
of his father’s empire (R. K. Mookerji, Asoka, p. 3), it 
appears that Savasas was the real name of the Janapada 
in the Udichya country, traces of which may i)e found in 
the name Chhibha oi- ('hhibhala applied to the countiy 
between the Chenab and the Jhelum at the foot of the 
outer Himalayas situated to the north-west of Madra and 
comprising the states of Punch (Parnotsa). Rajauri 
(R-ajapuri), and Bhimbhara, which was also known as 
Abhisara, a name which is quite unconnected with the 
name of the people, the Chhibhas, who live thei-e. We 
thus get distinct geographical affiliation of four great 
Janapadas in the Vahika country, riz. Madra and 
Usinara, occupying the R<'chna Doab in the north and 
south I’espectively, and similarly savasa and Kekaya in 
the dech Doab. In literature the U.'ilnaras are associated 
with the Aibis whose chief town Sibipura has been identi- 
fied with Shorkot, headquarters of a Tehsil in the Jhang 
district, having a huge mound of ancient ruins. Usinara 
is included in the Yaudheya group (IV . 1 . 178), by which a 
female of the Usinara country was called Ausinari. 

13. Amhashtha . It is referred to by Panini in 
sutra VIII. 3. 97, and staled by Pataftjali to be implied in 
sutra IV. 1. 171 as the name of a Janapada under a 
monarchical government. In the Mahabharata. they 
fight on the side of the Kauravas under their king, and 
are definitely a north-western people. Their exact identifi- 
cation is doubtful. M’Crindle proposed to identify them 
with the Abastanoi or more correctly Sambastai mentioned 
by Diodorus on the lower course of the Chenab {^Invasion 
of Alexander, p. 155), but it is extremely doubtful if they 
can be connected with the people called the Sabarcae by 
F.5 
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(hirtius, and Sabagrae by Orosius, as suggested by him, 
whic^h names correspond much better with Saubhreya men- 
tioned by Panini (IV. 1. 123, also included in the 
Yaudheyadi groups, IV. 176; V. 3. 117) (cf. also B.C. 
Law, “The Ambashthas,” Journal of Indian History, 
19;i4, pp. 74-76). 

14. Trigarta. It is mentioned by Panini more in con- 
nection with the AyudhajivT Sanghae of which a League of 
Six States was known as Trigarta-Shashtha (V. 3. 116). 
The Trigarta country, in itself marked out by natural 
boundaries from the rest of the province was par- 
titioned into smaller territorial divisions or Janapadas 
some of which were constituted as monarchies. The name 
Trigarta implies the valleys of three rivers, viz., those 
formed by the upper coinses of the Ravi, R<'as and Sutlej. 
Pathaiikot is the entrance to the Kangra valley. Cun- 
ningham who identified it as the capital of the Audumbaras 
writes that the name is also written Paithan and is quite 
unconnected with that of the Pathans of Roh or Afghanis- 
tan (A SR., XIV, p. 116), and says that the name of the 
place is a genuine Hindu word derived from Pathana a 
road (.I.SR., V, p. 153). The name suggests identification 
with Patanaprastha which is stated by Patafljali to be a 
Vahika-grarha (IT. 298). The central portion of Trigarta 
formed by the valley of the Beas was named Kuluta, which 
is mentioned twice in the Ganapatha a-s Kuluna (IV. 2. 
133; IV. 3. 93), now called Kulu of which the ancient 
capital was at Nagara on the left bank of the Beas river, 
which appears to be the same name as read in the Katryadi 
gaua (IV. 2. 9). North of Kuluta lies Champa, ancient 
Champa the leading of which in the Ganapatha is 
doubtful. South of Kuluta are two important states, 
Mandi and Suketa both of which appear to cnnceal ancient 
names. The former seems to have been derived from 
Mandamati (Yavadi group. VIII. 2. 9), and the latter 
from Sukutta which is mentioned in the Mahabharata as 
the name of a people along with the Kulindas and Salvas 
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(babhaparva, 14. 27). Pacini makes special mention 
of the Bharg'ayana gotra amongst the Trigarta count rv 

(rv. 1. 111). 

15. Kalakuta (1.1, 173). This name occurs in the 
sutra as that of a Janapada under a king. Outside the 
grammatical literature we find this name only in tlio 
Sabhaparva where it is placed in the sphere of Kulinda 
{Kulinda-vishaye, XXVI. 3), and is said to have been 
conquered by Arjuna. The form of the name in the Epii^ 
is with a long vowel as Kalakuta. Kulinda was the name 
of the country extending from the Upper Jainna to the 
Sutlej including the Simla hill states and parts of Dohi a 
Dun, According to Ptolemy its ancient name wa.s 
Kylindrine designating the i-egion of the lofty mountains 
wherein the Vipa^a, the Satadru, the Yamuna and the 
Ganga had their sources (M’Crindle, Ptolemy, pp. 105- 
109). Kalakuta must have been the name of a Janapada 
in this territory and the name which (;ori'esponds to it is 
Kalka, an important town and mart phased at the foot of 
the Simla hills. 

16. Ku7’v (TV. 1. 172). It was the well-known coun- 
try beginning from Kutnkshetra and extending up to the 
Ganga. Ilastinapur, which vva.s tht' capital of Kurus, is 
mentioned by J^fuiini (VI. 2. 101). A special rcfeieiice is 
made to the family organisation in the Kuru country as 
Kut'u-gdrha'patam (VI. 2. 42). 

17. Salva (TV. 1. 175). The country of the SaWas 
appears to be vast in extent having several constituent 
Janapadas mentioned as Sdlvavayaca. According to Patafi- 
jali Budha, Ajakranda and Ajamidha were included in the 
Salva country (IT. 269; IV. 1. 170). None of these names 
agrees with the list of the Salvas given in the Kasika, 
which consists of the following names ; (1) Udumbara, 
(2) Tilakhala, (3) Madrakara, (4) Yugandhara, (5) Uhu- 
linga, (6) ^aradanda. Of these Yugandhara is a familiar 
old name. It is mentioned by Panini himself in sutra IV . 
2. 130 along with Kuru on which the Kasika remarks 
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that both are the names of Janapadas. The Ka^ika also 
mentions Yugandhara as the name of a mountain (I'll. 2. 
46, Yugandhara!} 'parvatah) which was perhaps connected 
with the Yugandhara Janapada. In a verse quoted in 
the Mantra-patha is found an allusion to the Salva women 
working their spinning wheels on the banks of the Yamuna, 
which shows that the territory of the Salvas once 
extended up to the Janina* {Vedie Index, II. 440). The 
implication of the verse is that Yaugandhari was king of 
the Salvas settled near the Yamuna, and this suggests 
the location of Yugandhara in the region of Jagadhari 
near the west bank of the Jamna. The po])ular derivation 
of Jagadhari from Ganga Dhair is to be dismissed as 
fanciful, and in all likelihood it preserves the ancient 
name Yugandhara. 

The Udumbaras, membei’s of the S.ilvas accoi ding to 
Kasika, are included in the l^iijanyadi group (IV. 2. 53). 
Patafijali seems to confirm this as he mentions the [Jdiiin- 
baras along with the Ilodhas, another member of the 
Salva Janapada (I. 489). The Audumbara coins are 
found in the Kangra and Hoshiarpur districts of the 
Panjab and pei-haps they dwelt in the counti'v between 
Kangra and Ambala (Hindu Polity, I. 10). The coins 
show that the Uduinbaras wei'e governed by a king, and 
that agrees with the implication of Panini’s rule about 
Salvavayava. The river Udumharavatl frequently men- 
tioned in grammatical illustrations must have flowed 
through the Udumbara country. 

The Madrakaras are stated to be a member of the 
Salvas. The word Madrakara is understood as the 
warrior-troops of the Madras (Les Salva, op. cit.) and 
piobably contains an illusion to the union of the Madras 

Ymigondhnrireea no rojefi Solui r-ai'dtl ishvh^ V ivritta-chahra 
flshias tlrena Yniiiiiiunr taro. ‘The Salva women turning wheels, 
sitting on the hank, 0 Yamuna, have told us that their king is a 
Yaaiguiidhari’ (Uii anoient people du Penjah : Le.s Salva, Journal 
Asiatique, 1929. p. •‘114.) Keith considers a reference to war-like 
raid more plausible. 
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and the Salvas typified in the marriage of the Salva 
prince Satyavan and the Madra pi-incess Savitri related 
in the ht>ahahharata. The offspring of this mai'riage 
was a race of Kshattriyas, the hundred sons of Savitri 
called Savitri-putrakaa, mentioned both in the Maha- 
bharata (Vanaparva, 297. 58-59 : Kai naparva, V. 49) 
and in the Ganapatha of Panini (V. 3. 116). 

It must be noted, however, that the name Madrakiii’a 
does not occur anywhere in literature, and it is not un- 
likely that the original reading was Bhadj-akara who 
are mentioned in the epic (Sabhaparva, 14. 27) along 
with the Bodhaa who were also a meml)t*r of the Salvas. 
The place-name Bhadi-a which is the headquarters of a 
tahsil in the extreme north-west of the state of Bikaner and 
is only a few miles from the piesent Panjab l)order, 
seems to pieserve the old name of the Bhadrakaras or the 
Bhadras. Its location on the banks of the Ghaggar also 
suggests its having been once a town of impoi tamv. The 
extension of the Salva country furthei- westward into the 
heai't of the present Bikaner state is made [)lausible by 
Panini ’s reference to the famous breed of bulls of the Sfdva 
,Iana])ada (IV. 2. 136) which as shown in the section on 
fauna refers to the well-known Naganri breed. 

in the Gopatha Brahmana the Sfilvas are mentioned 
as being adjacent to the Matsyas, and this makes their 
locality coincide with the state of Alwar. In a way 
the vast stretch of land from the amaeiit l)oundary of 
the Surasena Janapada up to Nagaur was included in the 
Salva Janapada. The name Bhulihga, a member of the 
Salvas. corres])onds to the Bolingse of Ptolemy who are 
placed in the no? th-west of the Aravallis. 

The Saradandas appear to be placed somewhere on 
limit of the Salva territory. A Saradanda river is men- 
tioned in the description of the route leading from 
Ayodhya to the Kekaya countiy and must be placed some- 
where between the Gahga and the Yamuna (Ayodhya- 
kanda, 68. 15). The ^ardanas of thd Mark. Purana 
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(Parg., p. 378) appear to be the §ardandas whose loca- 
tion agrees well with each other. 

The Salveyas are mentioned as a separate Janapada 
by Panini (IV. 1. 169), obviously connected with the 
original Salvas, and placed by Pargiter to the west of 
Aravalli Hills {JRAS., 1908, p. 325 and Map). 

18. Pratyagratha (IV. 1. 173). Name of a Jana- 
pada that is not identified or found elsewhere. 

19. Ajada (IV. 1. 171). It is also not mentioned 
outside the Ashtadhyayl and remains unknown. The 
name suggests a probable connection with a country 
rich in pastures for goats such as in the Etawah 
district which is still famous for its remarkable breed 
of goats. 

20. Rahku (IV. 2. 100). A man of Raiiku country 
was called Raiikavaka, a bull as Rahkavayana and a 
blanket as Raiikava as explained by the coninumtary on 
the sfitra. There is no clue in literatuie to identify this 
Janapada, but Dr. Motichaiidra on the basis of the 
liangkas language sugg(\sts that the Ranku (-oiintry may 
be identified with Malla (upper) Johara in north-western 
coi'iier of Almora and Malla. Danpui’ situated in west and 
south-west of .lohara villages where the language is 
spoken. The area of ancient Raiiku must have been 
much bigger than at pi’esent {Indian Costume, BJiurtiya 
Vldya, Vol. I, p. 46, note; for the Rangkas lang- 
uage see Lingvistic Surrey of India, Vol. Ill, Pt. 
I, p.479). 

21. BMradmja (TV. 2. 145). The Kasika points 
out clearly that Bharadviija in this siitra i.s not a gotra 
but the namt^ of a country. As Pargiter has remarked 
Bhai'advaja is often mentioned in the Mahabharata in 
connection with the u])per part of the Ganges near 
the hills, and the Bharadvajas were no doubt his 
descendants living in GarhwaJ (Mark. Purana, 
p. 320). The Ati'eya.s are mentioned along with the 
Bharadvajas both in the Bhishmaparva and Markajadeya 
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Purana lists, and Panini also mentions them as a section 
of the Bharadvaja gotra {vide Ganapatha Asvadi, IV. 1. 
110, Atreya BMradvdje). 

22. Kosala, (IV. 1. 171). A well-known Janapada 
of the cast which was ruled by a powerful monarchy and 
reckoned amongst the Sixteen Great C’onntries. We 
have no information from the A sihi/idhydyl about its 
capital in Panini ’s time. SravastT is mentioned as a 
place-name in a gana along with Varanasi and Kausambi. 
Sarayu and Ikshvaku are also mentioned in a sutra (VI. 
4. 174). 

23. A"/7..‘'7 (IV. 2. IIO). It is certainly a place 
name and probably a danapada or loniitiv of wbicb Ibe 
capital was at Varanasi mentiojied separately in ibe 
Ganapatha. There is no indication that it was an 
independent monarchy like Kosala. 

24. Vriji (TV. 2. 131). It was the name of a Jana- 
pada which as we know from the Buddhist literature in- 
cluded the territories of the Videbas and the TJehehavis 


{Buddhist India, p. 25). 

25. Magadha (TV. 1. 170). A famous flanapada 
which occupied the country now I'epresented by Bihar 
south of the Gahga. It was a powei-ful monarchy under 


Bimbisaira and Ajatasatru having political relations with 
Ka.4i and Kosala. The royal constitution of Magadha is 


referred to by Panini also. 

26. Kalihga, (TV. 1. 170). Panini mentions 
Kalihga as a kingdom, but it is not included in the tradi- 
tional list of the Janapadas. In Panini ’s time Orissa 


appears to have formed part of Kalihga. 

27. Suramasa (IV. 1. 170). There is no indication 
to determine the geographical po.sition of this Janapada, 
but on the basis of a striking similarity of names we may 
identify it with the Surma valley and Hill Districts 
Divisions of Assam. Panini ’s geographical horizon ex- 
tending up to Kalihga in the east may very well have in- 
cluded Assam as being the eastern-most limit of India. 
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Suramasa is read after Magadha and Kalinga, and pos- 
vsibly it represents the old name of Assam. 

28. Avanti (IV. 1. 175). Name of a country of 
which the capital was UjjayinI which is referred to only 
in the Gauapatha (IV. 2. 82; IV. 2. 127). The Avanti 
Janapada was closely connected with the Vindhyas. 

29. Kunti (IV. 1. 175). Patafljali takes this along 
with the former as implied in rule IV. 1. 171 (Jana- 
pada names ending in short i). They appear to be ad- 
jacent neighbours of the Avanti. The Mahabhfirata 
jnentions a rivci‘ cfilled Asva Nadi flowing in the Kunti 
country (Vanaparva, 308. 7), which is said to be a tribu- 
tary of the Chambala (Dey, Geog. Diet., p. 129). Panini 
mentions Kunti along Avith Surashtra which would make 
the two Janapadas located in proximity of each other 
(\^I. 2. 37). 

30. A^mnka (IV. 1. 173). This country is placed 
by the Ramayana in the middle of India (Paigito-, op. 
cit., p. 330). According to Professor/ Rhys Davids 
.As'maka was the same as Assaka of which the position 
Avas immediately north-west of Avanti. This is also in- 
dicated by the compound name A vanty-A smakfih men- 
tioned in the Ganapatha (VI. 2. 12). The settlement on 
the Godavari with its capital at Pratishthana or Paithana 
may have been a later colony (cf. Buddhist India, 
p. 28). 

The above is a list of Janapadas compiled from 
Panitii’s sutras only. This gives us a chain of names ex- 
tending from the extreme north-west to the extreme eastein 
end of the (ouritjy. Each Janapada was marked by boun- 
daries {Janapada tadavadhyoscha, IV. 2. 124) indicated by 
other neighbouring Janapadas, for, as the Kasika says, 
only a danapada marked the lioundaries of another 
danapada. The Ganapatha also may be helpful in 
furnishing a trustworthy list of additional names of 
Janapadas which interpreted with the foregoing would 
make the picture of the geographical horizon known to 
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Panini more complete in detail and depth. To mention 
only a few important names we find a reference to Barham 
(IV. 3. 93; bordering the sen-const near the estuary of 
the Indus where the port Barbarika was situated; 
Ka^mira (IV. 2. 133; IV. 3. 93); Vrasd (IV. 3. 93, moilern 
Hazara); Darad (IV. 3. 93, modern Dardistan); Gabdikd 
(IV. 3. 93, placed outside Aryavarta by Patanjali, and 
recognizable as the original homelands of th(‘ (larldi tribe 
called Gadderan beyond Dhaulidhar in the C’hamha 
valle}^, Patachchara (IV. 2. 110) mentioned in the 
Mahabharata perhaps the country on the south hank of 
the Sarasvati noted for the depredatory lend(‘ncies of its 
people where the Yadava women weie also plundered; 
YakriUoman (IV. 2. 110) ]daced south ot sorasena 

(Bhishmaparva, IX. 40 and Virfitaparva, V. 4) and cor- 
responding to the territory lying ludwemi lhawah in the 
north and Jalaun and Orai in the south and Kalpi in the 
east, and Sarruftena (IV. 3. 92), also called Sarvaseni, cf. 
Kii^ika, VI. 2. 33; VIII. 1. 5, which is said to be a rain- 
less country. 

A further instalnumt, and that is a very sub- 
stantial one, of geogiaiphical information is obtainable 
from the Ashtddhydyl in the form of tribal names of 
people who were living under political constitutions of a 
varied character, and these will be discussed in a sulise- 
quent chapter. 


Towns and Villages 

The units of the settlements of population consisted 
of big cities {nagara), villages (grdfna), colonies ot herds- 
men who were often moving with their ranches {ghosha, 
Vi. 2. 85) and smaller hamlets called kheta (VT. 2. 
126). Panini distinguishes between a grama and nagara, 
as in sutra Prachdm grdma-nagardridm. (VTT. 3. 14). but 
in other sutras he treats gram/i to iiudude bigger centres of 
population also, r.g., when he refers to Vdhlka grumaii 
F.6 
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2. 117) and IJdtchya gramas (IV. 2. 109) he certainly in- 
tends nagara also by that word. Fatafljali discussing 
the distinction of meaning between these two words lays 
down that a common-sense view should be taken in the 
matter and that there is no use arguing to logical conclu- 
sion where the usage of the people is involved (tatrdti- 
nirhandho na Idhhah, III. 321). 

FLace-name Endings. — For purposes of grammatical 
regulations Panini analyses place-names in terms of the 
final word or ending, of which an interesting list may be 
compiled as follows : 

1. Nagara (IV. 2. 142). An important ending found 
in many old names and om; which has like continued 
throughout the history of Indian place-names up to our 
own time. According to Panini this was used both in 
the eastern and northern divisions of India, the acfcen- 
tuation of which is regulated by siitra, VI. 2. 89 which 
teaches an initial acute accent for place-names ending in 
nagara in the east of India. Two specific names of 
eastern cities are mentioned as Mahanagara and 
Navanagara. 

2. Pura (IV. 2. 122). A common place-ending like 

No. 1 ; as examples Panini himself mentions Hastinapura, 
Phalakapura, Mardeyapura (VI. 2. 101). The first 

was the capital of the Kuru Janapada, now situated on 
an old bed of the Gauga, twenty-two miles noi'th-east of 
Meerut. He also refers to Arishtapura and Gaudapura 
(VI. 2. 100), the former may be identified with Arittha- 
pura mentioned in Buddhist literature as a city in the 
kingdom of Sivi over which king Sivi reigned, and the 
latter probably with Gauda-grama or Gurgaon in the 
south-east of I’anjab which although ending as gaon is 
nevertheless the bea.dquartt:rs of a distri(;t. 

3. Grama (IV. 2. 142), one of the commonest place- 
name endings found in the whole of North India. 

4. Kheta (VI, 2. 120), a small hamlet now called 
Kherd and usually applied as a self-sufficient name to 
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small habitations. Panini says that a wretched city was 
contemptuously referred to as Nagam-kheta. 

5. Ghosha (VI. 2. 85). As pointed out above 
ghosa was a settlement of the cattle-i-earing elements in 
the population and is translated as abhlrapalli by com- 
mentators. 

6-9. Ktila, iiuda, Hthala, Karsha (VI. 2. 129). 
Applied to village names aceording to Kasika. Sthala is 
found in the plaiie-narne Kapisthala which is implied as 
a counter-example in VllII. 3. 91 and is represented by 
modern Kaithal in Kaiiial district, still remembered by 
the local Pandits by its original name. The form sthall 
is also used as an ending denoting a natural open country 
or toi rain. (iV. 1. 42.) 

10-11. Tim and Rhpya. (IV. 2. 106). Th(‘ Kas^ika men- 
tions Kakatlra, Palvalatlra, and Vrikarupya, Sivaruya, 
respectively as examples. We find Kastira mentioned as 
the name of a nagam in a siltra (VI. 1. 155) which is 
without sufiicient reason connected with the Greek word 
Kasft'/i fires, for tin. According to Patafijali Panini’s 
Kastira wns the name of a Vahika-grama (II. 293) which 
Jiiay have Ih'cii situati'd on l.he bank of a stream. 

12. Knchcliha (IV. 2. 126). Place-names ending in 
Kachchha must have U'cn located in the sphere of the 
Kachchha country lu^ar the sea-coast from the estuary of 
the Indus up to the mouth of the Narbada. The Kaiika 
mentions Darn kachchha and Pippall-kaclichha, the later 
probably idemtical with the liajpipla state occupying the 
Rewa Kafitha, near the mouth of the Narbada in the 
Ilombay Presidency. 

13-15. Vaktra, Garia (IV. 2. 126). These 

were used as Uttarapada in forming place-names. The 
word Vaktra may have been found in names situated on 
the river deltas, Sindhuvaktra. The name 

Vibhujagni mentioned in Kii^ikii as an example may lie a 
later illustration but seems to be connected with Bhuj in 
Kutch. Garta appears to have meant a valley as in the 
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name Trigarta which ciomprised three mountain 
valleys. 

16. Pfdada (IV. 2. 142), found in such names as 
Dakshipalada. This word in the Atharvaveda denotes 
straw (IX. 3. 17) and may have denoted a place in the vici- 
nity of which stumps of various luxuriant weeds and 
grasses were found. 

17. Arma (VI. 2. 90). A name for a class of settle- 
ments of which .some spetofic names are mentioned by 
Pfinini himself (VI. 2. 91), one of which Madrarma con- 
nects the same with the Madra country. The word is 
found in the Taittiraya Biahmana (III. 4. 1. 9). 

18. Vaha (IV. 2. 122). It seems to have been com- 
mon in the Vahika country. Piluvaha is mentioned as the 
name of a place (VI. 3. 121), so called from the presence 
of the Pilii trees. The name PhalgunTvaha in Kasika 
may be trai.ed in modern I’hagwara. 

19. TJrada (TV. 2. 142), literally a pool of water; 
places having such a reservoir were named accord- 
ingly, mostly in the region of Kurukshetra. 

20. Pr'ast/ia (IV. 2. 122; IV. 2. 110). The names 
ending in praatha were' conlined mostly to the Kuru 
country, the legion of Kurukshetra in the south-east of 
the Pan jab where prosf/ta may .still lie traced as pnta in 
the names of places. The Kasika mentions Indra- 
prastha, Suvarnaprastha (Sone-pat). Karkiprastha and 
Miilaprastha a, re leferred to in the sutras themselves 
(VI. 2. 87, 88). Otluu’ names ending in prastha included 
in the ganas Kai’kyadi and Maladi may be unimportant 
places in south-east Panjab, e.fj., Karkiprastha (Khekra) 
and Makrlprastlia (Maripat). 

21. Kantlui. Panini says that A'awitAd was used with 
place-names in the Usinaca («untry (IT. 4. 20) and in the 
Varnu Valley (IV. 2. 103). The name Ahvarakantham of a 
place in the Usinara Janapada points to the followers of 
the Ahvaraka school of the Black Yajuraveda who thus ap- 
pear to have been settled in that part of the country. Some 
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place-names ending in Kaiithd are especiallj'’ mentioned in 
the Chihaiifidi group (VI. 2. 125) winch are all odd names. 
The word Kantha is traced to the Saka language where it 
means “city.” (Sten Konow, Corpus of Kharoshtin 
Inscrijytions , p. 43, quoting Liideis who traces the word 
Kantha in Kadhavara of an inscription, (-f. also JR AS., 
1934, p. 516, “TTere ludongs Sogdiau K/7/idtt-“city,” 
Saka A'a?/?/ia-“city,” earlier attested in Maikantha”.) 
The word is known to Panini as of faii ly common use in 
the north-west of India where it must have Ix'en adopted 
in very early times from the language of the Sakas who 
are mentioned in the inscription of Darius engi’aved on 
the Persepolis Tomb as Saka Pnra Damya, i.tt., the Sakas 
from beyond the s('a, which shows that they wei’c settled 
somewhei'e iiea.i- the* C'aspian sea. The northern trade 
route from India leading ria Oxns to th(‘ West must 
have put Indian ti-adiu's in conta(‘t with the §akas in 
very early times, probably sixth (‘entnry B.C. 

Norms of Tninis.— \ n Ihinini’s scheme the towns 
in North India fall under two geographical divisions, 
riz., Udlchya grama (TV. 2. 109) and Piac-hyagrama 

(VII. 3. 14). The towns of the north have again two sub 
divisions, riz., the VriliTka-gramas (IV. 2. 117) or the 
towns in the Vahika country, and the towns in the 
Uslnara country which geographicallv foiancd iiart of 
Vahika (TV. 2.' 118). 

That Panini was acquainted with a lai'ge numlier of 
towns is made idear by his refei’encc' to place-names in 
the seventeen ganas enumerated in sutra IV. 2. 80. 
Some of these towns were foililied cities, others were 
trading (^enti'es and emporiums for the distribution of 
merchandise and still others were capital idties of 
Janapadas or tribes settled in the great hegemony from 
the Jamna to the Oxus. That ancient India possessed a 
considerable number of flourishing centres of population 
in the form of cities or towns is also attested to by the testi- 
mony of the Greek winters. According to them Panjab 
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was full of towns, centres of industry and economic 
prosperity. Many of these figured as forts or centres of 
defence such as the famous town of M'assaga (Ma^akavati), 
or Aornos (Varana) in the country of the A^vakas. The 
free clan called the Glaukanikoi (identical with the 
Glauchukayanakas of the Kasika on Panini IV. 3. 99), 
whose country lay in the fertile and populous regions 
lying in the south of Kashmir (the Bhimber and Bajaur 
districts), between the upper courses of the Jheluin and the 
Chenab and the Ravi, had as many as thirty-seven cities, 
the smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 in- 
habitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. 
There were also a great many villages which were not 
less populous than the towns. (MT^rindle, Invasion- of 
Alexander , p. 112). Strabo aflirms that in the territories 
of the nine nations situated betwt'cn the tlhehim and the 
lieas, such as the Malloi, Oxydrakai and others, theie weie 
as many as 500 cities (ibid., p. 112). Megasthenes makes 
the following general .statement on the cities of Mauryan 
India “Of their cities it is said that the number is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision’’ (M’Oriudle’s 
Me(jasthenes and Anian, p. 209). The above accounts 
of Greek historians do not seem to sulVer from exaggera 
tion as only in the lists attached to the two sutras, viz., IV. 
2. 75, and IV. 2. 80, we have no less than 300 place-names, 
and these may be fiiither augmented if we add the tc'sti- 
mony of the other groups, as tho.se headed by Suvastu 
(IV. 2. 77), Varana (IV. 2. 80), Madhu (TV. 2. 86), 
Utkara (IV. 2. 90), Nada (IV. 2. 91), Kattri (IV. 2. 95), 
Nadi (IV. 2. 97), Kiisi (IV. 2. 116), Ghuma (IV. 2. 127), 
Karki (IV. 2. 87), Chihana (IV. 2. 125), etc. This gives 
us a substantial list comprising about 500 names. The 
testimony of grammatical literature in this case almost 
confirms the cen.sus recorded by Greek writers. The 
grammatical evidence is much more valuable as it is only 
here in the whole range of Sanskrit literature that a vast 
body of actual place-names has been preserved to us. If 
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we add to this the names of tribes eml)odicd in the gana 
lists, such as Asvjidi (IV. 1. 110), many of which were 
names of well-known Lankika gotras, and can be identified 
with the names of peoples mentioned by Greek wj'iters, the 
geographical harvest I'eaped from tlie Ashtfidhynyl becomes 
exceptionally rich and pregnant Avith fruitful results for 
all future researches in ancient Indian geography. As the 
work of e.xploring and laying bare th(! conteiits of the 
numberless mounds, Avith Avhich the valley of the Indus 
and of the Punjab i-ivei-s and the Gangetic basin are dotted 
all over, })rogrcsses under a scheme of scientific archaeology 
we shall have to fall back Aipon the Paninian lists and 
the accounts of Greek Avriters foi* recovei’ing the ancient 
names of those places ov sites. 

Place-7iames w the .S’aGY/.f,-- The following names 
of cities or towns aiv referred to in the suti-as 
themselves and are, therefore, of fii-st-rate authority : — 

K dpUi (TV . 2. 99), capital of a province, best known 
from PanTni’s time onwards as giving its name to a 
spirituous licpior distilled from its gra])e fruits, destroyed 
by the Acha:.‘menian, emperor Cyprus or Kiuai in the sixth 
century B.C., later on jepopulated and finally laid into 
ruins by the IJiinas, identified as modern Begram about 50 
miles north of Kabul); Smmlstara (IV. 2. 77, chief city 
in the valley of the Swat); Varand (IV. 2. 82. phonetical- 
ly connected with the mount llna, pronounced Uiira in 
Pushtu, identified as Aornos, the natural stronghold 
near the country of the Assakenoi or Asvakayanas, and 
situated a few miles west of the Indus, the supposed Sans- 
krit restoration of the name by Sir Aurel Stein as A vm'na 
should l)e corrected as Varana mentioned as a famous place- 
name, cf. ASM., No. 42, pp. 89-90); Vdnun'n (so called 
from its situation in the Varnu or Bannu valley, IV. 2. 
77, IV. 2. 103); §aldtnra (TV. 3. 94, situated at a distance 
of four miles from. Ohind on the right bank of Indus, in 
the northern angle foimed by the junction of the Kabul 
river, modern Lahur, identified as birthplace of Panini); 
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Tudl, Varmatl (Bimran, Masson, Ai iana Antiqua, p. 69); 
Kuchmdra (IV, 3. 94), pcnhaps (.•onne(;k*d with Kucha, 
the old name of Turkistan appearing in a Saiiskiit man- 
iisci'ipt from the territory, Liiders, Zur Geschickte and 
Gographie O.^turkestam, p. 246, Vai aliamihira mentions 
the Kuchikas amongst people of the noi-th); Tukslumld 
(IV. 3. 93, “a great and flourishing city, the greatest, 
indeed, of all the c;ities which lay between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes” , Ale.i^'indf'r's farasion, ]). 92); ^drkara (TV. 
2. 83), Snkknr in Sind on the Indus opposite Rohri seat of 
a district, cf. Sarkarah, as the name of a people in the 
list of the Markandeya Purana, p. 373); Sankala (IV. 2. 
75, modern Sangalawala-tiba, dhnng district, a strongly 
fortified city of the Kathians, M’t’rindle’s .ihwander, ]). 
115); Knxtirn and AjaKtimdo (VI. 1. 155), the former 
designated a VahTka city by Paladiali) ; ('hiliaimktrnthnm 
(VI. 2. 125, a place-name in the I.'slnara conntiy where 
the word Kanthii taken fiom the sa,kn language was a 
popular ending); Arhhtniniia (VI. 2. 190. same as 
Aritthapura, a city of Sivi Kingdom referred to in Bud- 
dhist literature); Gavdapura (VI. 2. 100); Ka pi. ‘it halo. 

(VIII. 3. 91, modej’u Kaitha! in Kama I district); Katri 
(IV. 2. 95); Hdstinapnrn, Phafpkapiim, Mdrdeyapura 
(IV. 2. 101, the last two unidentified); P ahull (IV. 
2. 110); Roiil (IV, 2. 78); Sdnkdhpt (IV. 2. 80. modern 
Sankisa, situated on the noi-th bank of the river 
Ikshumatl in Farrukhabad district, the Saukasyadi group 
also includes Kdrnpilya, modern Kampil in Kaimganj 
Tehsil of Farrukhabad); Aaandlrat (VIII . 2. 12; IV. 2. 86, 
title of the royal city of .lanamejaya Parikshita, in which 
the horse for his famous sacrifice was bound, Vedio Index, 
I. 72; the Kasika equates it with Ahisthala); sikhdvala 
(IV. 2. 89, name of a nagara according to Kasika, phone- 
tically conneted with Sihawal on the left bank of the river 
Son in Hewa State in Baghelkhand). Panini again refers 
to Sikhavala as a proper name {Danta-^ikhdt samjndydm, 
V. 2. 113). Refereiu-e has already Iieen made to the names 
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of two eastern towns called Mahanagara and Navanagara 
(VI. 2. 89). The forniei- may iierhaps be the same as 
Mahasthana. 

Some Importofit Na7nes in the Ganns . — There ai*e 
some ancient place-names included in the ganas 
which can be definitely identified with ancient sites, e.g., 
Saunetra, identical with Sunet in Ludhiana district 3 
miles south-west of Ludhiana town, having a large mound 
and ruins clearly marking the ancient site of an important 
(a'ty which on the basis of coins discovered thei'c (‘iin 
ningham concluded must have been in existence before tin? 
Christian era (ASR., Vol. XIV, p. 05 ; Jkinini Saiikala- 
digana); §aii‘lshaha (IV. 2. 80, same as Sirsa, head- 
quarters of a sub-division of the same name in Ilissar 
district, and situated on the north side of a dry lied of the 
Ghaggar, having considerable ancient laiins lying near the 
south-west corner of the modern town); Taushdyana 
(Pakshildi group, IV. 2. 80), which may be identified wdtb 
Tohana, a place of hi.storical and archa>o1ogical interest 
in the Fatbabad Tehsil of TTissar district); SrdrasfJ, 
Vdrdriasi, Kausmrihi, Pdvd (IV. 2. 97); Sauhhutu (IV. 2. 
75), which is identified with the kingdom of the Sophytes 
mentioned by Greek writers, M’Crindle, Alemnder, p. 280, 
the men and women of which were noted for their beauty 
and courage, and which is especially noted by the GrecLs 
for a fm-odous breed of dogs remarkable for their size and 
sla'ength said to have been bi'cd from tigres.ses, Avhose 
fame as M’Ci indle has shown bad spread to Greece long 
before Alexander’s time (/5/rf., p. 304). The tigrine breed 
of dogs gives a. hint to the location of Saubbuta in the 
Kekaya country or the Salt Range for aiwrding to the 
Ramayana (II. 7.00 20) Bharata received fiom his 
maternal uncle, the king of the Kaikeyas, presents includ- 
ing “the dogs bred in the palace, gifted with the strength 
of the tiger and of huge body.” 
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ADDENDA 

— The word Maharaja referred to in sutra 
J V. 3. 97 (HfRi^nssT^) is taken by Dr. Jayaswal to refer to 
a republican state [Hindu Politi/, I. 159], Their coins 
found in the Pan jab bear the legend Maharaja Jana- 
'padasa in Brahini or Kharoshthi [Cunningham, Coins of 
Ancient India, p. 69]. Their exact place is not settled, 
hut might have betm in the vicinity of the Auduinharas. 
That it was the name of a Janapada may l)e taken to be 
definite. 

— 'Panini refers to in the eompouiid phrase 
Taitila-kadru (VT. 2. 42) which probably signified 
the dappled colour of the 'I’aitila eountrv. 'I'aitila of 
Panini seems to be identical with Taitaia of Kautilya 
which is mentioned in the Arthasastra, as a place famous 
for its horses of middle variety (Arthasastra. ll. 30, 
p. 133). Dr. Motichandra takes it to In' a part of 
Badkhshan notorious in traveller’s tales for its tittiras 
(pai'tridges). The horses of tittira-kalmdsha variety i-e- 
ferj'ed to jii ancient literature seem to be impoi-ted from 
this region. 

— included in the Taksha.siladi gana (IV. 3. 
93) appears to be Saharala in district Ludhiana, known 
as the original place of a branch of the Agravala Vaisyas 
called Panini enjoins ?r5T suffix in the same 

sense, ?rfii5i^ H 1 

— It is mentioned by Panini (IV. 2. 54) as 
the name of a place inhabited by the Aishukaris, probably 
a immunity of lK)w-raakers. The Jaina Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra (XIV. 1; S. B. E. XLV. 62) speaks of an ancient, 
wealthy, famous and beautiful town, named Isukara after 
its ruler Isukaia (the AVrow-maker) situated in the Kuru 
country. [See, Pay Chaudhary, Political His. of Anc. 
India, p. 113; B. C. Law, India as described in Early 
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Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 36]. Possibly 
Hissar retains the traces of the old name Aishukari. 

— forming part of the gana Sakhyadi (TV. 2. 
80) avowedly giving a list of place-names, (!an be 
identified with Chakwal in .Jheluni district situated on a 
tributary of the Jhelum. 

— read in sutra I.V. 2. 88 ( may be 

the same as Nadol in Marwar. (Cf. P rithmrajavijaya, 
X. 50). 

and ^ — ^plaoe-names included in the 
JHlf (IV. 2. 77) have been identified by Sylvain L6vi 
with the two localities mimed Und and Khund neai' 
Attock [Journal Asiatique, 1015, p. 73; Journal of the 
U. P. H. S., December, 1042, p. 37]. 

— mentioned in the Ganapatha of VI. 1. 
157. My suggestion to identify it with Kamganga finds 
support from the Manasa-Kbanda which states that the 
Jtamganga was also called Rathavahini (cf. Aitkinson, 
Gazetteei' of the Himalayan Districts, Vol. II, p. 313, 
identifying HathavrihinT with the western Ramgariga; see 
also by Pt. Badri Datta Pande, p. 169). 





THE CHAKEADHVAJA FLAG OF INDIA 

The design adopted as the National Seal of Free India 
is taken from the Lion-Capital of the Maurya Emperor 
Asoka, who ruled in the 3rd century ILC. This, in a 
way, connects modern India with the traditions of her 
glorious past, and the design is doubly welcome as the 
fruit of the creative genius of one of India’s gri>atest sons, 
who not only uiiihed the whole country under his benevolent 
policy, but also was the first emperor in his- 
tory to conceive the unity of Asia on the widest humani- 
tarian basis. 

The original Lion-Capital is now placed in the 
Sarnath Museum near Banaras. It surmounted a stone 
pillar raised by Asoka at the spot hallowed by the Buddha 
preaching his First Sermon, a place of universal signi- 
ficance in the religious history of Buddhism. The Lion- 
Capital supported at the top a big Dharamachaki’a — Wheel 
of Law, which is a symbol of Buddha’si religion and also 
of the Universal Law that the teachings of the Master 
typified. Although that symbol no longer exists, the 
(Capital in its present form consisting of four powerfully 
built lions, seated back to back and placed on a round 
abacus is a wonderful specimen of design and execution. 
On its drum are shown four smaller Dharamachakras, 
alternating with four animals including a bull, a horse, 
an elephant and a lion. The Dharamachakra on the drum 
has been adopted as the emblem on India’s National 
Tricolour Flag, whieh for this reason may suitably be 
named as the Chakradhvaja, i.e , “The Wheel-Flag,” 
and this name would be in the traditions of the other 
ancient flags of India, like the Garudadhvaja of the 
Gupta period, the Golden Age of Indian history. 

The Lion Capital with its various elements is 

symbolical of a great idea, the emergence and the 
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firm establishment of the Rule of Law over Force. The 
seated lions replete with great energy, represent dominant 
power, which inheres in the nation, but which stands in 
need of being harnessed and integrated for achieving 
universal Imppiness grounded in rightc'ousness. The four 
animals on the drum are typical Indian animals, represent- 
ing different qualities of human character and are drawn 
as showing great movement, to indicate the principle of 
dynamic action and energising of the people in their 
newly awakened condition. The smaller Dharamachakras 
integrated in the designs of the drum are intended to 
emphasise in an obvious manner the fundamental unity 
that underlies the diversity that is characteristic of Indian 
uvilization. The basic note of India’s national structure 
as can be seen through the ages has always been an emp- 
hasis on unity and accord transcending the diversity of 
race, religion, language and culture. The repeated symbol 
of the foul- smaller Dharamachakras brings out this basic 
oneness in a most attractive manner and the artist who 
conceived of repeating the wheel pattern to alternate with 
the different animals deserves the highest praise for visua- 
lising a great idea and executing it with consummate 
skill. 

Victory to the (Ireat Chakradhvaja Flag of India! 

— V. S. Agrawala 
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The Cult of Jagannatha 


The religious life of Orissa is inextricably bound up with 
Jagannatha of Purl For the people of Orissa Jagannatha is the 
manifestation of the Supreme Being. There have been from time 
to time revolutionary changes in the popular religion of the 
country ; Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and Vaishnavism all have 
exercised a strong influence on the religious beliefs of the people. 
Sometimes royal patronage has lent support to one particular cult 
or another, but the glory of Jagannatha continues undiminished as 
ever. The history of the religion of the Oriya people is, so to 
speak, the history of Jagannatha. 

The origin of Jagannatha worship is shrouded in mystery. 
Some scholars trace it to the Jaina or Buddhistic sources while 
others are inclined to ascribe it to the philosophy of Vaishnavism. 
According to Prof. P. Mukharji, Jagannatha was from the very 
beginning conceived as Krishna-Vasudeva who was worshipped 
along with his brother Balarama-Sahkarshana. Later with the 
spread of Sahkhya philosophy when every god was associated 
with a female deity as his Sakti Subhadra found a place with 
Krishna-Vasudeva and Balarama-Sahkarshana. ^ In support of his 
view the learned Professor quotes Utkala Khanda of the Skanda 
Parana where Subhadra is said to be “ both his (Jagannatha’s) 
sister and wife and says 

that ‘ she is but another embodiment of Lakshmi.* He thinks that 
Jagannatha- worship began sometime before the Christian era. ' 

/ 

Late Mahamahopadhyaya Sadasiva Misra also in his 
work ‘ Sr/ Jagannatha Dcvera Mandira ' made an attempt 
to establish that the • rigin of J^^gannatha worship lies in 
Brahmanism. 

There are three strong reasons for not accepting these views. 
First, the name of Jagannatha for Krishna-Vasudeva; second, the 
image of Jagannatha which is so very unlike any other deity of 
Brahmanism and third, the existence of Subhadra between 
Jagannatha and Baladhadra. 

Jagannatha (Lord of the Universe) is an attribute of Vishnu 
and Jagannatha has been used as another name for Vishnu, but 
nowhere in the ancient scriptures has Jagannatha been spoken of 
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as one of the manifestations of Vishnu. It is beyond our compre* 
hension how the name of Krishna-Vasudeva was replaced by that 
of Jagannatha. As regards the image of Jagannatha it is an 
uncouth figure having nothing in common with the image of 
Krishna-Vasudeva. It is not at all artistic while its significance is 
not easily understood. The conception that led to the produc- 
tion of the strafige images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadrahas to be traced. Nowhere is Krishna-Vasudeva known 
as Jagannatha. Jagannatha is not mentioned as one of the 
Avataras in any of our religious works. Prof. Mukbarji and those 
who think that Jagannatha was originally conceived as Krishna- 
Vasudeva do not explain how the name of Krishna-Vasudeva was 
changed into Jt^annatha. It has been suggested that the Savaras 
who thought of gods as horrible beings worshipped this image 
which later came to be known as Krishna-Vasudeva. If this view 
is acrepted, it has to be admitted that the Savaras worshipped 
some other deity than Krishna-Vasudeva. Thus it is clear that 
Jagannatha did not originate with Krishna Vasiideva and there is 
no reason to connect the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva with the 
Savaras. 

isahkhya philosophy had been evolved sometime before the 
advent of Buddha but the conception of Purnsha and Prakrlti 
based on that philosophy did not spread till the 8th or the 9th 
century A.D. It was after this that every god was associated 
with his Sakti who was taken to be his wife. Nowhere else has 
the sister of any deity in the Hindu pantheon been conceived as 
his Sakti. The worship of Krishna-Vasudeva was in vogue in 
different parts of India but nowhere was he known under the name 
of Jagannatha nor did Subhadra find a place along with him. 
Barahamihira (5th Century A.D.) in his Brihat Samhita says that 
between the images of Baladeva and Krishna the image of the god- 
dess Ekanainsa should be placed. But in the Puranas that have 
referred to Krishna-Vasuedva and Baladeva no mention of Eka- 
natnsa has been made. The description of Ekananisa as given by 
Barahamihira does not in the least agree with the image of 
Subhadra. So it is evident that Ekanainsa has nothing to do with 
Subhadra. Nor is Subhadra a product of the influence of Sankhya 
philosophy. The Utkala Khattda which has been quoted by Prof. 
Mukharji has only made an attempt to establish that every god 
including Jagannatha is associated with his Sakti but it has found it 
impossible to deny that Subhadra is regarded as the sister of 
Jagannatha. ') 
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Ssraladasa (15th century) in the Vanaparva and the Virata 
parva of his Mahabharata describes Subhadra to be identical with 
the masculine deity Brahma, the Creator* 

Let us analyse all these facts closely with a view to finding 
a solution to the problem. 

In the Vedas Vishnu has been described as the Supreme Being 
of all-pervading presence difficult 

to say when Krishna-Vasudeva came to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu; but the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva is undoubtedly 
pretty old. In the Buddhist book ‘Niddesa’ which is in Pali there 
is mention of the worship ot Vasudeva and Balabhadra. In an 
inscription which is believed to be of the second century and which 
has been discovered at Gosnndi in Rajaputana mention has been 
made of the worship of Sankarshana and Vasudeva. (The Vidisa 
(Besnagara) inscription refers to the Greek named Heliodoros who 
was sent as an ambassador to the court of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra 
and who became a convert to Vaishnavism. In his zeal for the 
new faith he erected a Garuda-dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva- 
Krishna and called himself a Bhagavata. So it is definitely known 
that the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva (the cult of Bhagavata) had 
penetrated into North-western India by the second century B.C. 
when the Greeks came under its influence. In one of the inscrip- 
tions of Nanaghat caves the names of Sankarshana and Vasudeva 
find mention. Meghasthenes in his accounts of India states that 
the worship of Vasudeva-Krishna had been introduced in Muttra on 
the banks of the Yamuna. Thus it is clear that the worship of 
Kfishna- Vasudeva had been in vmgue before the Mauryas. R. G. 
Bhandarkar conjectures that the philosophy of the Upanishads 
gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism in Eastern India and to the 
worship of Krishna-Vasudeva in Western India, almost contem- 
poraneously. The cult of Bhagavata was prevalent among the 
Satvatas also. Bulher is of opinion that the worship of Krishna- 
Vasudeva may be traced back to the 6th century B.C. Baudhayana 
(5th century B.C.) and Panini (8th century B.C.) both refer to the 
worship of Krishna-Vasudeva. Thus it is evident that the 
worship of Vasudeva began not later than the 8th century B.C. 

Krishna-Vasudeva who was worshipped by the followers 
of the Bhagavata cult had no connection with Gopala-Krishna of 
Muttra and Brindavana. It is in Harivaqisa (3rd century A.D.) 
that we find the first identification of Kpshna-Vasudeva with 
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Gopala-Krishna. Even then Eadha had no place 'with Krishna 
as described in Harivatpsa. In the Bhagavata which was compos* 
ed a long period after Harivamsa there is no mention of Radha. 
Vaishnavism had spread all over India under the influence of the 
Gupta emperors from ^the 4th century onward. In the mean- 
while in the 9th century Sahkaracharya gave an impetus to Saivism 
and Advaita philosophy. A fresh impetus was imparted to 
Vaishnavism in the 11th and 12th centuries by Ramanuja and 
Madvacharya respectively. Ramanuja laid stress on the worship 
of Narayana while Madhvacharya laid stress on the worship of 
Vishnu, but neither of them advocated the worship of Krishna* 
Vasudeva or Gopala- Krishna. It was Nimbarka, a Brahmin of 
Andhra country who first introduced Radha as a companion of 
Krishna, but he assigned as high a place to Rukminl, a consort of 
Krishna as to Radha. By that time Krishna* Vasudeva had been 
totally eclipsed by Gopala- Krishna. Jayadeva (I2th century) in 
his Gitagovtnda raised the love of Radha and Krishna to such 
heights that Krishna- Vasudeva completely vanished from popular 
worship. 

From the above discussions it will be clear that at no time 
was Subhadra worshipped as the Sakti of Krishna- Vasudeva from 
the beginning of the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva till its supplan- 
tation by that of Gopala-Krishna. There is, therefore, absolutely 
no reason to identify Jagannatha with Krishna-Vasudevsy 

We can plausibly account for the name of Jagannatha and 
the existence of Subhadra with him in the following manner. 

There were three images in very ancient times. The chief 
of them was known as Jagannatha and the image between the 
two was considered as a female deity. It was further conceived 
that she was the sister of the other two. When the worship of 
Krishna-Vasudeva was gaining ground in the eastern and southern 
India, the image of jagannatha which had been in existence for 
a very long time was taken to stand for Krishna and the other 
male deity as a matter of course, was called Balarama and the 
female deity who had been considered as the sister of the two was 
called Subhadra. It is likely that at the time when Jagannatha 
was considered to stand for Krishna, a Sakti for each god had not 
been conceived. But by the time when a female deity was consi- 
dered as the Sakti of each god, the name of Jagannatha had been 
so firmly established that it was not possible to change it into 
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any other. Thus the names of the deities remained as Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra. 

Let us now consider what these three images were before 
JagannStha was taken to stand for Krishna. 

Though religious beliefs were based on different schools of 
philosophy they were nevertheless interrelated; consequently 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism were not different religions 
in the same sense as Hinduism and Islam. All these three reli- 
gions were like the different branches of the same tree. So we 
have to bear in mind that none of them supplanted the other. 
Only they flourished side by side ; sometimes one had the ascendency 
and sometimes another. There are evidences which show that 
kings following Brahmanism donated grants to BuAihists and 
Jainas and also Buddhist or Jaina rulers gave lands to Brahmins. 
So there was harmony and cone jrd and no enmity among these 
religions. 

In the 5th century B.C. during the rule of the Nandas, 
Brahmanism seems to have been the popular religion in Orissa 
for the Nanda kings followed it. What was the religion of the 
successors of the Nandas in Orissa is not known to us ; but it 
can be said without any fear of contradiction that Jainism and 
Buddhism spread in Orissa during this period. After the conquest 
of Orissa by Asoka in the third century B.C. Buddhism made 
rapid strides in Orissa Asoka’s personal religion was Buddhism 
and the royal religion must have influenced the people. He under- 
took special measures for the moral uplift of the masses by 
appointing what may be called ministers of morals (Dharma 
MahSmantras). From AsoUa*s inscriptions it is gathered that he 
particularly instructed his officers to make the wild tribes (the 
Atavikas) religious-minded. Of course Asoka’s Dharma was 
based on the principles of non-violence and sanctity of life and 
thus the foundation was laid for the spread of Buddhism among 
them. That the wild tribes formed the majority of the inhabitants 
of Orissa of those days is known from Pali books and from con- 
temporary historical records. Their descendants are still living 
in the Maal areas of Ganjam and Koraput districts and in their 
neighbourhood. 

In the 2nd century B.C. when Kharavela ruled over Orissa 
Jainism came to be the royal religion. Though he performed a 
Rajashya Yajha according to the Vedic rites he was a staunch 
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Jaina and took effeclive measures for its propagration. Again in 
the third century A.D., Tosali appears to have become a famous 
centre of Buddhists. The Guptas were Vaishnavas and naturally 
they patronised Vaishnavisra in Orissa during their rule. The 
Maihara kings (4th and 5th century A.D.) called themselves 
Parama Daivala’ which shows that they followed Brahmanism, 
but the Vasishthas who succeeded them were Vaishnavas, for they 
called themselves ‘ Parama Bhag.xvatas'. The Sailodbhavas who 
came after the Vasishthas were at first followers of Brahmanism 

t t 

but later they became Saivites. H'owards t^'e close of the Sailod- 
bhava rule, Sasanka, the king of Karnasuvarna, conquered Kangoda 
and he was an enemy of Buddhism. Under him the Buddhists 
were badly persecuted. The atrocities committed by him 
on the Buddhists have been recorded by lliueu Tsang in his accounts 
from which*we also know that Odra portion of Orissa was Buddhist 
while in Kalinga and Kangoda Buddhism had lost its hold. 

In Harsha Buddhism found a strong supporter in Kangoda. 
The Gangas of Kalinga who ruled as contemporaries of the 
Sailodbhavas were Saivites. The Karas or the Bhaumas 
supported Buddhism and under them Buddhism reached the height 
of its glory in Orissa. But there are evidences to show that 
Vaishnavism and Saivism were also prevalent. Tribhuvana 
MahadevI calls herself ‘ Parama VaishnavT Subhakaradeva calls 
himself 'Mahesvara.' Some of the vassal kings of the Tunga 
dynasty styled themselves ‘Mahesvara’. Subhakaradeva III, at 
the request of Vinlta Tunga donated a village for the xvprship of 
Buddha Bhatlaraka while Vinlta Tunga himself was a Saiva and 
called himself ‘ Mahe.svara’. 

From the foregoing accounts it would be clearly known that 
it was a time when there was an attempt on the part of Brahmanism 
to absorb the declining Buddhism in its fold while Buddhism was 
also making efforts to retain its identity by taking in a part of 
Brahmanism, viz , Tantrikism, From the Buddhistic ruins dis- 
covered at Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and Baudli we find traces of the 
influence of Tantra cult in those days. It has to be borne in mind 
that this influence was not confined to Buddhism aiqne. Saivism 
and Vaishnavism also were influenced by it. In the 6th century A.D., 
Nagarjuna who was versed in Mayuravidya preached his Sflnyavada 
or the doctrine of the Void in Orissa. In the 7th century A.D. 
Manjusri, BodhisrT and Chaiidragomi preached the Nagantaka 
school of Buddhistic philosophy in Orissa. Mayuravidya was 
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based on Tantra and it is known from the Sanyasamhita of 
AchyutSnanda Dasa (I6th century) that Nagantaka and Yogantaka 
schools of philosophy ultimately resulted In lantrikism. When 
Buddhism, Saivism and Vaishnavism were all strongly influenced 
by Tantrikism they tended to lose their separate identities. 

In the 8th century A.D. under the kings of the KesarT 
dynasty Buddhism declined and Brahmanism had the ascendency- 
Sainkaracharya in the 9(h century came to Orissa and est.ablished 
the Bhogavarddhana or Gobarddhana Matha at Puri. Though the 
Kesarls were mainly Silvites, Vaishnavism was also spreading 
steadily. The twin temple at Gandharadi in Baudh is a typical 
specimen of the religious compromise between Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. These two temples are adjacent to each other and 
are constructed in the same style ; but in one of them is installed 
Nilamadhava (Vishnu^ and in the other Siddhesvara {Siva\ With 
the decline of the Kesaris, Saivism also declined and there was 
the rise of Vaishnavism. By the twelfth century, Vaishnavism 
had occupied a position which was unassailable. 

Krishnacharya, one ot the authors of Bauddha-Gana-O-Doha 
belonged to the Vajrayana school. Some scholars identify 
Vajrayana of Buddhism with Sahnja Yana ot Vaishnavism. There 
is in Bengal a sect of Vaislihavas known as Sahajia for their 
following the Sahaja Yana doctrine It has already been said that 
Tantra and Yoga had become a common leatnre of both Buddhism 
and Brahmanism before r>rrdima'.ism could absorb Buddhism in 
its fold. So it is idle to speculate whether Sahajia cult was a 
part of Buddhism or of Vaishnavism. 'I’here is no doubt that 
both Brahmanism and Buddhism had contributed to give rise to 
this Sahajia cult. There is greater likelihood that Sahaja Yana 
came into being under the influence of Vaishnavism on Buddhism. 
At the same time Tantrikism had also deteriorated to a very low 
degree. Tantrikism combined with Sahaja Yana resulted in the 
grossest forms of iramoralUy and satisfaction of lust came to be 
regarded as a virtue. It is probable that the representations of 
amorous flgvires on the walls of temples in Orissa are due to the 
prevalence of this philosophy of satisfaciion of lust. 

Mantrayana or Vajrayana which prevailed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries was only a branch of Buddhism. It was a worst 
form of Tantrikism. Sir Charles Eliot in his work ‘ Hinduism and 
Buddhism’ has shown that in Mantra Yana or Vajrayana the 
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worst forms of conduct in Hinduism have been cleverly mixed up 
with Buddhism. 

A branch of Vajrayana was Vsmacbara, which advocated the 
satisfaction of sexual appetite. Among the followers of Vajrayana 
and Vamachara eighty-four persons are known to have become 
famous. They are known as Siddhas | Some of these 

Siddhas undoubtedly belonged to Orissa. From the Mahabharata 
of Saraladasa it is learnt that Gorakhanatha, one of the Siddhas 
was regarded as a god in Orissa. The present Yogis are the 
remnants of Gorakhanatha’s followers. 

In the philosophical works of the Nathas which are in 
Sanskrit outward forms of worship of gods are considered to be 
unnecessary. The attainment of god within the physical body is 
stressed upon. Study of the Vedas and pilgrimages to holy places 
are equally condemned. That the influence of these different reli- 
gious currents and cross-currents was strongly felt in Orissa cannot 
be gainsaid. 

Under Chodagangadeva (12th Century) Vaishnavism was 
firmly rooted in Orissa. Ramanuja came to Purl sometime between 
1122 and 1137 A.D. and gave a strong impetus to Vaishnavism. The 
temple of Alaranatha at Brahmagiri in the Pur! district was cons- 
tructed about this time. The imt^e of Vishnu along with those of 
Laksbml, Rukmin! and Sarasvat! is worshipped there. Ramanuja 
tried to bring about certain changes in the worship of Jagannatha 
but there was severe opposition. Jagannatha came to be regarded 
as an incarnation of Vishnu but a separate temple was 
constructed in the compound of the temple of Jagannatha to instal 
Laksbml, the consort of Vishnu. 

In the twelfth century also Jayadeva came to Puri and 
preached the cult of Love of Radha and Krishna ; but it took long 
three hundred years till the coming of Sri Chaitanya for this cult 
to be firmly rooted in the Orissan soil. 

The thirteenth century witnessed the activities of Narasinha 
Muni, Narahari Tlrtha and Jagannatha Tirtha who preached 
Vaishnavism in Orissa. In the fourteenth century Narasinha 
Bharati, Vasudeva Bharati and Raghava preached Vaishnavism 
of Maddvacharya school. During the rule of the Ganga Kings 
particularly from Anangabhimadeva III religious teachers of 
Maddhvacharya school preached Vaishnavism under royal 
patronage. 
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The temple of the Sun-god at Konarka was built in the 
fifteenth century. Sun worship had been in vogue even from the 
Vedic age. In course of time the Sun was identified with Vishnu. 
With this identification certain *eremonia1s connected with the Sun 
worship were transferred to the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva. 
Tribikrama (the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu) is also another 
name for the sun. It has to be remembered that the worship of 
Vishnu is almost as old as the Sun worship. It is difficult to say 
with any certainty when Sun worship was introduced in Orissa, 
but from the existence of an image of the sun on a chariot drawn by 
four horses in the Ananta cave which was excavated in the second 
century B.C. some scholars are inclined to believe that Sun wor- 
ship was a part of Vishnu worship even in the second century 
B.C. But such a conclusion from an isolated representation is 
hazardous and cannot be relied upon. 

It is quite probable that during the Kesarl kings sun worship 
was introduced into Oris.'ja. There is the representation of the 
Sun-god drawn by four horses on one of the walls in the compound 
of the Lingaraja temple at Bhuvauesvara. There are traces of 
Sun worship at Jajpur. There were pillars with Garuda seated 
on them, but they have been damaged or destroyed by the 
Muhammedan conquerors. On the steps leading from the 
Varahanath temple to the banks of the Vaitaranl there is a 
representation of the Sun-god drawn by seven horses. It is said 
that Purandara Kesari repaired the temple of the Sun at Konarka. 
There is a pillar called the Garuda pillar inside the temple of 
Jagannatha. Sun worship rcat-hed its zenith in Orissa when 
Narasinhadeva constructed the Sun temple at Korulrka which is 
known as the Black Pagoda to the Western world. 

There was a time when the Suu-god at KonSrka elicited great 
reverence like Jagannatha of Puri. Though the Sun worship 
had been known from the Vedic times it was with the immigration 
of the Magas of Persia that Sun-worship found popular favour in 
India The Magas were Sun-worshippers. Besides the Magas of 
Persia another race also called the Magas of Sakadvipa confirmed 
the Sun worship in India. Of the latter Magas there is a 
tradition that Samba, the son of Krishna was cursed by his father 
to be inflicted with leprosy whereupon he worshipped Mitra, i.«., 
the Sun to recover from the fell disease The Sun god advised 
him to invite some Maga Brahraanas of Sakadvipafor his worship. 
Among the Maga Brahamans there was a sect called the ‘ Konas ’ 
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aod another called the * Arkas.’ The name of Konarka origina* 
ted from the names of these two sects of Brahmins. But 
SfiraladSsa in the Vana Farva of his Mahabharata says that 
Saryanarayana killed the demon ‘Arka’ at the place which came to 
be known as Konarka and where Samba cursed by his father wor- 
shipped the Sun god. We are not inclined to attach much 
importance to these traditions. With the spread of Vaishnavism 
from the 8th century onward incarnations like Kurma (Tortoise) 
Varaha(Boar), Nrusiipha (Man-Lion) etc. came to be worshipped. 
Similarly the worship of the Sun gradually spread till it reached 
its high water mark when Narasinhadeva built the temple of the 
Sun-god at KonSrka 

There is nothing in Orissa to show how the worship of 
Krishna-Vasudeva gradually lost itself in the worship of Gopala- 
Krishna which ultimately culminated in that of Radha-Krishna 
except that there is a tradition that Narasinhadeva 1 built a 
temple at Remuna and it was dedicated to Madanmohana. If 
Jagannatha had been established from the very beginning as 
Krishna-Vasudeva the identification of Krishna-Vasudeva with 
Gopala Krishna and subsequently his association with Radha 
must have found expression in Jagannatha and in the forms of his 
worship. Uptil the end of the 14th century there is no trace of 
these changes in Orissa except that Baladeva and Subhadra were 
seated with Jagannatha in the same temple. 

Jagannatha has been described as Vishnu in a copper-plate 
grant of Narasinhadeva IV. In the same copper-plate is mentioned 
that Gangesvaradeva had constructed the temple of Jagannatha. 
Narasinhadeva flourished in the fourteenth century and by that 
time in other parts of India Gopala-Krishna had totally eclipsed 
Krishna-Vasudeva and the cult of Love of Radha and Krishna had 
obtained a firm footing. But this cult seems to have been com- 
pletely unknown to Orissa till the middle of the 15th century. 

In the Mahabharata of Saraladasa we find references to the 
love of Krishna for the Gopis; but this love has not been given 
so high a place as in the Vaishnavite literature which followed 
Saraladasa’s Mahabharata. The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva found 
an echo in the famous songs of Vidyapati and Cbandidasa of 
Bengal who eulogised the love of Radha and Krishna. The current 
of this cult of Love flowed into Orissa when Kapilendradeva 
(1436-1466 A.D.) introduced the Gitagovinda to be sung in the 
temple of Jagannatha. 
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t’urushottamdeva who succeeded Kapilendradeva is known 
to have made grants of land to one Potesvaiabhatta in which he 
solicited the blessings of Madangopala installed at Remuna. It 
was Purushottamadeva also who brought the image of Sakshi- 
gop ala from Kahchi and installed it in his palace. But till the 
reign of Purushottamdeva there was no worship of Radha along 
with Krishna. 


Sri Chaitanya came to Orissa in 1509 A.D. and stayed there 
for 15 years during the reign of Prataparudradeva who succeeded 
Purushottamadeva.^ Among the aristocrats, particularly among 
the courtiers of Orissa the works of Vidyapati and ChandidSsa 
had been very popular. Ramananda Raya, the Governor of the 
Deccan territory of Orissa was imbued with the spirit of the new 


cult of Love and his exposition of the philosophy of love before 
Sri Chaitanya has been described in Chaitanya Charitamrila, He 
was so much absorbed in religious meditations that he proved a 
failure as a governor and ultimately resigned his post to devote 
himself entirely to religion based on the philosophy of love. It 
is said that he had memorised all the works of Vidyapati and 
Cbandidasa. Thus the field had been prepared for the propaga- 
tion of the cult of love and with the advent of Sri Chaitanya the 
cult of Love easily found favour with the people, 


Contemporary literature of the period shows that SrT 
Chaitanya’s cult of love captivated the minds of the people of the 
upper classes only, hut the common people still thought that 
Jagannatha was the be-all and end-all in religous life. So there was 
a struggle but in course of time Vaishnavism as propounded by 
Sri Chaitanya came to be the religion of the masses. 


Some scholars think that a tooth of Lord Buddha is pre- 
served in the image of JagannStha. This belief is based on an 
account given in Dajlia Dhatu Varpk by Dharmakirtti. In the 
first place Datha Dhatu Vaipsa is not a historical record and 
scondly the story of the tooth relic does not fit in with that of 
Jagannatha. It rather indicates that the tooth was taken away for 
good to Ceylon. 

There, are different traditions relating to the origin of 
Jagannatha. One of them runs as follows. 

When Lord Sriknshna left the world his earthly remains 
were placed on the funeral pyre but the navel portion could not 
be consumed by fire. So it was floated in the sea. It reached 
Nllachala. At this time King Indradyunma was practising austerities 
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to have a view of Vishnu, who appeared before him in a vision 
and ordered liitn to place this navel portion in a wooden image and 
worship it as Vishnu. IBrahm inism does not advocate the worship 
of any part of the dead body as Buddhism does. This tradition 
simply indicates that some Buddhistic story had been later 
medelled to give it a Brah manic appearance. 

NilSmbaradasa (15th century) describes the construction of 
the temple of Jagannatha in his Dsulatola in the following manner. 

Narada informedTlndradyumnai^king of Malava that Nila- 
Madhava was on the ^lore of the Eastern Sea. Indradyumna 
deputed his minister Vidyapati to enquire after Nila-Madhava. 
Vidyapati came to Nllachala and learnt that a S.avara, Visvavasu 
by name had secreted NTlamadhava and allowed no one else to 
visit the deity. Vidyapati man,aged to get himself admitted as a 
guest into Visvavasu’s palace where he fell i i love with his 
daughter. With her help Vidyapati found out where Nila-Madhava 
was and sent word to Indraduymna who proceeded to Orissa with 
a huge army. Vi.svavasu met Indradyumna at Charchika near Bahki 
and submitted to him. They became friends, but in the meantime 
Nila-Madhava had vanished. Indradyum.ca gave up food and 
practised severe austerities for 21 d,ays after which a divine voice 
told him in a dream that Nll.a-fdadhava had taken the form of a 
Darn ia log ol wood/ and was llnalin.; in the sea. He was 
fnrher advired to get the image of Nlla-Madhav.a made out of this 
Daru and worship it. Visvakarraa, the divine architect appeared 
before King Indradyumna in the guise of an old carpenter and under- 
took the conslnictioii of the image on condition that the doors of 
the room where he would work must remain closed for a fixed 
period. The work went on but after some days, Gundicha, the 
queen of Indradyumna got curious and caused the doors to be 
opened. It was found that the old carpenter had vanished and there 
were the three half-done images. These images are still being 
worshipped. 

The following version of the story of Jagannatha is to be 
found in the Vana Parva and Mu.shali Parva of Saraladasa’s 
Mahabharata. When Lord Sri Krishna was killed by the arrow of 
Jara, a fowler, Arjuna tried to consume the dead body in flames, 
but he failed to do so. Consequently it was thrown into the sea 
and at length it floated in the form ot a Darn (a log of wood) to 
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Nllasundara on the shores of the sea. Jara had followed the dead 
body along the sea coast. Indradyumna, son of king Galamadhava 
constructed a temple and installed the linages constructed by 
Visvakarma in disguise. In this version also the uncouth figures 
are ascribed to the opening of the doors before the stipulated 
period. 

There are various traditions pertaining to Jagannatha and 
these are to be found in the Utkala Khanda of Skanda Parana. 
Brahama Parana, Narada Parana, Padma Parana, Kapila Sauihiia, 
Nlladri Mahodaya as well as in ancient works in Oriya, Bengali 
and Telugu. The substance of all these traditions is the same, viz, 
that Jagannatha was being worshipped by a Savara and Indra- 
dyumna subsequently installed him in a temple, in the Bauddha- 
Gana-O-Doha {8th century) which has been edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri there is mention of king IndrabhQti 
whom Pandit Binayak Misra identities with Indradyumna of these 
traditions. But Indrabhuti was the king of Uddiana in the early 
eighth century. Mm. H. P. Sastri identifies Uddiana with Orissa, 
while other scholars do not accept this view and hold that Uddiana 
was somewhere in Assam or Bengal. 

Indrabhuti was a disciple of Aaan?avaira and he was a 
learned scholar in Vajrayana. He was the author of Jnana Siddhi 
and Kuru-kulla Sadhana. His sister, Lakshtninkara (729 A.D.) 
also made a special study of VajraySna. Even if Uddiana was a 
part of Orissa, the line of kings to which Indrabhuti belonged can- 
not be ascertained Historical materials discovered uptil now 
are silent about Indrabhuti. More light may be thrown on Indra- 
bhuti and his kingdom, Uddiana when the Tibetan sources are 
thoroughly explored. Pandit Binayaka Misra thinks that the 
connection of Jagannatha with Indradyumna and the Savaras is 
very old. The name of Indradyumna does not find mention in any 
of the records about the kings of Malava. So we find it really 
very difficult to explain the connection between Indradyumna and 
Jagannatha. 

^Sir A. Cunningham makes the following observation in his 
book THE STUPA OF BHARHUT pages 112-113;- 

3-Tri-Ratna Symbol. 

The principal Buddhist symbol is the Tri-Ratna, or ^Tripal 
Gem* Symbol, which is found in all the countries wherever Buddhism 
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is prevailed. Mr. Beal calls this " the sacred Symbol of the MANI, 
or threefold gem, indicating the all supreme Buddha," and in an* 
other place be described the Symbol as “ the triple object of their 
veneration, BudJha, the Law, and the Chruch.” This triple Symbol 
was a very favourite form of ornament for the pinnacle of gateway, 
or the earrings of a lady, and for the point of a military standard, 
of the centre piece of a necklace. In the Bharhut Sculptures the 
Tri-Ratna Symbol is placed above the thrones of the Buddhas 
Vishwabhu, and Sakya Muni. 

Considerable interest attaches to the Symbol of the Tri- 
Ratna, as there can be no reasonable doubt that the three rude 
figures of Jagannatha, and his sister, and brother, now worshipped 
with so much fervour in Orissa, have been directly derived from 
three of these Symbols. I was first led to this opinion in 1851, by 
the Discovery of three of these Symbols set up together in one of 
the Sanchi Sculptures. Since then I have found these same three 
rude Jagannatha figures are used in all the Native Almanacs of 
Mathura and Benares as the representative of Buddha in the 
Buddha Avatara of Vishnu. This last fact seems to me to be 
conclusive but I may add that the Jagannatha figure in Orissa is 
universally believed to contain a bone of Krishna. But as 
Brahmans do not worship the relics of their gods 1 conclude that 
this bone must be a relic of Buddha, and that the rude figure of 
Jagannatha in which it is contained is one of the old Tri-Ratna, or 
“ Triple-gem " Symbols, of the Buddhist Triad. 

The able reviewer of Mr, Fergussion’s “ Trees and Serpent 
Worship" remarks that "one of the general Cunningham’s 
happiest hits is his derivation of the three fetish-like figures of 
Jagannatha and his sister and brother, from three of the combined 
emblems of the Buddhistic Trinity, placed side by side as at Sanchi." 
'* The resemblance ” he adds, ** is rude but unmistakable." 

The same learned author has also dealt with the Symbols 
of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha in his book “ The Bhilsa Topes’*. 
Mr. Cunningham observes ; — 

7. Dharma, or Concrete Nature, was, I believe neatly 
symbolised by a monogram which united the radical letters of the 
various elements of matter. According to the Puja-Khanda, all 
things with their Vija-Mantras (radicals), came from Swabhava 
(the self existent), in this order : 

From the vija of the letter Y, air 

From that of the letter R, fire 
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From that of the letter V, water 

From that of the letter L, earth 

From that of the letter S, Mount Sumeru, 

Now it is curious that the old Pali equivalents of these 
letters form when combined together, a monogram of exactly the 
same shape as the symbol which I have attributed to Dharma. 
In plate XXXII, fig. 3, I have given this monogram, with the 
single letters which compose it placed in a line below. In all the 
monograms, both of the bas-reliefs and on the coins, the symbol 
is crossed by a horizontal line in the middle, which I take to re- 
present the lower stroke of the Pali letter, n, the radical of “ void 
space, or vacuity.” This, therefore, must be the fifth element, 
the ahas of the Hindus and the of the Greeks. The 

symibol is thus strictly composed of the five radical letters of the 
five elements, y, air; r, fire; v, water; 1, earth; and n, ether; 
which when combined contain the letter, s, for Mount Sumeru, 

as well as the letter O, m, or manas or mind. In Plate XXXII, I 
have given all the different specimens of this symbol that I can 
collect from various sources.” 

There is no doubt that at one time the symbols of Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha were being worshipped all over India. 
Recently a stone of Asokan polish with the symbols of Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha at the top has been found out at Bhubane^ 
swar and it is now preserved in the Ashuiosh Museum of Calcutta 
The photograph of the stone with the symbols is appended here- 
with. The symbols are a little different from those found out at 
Sanchi and other places but the Bhubaneswar symbols are almost 
exactly like the images of .fagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadr^. 
The Bhubaneswara discovery proves that in Orissa the worship 
of the symbols was prevalent since the Ashokan period. 

From the foregoing considerations we may conclude that 
during the reign of Asoka, the Savaras of Orissa were converted 
to Buddhism. A Buddhistic Stupa was constructed at Puri and 
the symbol of Tri-Ratna was there. By the 1st century B.C. or 
1st century A.T'. when Mahayana (The Great Path) was introduc- 
ed and images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas were worshipped the 
simple-minded Savaras began to worship the Symbol of Tri-Ratna. 
The worship of Symbols is still to be found in the worship of 
Svastika which is really a combination of two Pali letters, SU (^) 
and TI {\r\)j for SUTI is the Pali form of Svastika. The three 
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symbols taken together were called Jagannatha ai^d that Jagannatha 
is another name for Buddha is known from Tibetan sources. So 
the name of Jagannatha is Buddhistic in origin. Later on Jagan- 
natha was identihed with Vishnu when the Tanlras were written. 

Afterwards when the worship of the images came into 
vogue the three symbols were represented on pieces of wood and 
naturally an attempt was made to give them the appearance of 
human beings as far as possible. 

Of the three images Jagannatha was considered to stand for 
Buddha of Buddhism. Dharma in Buddhism is believed to be a 
female. So one of the images was supposed to be a female In 
Sahgha, ».e., the monastic order of Buddhists the relationship 
between the monks and the nuns is that between brother and sister. 
The Savaras accordingly treated two of the images as brothers 
and third as their sister. Of the three Jagannatha was no doubt 
the most important. 

Festivals such as the Snana Yatra (Bathing Festival , and 
Ratha Yatra (Car Festival) were introduced after these wooden 
images came inio existence, Snana Yatra is celebrated on the 
Full moon day of Jai.shtha. To bring out the image of Buddha 
some days after the commencement of the year and then to give 
it a bath was a part of Buddhistic ceremonials. The accounts of 
India left by Chinese travellers corroborate this statement. The 
Car Festival like the Bathing Festival is of Buddhistic origin. 
Fahien (5th century) gives a graphic account of the Car Festival 
at Khotan which is exactly similar to the Car Festival of Jagan- 
natha in modern days. Fahien states that the Car Festival of 
Khotan was held in the month of Ashadha and the king swept the 
floors of the cars. The Car Festival of Jagannatha is held about 
the same time and the king of Orissa performs the same menial 
office of sweeping. There is no place for car festivals in the 
ceremonials in connection with the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva 
or any other manifestation of Vishnu. Another fact which deserves 
notice is that the entire worship of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra during the period from Snana Yatra to Ratha Yatra is 
performed by the Daitas who are descendants of the Savaras. 

Sasahka conquered Kangoda in the 7th century. He was a 
formidable opponent of Buddhism and consequently there must 
have been considerable opposition to Jagannatha worship. Harsha 
came afier Saktjka and conquered Orissa. The Karas or the 
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Bbaumas who came after Harsha encouraged Buddhism and the 
worship of JagannStha might have been renewed with greater 
vigour. These ups and downs in the worship of Jagannatha must 
have given rise to traditions which ultimately changed into the 
story of conquest of Orissa by RaktavShu when Sobhanadeva, 
the king of Orissa is said to have fled to Jharakhanda with the 
image of Jagannatha. This tradition was recorded in Madala Pafiji 
in the form that after Sobhanadeva, Chandrakaradeva became the 
king who was succeeded by Yayjati Kesari. It was Yayjati Kesarl 
who revived Jagannatha worship at Puri, 

In the 8th and 9th century Brahmanism tried to absorb 
Buddhism in its fold by accepting Buddha as an incarnation of 
Vishnu and thus to deal a death blow to Buddhism as a separate 
religion. The Vedas do not speak of Avataras or incarnations. 
In one section of Santi Parva of the Mahavarata six incarnations 
are mentioned while in another four more have been added. The 
latter section is considered to be spurious and interpolated at a 
later date (R.G. Bhandarkar). Hari Vamsa (3rd century A.D.) 
Purana also mentions the same six Avataras as the Santi Parva. 
In the Vayu Parana i4th century A.D.) the names of the Avataras 
are differently given in two different places. In one place the 
number of Avataras is given as twelve and in the other as ten. 
Neither in the Mahabharafa nor in the Harivamsa Purana nor in 
the Vayu Purana is liuddha regarded as an Avatara of Vishnu. It 
is in the Varaha Purana that we find the earliest mention of 
Buddha as one of the ten Avataras. It is difficult to ascertain the 
exact date of the Varaha Purana but there can be no doubt that 
it was composed a long time after Vayu Purana, It may have 
been written in the 8th or 9th century, A.D. The Bhagavata 
Purana which was certainly written after the Varaha Purana gives 
the number of the Avataras differently in three different places. 
In one place it is taken to be 22, in another to be 23 and yet in 
another place as 16. Buddha is taken as an Avatara in the 
Bhagavata Purana but it seems that the Bhagavata Purana has 
very reluctantly accepted him as an Avatara, for he has been 
described as ‘ Mabamoba Avatara, i.e., tbe incarnation of Vishnu 
who created great illusions, or who came down to the earth to 
lead the people away from the Vedic path. R.G. Bhandarakar is 
of opinion that this Purana was composed in the 10th century. 
So we may suppose that it was about the 8th century that 
Buddha came to be regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu or 
Krishna and in the 12th century Jayadeva in his description of the 

3 
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ten Avataras spoke of Buddha as the incarnation that discarded 
Vedic rites, the ceremonials of Yajna and melted with 

pity at the sight of slaughter of animals, 

I ). After this Buddha came to be universally regarded as 
the incarnation of non-violence. 

Thus we may conclude that in the 7th or 8th century when 
Buddha was taken as an Avatara of Vishnu, Jagannatha was also 
considered to be an Avatara of Vishnu. ^To explain the relation 
of Jagannatba with the two other deities it was regarded that 
Balabhadra was the brother of Jagannatba whose preceding incar- 
nation was Krishna-Vasudeva and Subbadra was his sister. It was 
impossible to attribute any other relation between the images that 
had been regarded as brother and sister for centuries. So it is 
clear that Jagannatba was conceived as Vishnu and not as 
K|ishna-Vasudeva. Most probably it was under the Kara or 
Bhauma rulers that Jagannatba was first considered as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. It is known to our readers that Tribhuvana 
MahadevI of the Kara dynasty encouraged Vaisbnavism. When 
Buddha was regarded as an Avatara there was no change in the 
form of Jagannatha’s worship but he was considered as a god of 
the Vaishnavas. In this way Buddhism lost itself in Vaisb^av- 
ism. 


During the rule of the Kara dynasty Tantrikism was intro- 
duced into Oiissa. In course of time Tantrikism gradually entered 
into Buddhism, Saivism and Vaisbnavism as well. The Saktas 
were so much influenced by it that they committed many heinous 
crimes in the name of religion. We cannot assign any exact date 
to the introduction of Tantrikism into any of these religions. 
From the image of a goddess dancing with a string of human skulls 
found at Udayagiri it can be only presumed that Tantrikism was 
introduced in Orissa several centuries back. 

The influence of Tantrikism on the worship of Jagannatba 
is clearly discernible. The Tantriks have greater devotion for 
Vimala than for Jagannatba. According to them Vimala and not 
Jagannatba is the presiding deity of SrI-Kshetra. Pandit Binayak 
Misra thinks that the existing forms of Jagannatba worship is domi- 
nated by Tantrikism. On the 8tb day of the bright half of Asvina a 
goat is sacrificed before the goddess Vimala. Thus it is clear that 
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Tsntrildsm of the Ssktas exerted its influence on Jagannstha 
worship. Sacrifice of animals had no place in the Tantrikism of 
the Buddhists or the Vaishnavas. In Matsya Purana, Kapila 
Saiphita and Utkala Khanda of Skanda Purana, Vimala has been 
very highly spoken of. It may be supposed that by the 8th or 
9th century the worship of Vimala had been very well esta- 
blished. 

We are inclined to believe that in the 10th century A.D. 
when Kesaris ruled in Orissa, Tantrikism exercised a great influence 
on the worship of Jagannatha. Sankaracharya’s visit to Puri 
indicates that b]|r that time Puri had attained a great reputation as 
a holy place. Saivism predominated towards the end of the Kara 
rule and it was firmly established during the Kesari kings. It is 
probable that towards the later part of the Kesari rule Saivism 
declined and the Tantrikism of the Stlktas gained ascendency. 

The glorious Ganga rule which continued for nearly 300 
years from the 1 2th century commenced with Chodagangadeva 
who unified the whole of Orissa. About this time RamSnuja 
came to Puri on his religious mission and then after some years 
there came Jay adeva. These visits of eminent religious teachers 
together with the spread of the belief that Jagannatha was the 
Buddha incarnation of Vishnu placed Jagannatha on a unique foot- 
ing and he came to be recognised throughout India as the Buddha 
incarnation of Vishnu. Jagannatha has been worshipped as the 
form or image of Buddha since the time when Buddha was regard- 
ed as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

Saraladasa in the Vana Parva of his Mahabharata says that 
King Indradyumna on opening the doors found that there were 
three images of Vishnu without hands and feet. They were 
shining with the halo of the Great Buddha. There were no ears, 
no nose, and no eyes. There were no fingers and no toes. The 
Great Buddha had appeared in the form of three lines, (l) 

The tradition on which Saraladasa based this story indi- 
cates that the images were only lines. It only confirms the 
opinion of Cunningham. Further it suggests that all the three 
images taken together were considered to stand for Buddha or 
Jagannatha. 

(1) ^ 5iq51 51 f^fai 

m uw 91 fw I 
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Throughout India and other Asiatic countries Buddhism gave 
rise to a school of art and architecture which is still to be found. 
The image of Buddha was well-known not only in India where 
Buddha was born but also in China, Japan, Burma, Siam and even 
in Eastern Archipelego. The image of Jagannatha has nothing in 
common with that of Buddha. To regard the image of Jagannatha 
as the form of Buddha, one of the manifestations of Vishnu is 
certainly significant. It does not conclusively prove that Jagan- 
natha was from the very beginning worshipped as Buddha. On 
the other hand it indicates that the established fame of Jagannatha 
made it necessary to accept Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

By the 12th century it was well established that Jagannatha 
was the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu. Since then the religious 
belief of the people of Orissa has been based on Jagannatha. All 
religious creeds seem to have contributed to this cult of Jagan- 
natha. The Sunyayada of Mabayana, Vajra yana, Sahajayana of 
Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Sakta worship, etc., all have exercised 
their influence on Jagannatha worship. Again from the 12th century 
to the middle of the 16th century tbe cult of Jagannatha was 
greatly influenced by Vaishnavism. All these forces combined to 
give rise to a religious cult which was different from any of them 
and it became the mass religion of the people of Orissa. People 
professing different schools of philosophy had no difficulty in 
accepting this all-embracing religion, which centred itself in Jagan- 
natha. For want of a better name we have termed it the Cult of 
Jagannatha. 

In the 16th century when neo-Vaishnavism or the cult of love 
was introduced in Orissa through Sri Chaitanya and his followers 
it was also absorbed into this cult of Jagannatha and Jagannatha 
came to be regarded as the chief deity of neo-Vaishnavism. The 
death of Sri Chaitanya gave rise to a tradition that he got 
absorbed within the god of the blue mountain. The form and spirit 
of Jagannatha and Chaitanya were of identical nature." 

In the early part of the last century Sadhu Sundar Das of 
Kujibar (1700-1838) wanted to bring about a synthesis of Christ- 
ianity and the cult of Jagannatha but his efforts were not crowned 
with success though his interpretation of the Bible elicited high 
praise both from Christian missionaries and others. Thus Jagan- 
natha cult is an epitome of almost all religions of India. Many 
schools of philosophy have gone to its making and it occupies a 
unique position among the different religions of India. It will be 
unfair to identify this supremely Catholic and Cosmopolitan cult 
with any particular reli^on or school of philosophy. 


Orissa Mission Press, Cuttack. 
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RESISTANCE AND LIBERATION MOVEMENTS 
DURING THE TURKO-AFGHAN PERIOD 

Chandkika Phopad Bankrjee 

Rnsidmcy College, Calcutta 

Resistance to foreign political domination has always been inspired 
by the loftiest ideals of liberty and patriotism, and in wluitevor form, 
this has done honour to tlie eonmiunity or the nation whidi had 
undertaken it. Our historians are at javsent busy in writing an 
cxliausiiv(‘ liistory of tlie freedom movements that had taken ])lacc in 
vai’ious parts ot India during lU'arly a centuiy and a halt of Britisli 
subjection. Atter this monumt ntal woik is accomplished, one can be 
sure that the urge of freedom and opposition to op])r(‘ssion the two sacred 
human birtli rights were ever awake in tlu) liearts of our ‘countrymen, 
even though their etlorts usually ended in failure. But while all honour 
is: due to the dauntless fighters for freedom who defied the Biitisli 
Imperial mast(‘rs during the Iasi few centuries, their task was certainly 
not more diflicult than that of tlieir heroic piototypes of the medieval 
age who struggled against more than enormous odds in an age of brutal 
and jiriinitivc warfare and even more brutal reprisals. 

Rtiidents of Indian history should have no doubts about the true 
nature of early Turkisli invasions and coiujiiests. Men like Sultan 
Vaminidowla ^lahmud Sabuktgin Ohori, Ghiyasuddin Balban ani 
Alauddin Khilji were as much foreigners in India as were Clives and 
W(dlesl(ws and invariably mucli more ruthless. While it may be 
pleadtul that tlie ^rurko-Afglians, after they liad c.arved out an empire 
in India, severed their links with their Central Asian homes and as 
such were national rulers, unlike the British, it should he remembered 
that the early Muslim rulers admini.stered the country principally for 
tne bcm^fit of tlicmselves and their followers. The Turks constituted 
themselves into a proud and wealthy ai!sto(U‘acy wlio had scarcely any 
social contact with the teeming millions of India whom they 
invariably treated with contempt and quite frequent tyranny. The 
Turkish Blimps of those days were no lf»ss insiilTerable than their post- 
1857 European successors. 

Tlic foreign character of the Turks was iiascd mainly on race 
and religion. Many of the contemporary Mo.slcm liistorians reveal a 
race-consciousness wliich is not unlike the present dav Malanism. The 
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great Baibaji made il a rule lliat noillier llie Hindus nor rcveiil Indian 
converts to Islam sliuuld be admitted into wuy ul'tice. Tlie |K)et Ami/ 
Khusi'u ill one ol' liis elegies relcrs to the daikness ot‘ the .Hindus and 
whiteness o! tiie Tiii ks and also calls (he Hiiidus crow-l'acial. Jlistorians 
cl the period i'rcely express a conquerors’ conteinj/t lor (he indigenous 
people ol’ India and invariably sliow theii’ a|)|)rol)alion oi destjuel ion 
<\l; temples and wiiolesale cnslavtMuent. Ihil (heir parlialiiy to tlio 
ruling race docs not pi’ompL lliom (o supj'uvss (lie Tacts oT ^lilT resi^tanec‘ 
on the part oi’ the Hindu rais and rawals. 

A close and critical study of the great number oT c«>ntemj'.orary 
avid semi-eontomporary chronicles wrilteu ij) A.rahie and iVixian and 
dating from lltli to the bc^ginning of Khh (\mtuiy wil! reNeal that the 
Muslim invaders and empiro-buildcM's had iiol oidy lo tight hard and 
piolongcd bailies against thi‘ native princes and chieflaiiis, but that 
many of tlic localities alioady over-rim wnt* let.'overed again and again. 
Quite a number oT such localities, such as ]vatcli/ir, (Kohilkhand) the 
Ganges Tunina Jkaib, Kanthamhlior, Gwalior etc., ri'maiiicd thiuugh- 
ont typical pockets of lesistaiice which could never he cll'cctivcly 
subdued. In Noithorii hulia Assam and Orissa kept l/aek the Aloslcm 
invaders till as far liack us the Afugal period. 1'lu‘ usual helief that the 
victory of ^rirauri of left the whole of nortliern India prosti’ate at 
the feet of tlic alien cojujiierors is belied by solid fads as 
Prof. Habihullah in his (‘Xeelhmt w’ork * foundation of Muslim Rule 
in India * lias coiudnisively shown. Neither was moia^ than a fraction of 
BcJigal coiKtuered hv Iklitiyaj’iuhlin Hliaklivar Kliilji. Ranthamblior and 
Gwalior elianged hands frequently while Rajputani remained almost 
sealed oft from the invaders. It was not till tlu^ end of the ri'igii of 
Alauddin Nliilji, the greate.st annexationist of I'arly ^^luslim India that 
Gujarat and Alalwa wnro brought uiuler (lie (‘ontrol (jf tlie JX'llii 
J?ultanat(?. 

L The Km of Invasions from Malnnnd to Molonnnicd Ghori 

ium-imn 

'Die ival .Muslim invasion of India began willi t]ie famous raids ol 
Sul: an Mahmud, (ho Yamini 3hirkish l•uk‘r of Gha/ni. inspite of his 
superior generalshi[) and more elTicieiit military tactics his progress 
in-land was blocked almost at iW(u*y step I)y jiatriolic Indian jirinces. 
Apart fj’om a succession of Slialil Kings, such as daijial, Aiiaiida Pal, 
3‘rilochau Pal and T3him the Fearless (Nidar), lJtI)i, autlior of 
3’arikli-i Yamini names a number of stalwarts wlio i*iskcd all in delcnce* 
of their hearth ind home. Those of the resisters against Malimud who 
deserve particular mention wau-e Biji (Bijay) Rai of Rliatia oi* Bhcra 
^ho, when he saw that there was no chance of escape, drew’ liis dagger 
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.md titruck it into his bronsi, Kiilchaud (identified by llodivahl with 
Kokallii 11 the Kalaciiuri J\ing) wJio slew his wife aiicl drove tlie dagger 
in liis ouij body and Vidyadhara the Cliaudella King, who is to bo 
identified with Utbi’s Chaiidcl Blior and Jh’da of Ibn-al-Asir. Though 
the Muoliin chronicles record Vidyadhar’s tlight and ultimate submis- 
sioji. it appears that the power of tliis great prince could not be crushed 
by Mahmud. Another successful resistance (o Mahmud’s invading 
host-vi caiiie from Sangrainaraja of Kashmir whose forces twice held up 
the Ghaziiavids at the mountain fortress of Loharin (1017 and ]0*2‘2) 
(Lohkot). 

Muslim imperialism was contained williiii the precincis of the 
Ihnijab for more than a century and a half, to bo revived in the exploits 
of ]\[uiziul(lin ])in Sam, the Shansibaniva ruler of Cllior, who is l)elter 
known in Indian history as i\[uhammad Ohori. Hut Muizuddin’s 
earlier attempts were doomed to ill-success and he tasted two serious 
defeats from Muiaraja II, the Solanki ruler of Gujarat and 
Prithwiraja 111 the famous (Uiahamaua prince in the battles of Kayadra 
and Tirauri resptvtively. lie won Iht^ s(‘ci)nd hattli' of 1'irauri hut it 
W'as not l;t‘fore a ninuher of sanguinary skirinihlit's w('i‘t‘ fought that both 
Delhi ajid Ajmer could he captured, llis two able lioutiuianls Kulubuddiii 
Aibak and Ikhtiyaruddin Bakhliyar ]\]iilji (*oiu[uered substantial 
portions of Western, Central and Kastej’ii India, in course of which the 
Solankis and Paraiiiaras were given some hard knocks while the 
Gahadavals and Sena dynasties were almost comjdetelv uprooted in the 
Madhyadesa and Western Bengal. ]‘’iVen after the victory of 
Kutubuddin over Jaychand at Chandwar the Dar Bajputs of the Ui)per 
Doab put up a stiff resistance under one Chandra Sen wliilc further 
troubles were created by TTiraj or Hariraja, brother of the fallen 
Prithwiraja, Iw Aj. D('o, the Cliamkdia minister and hv the Solanki 
King Bhima IT. In llu' words of TTasan Xi/anii, author of Tal-iij- 
Maasir “ the immense arjiiy of Nahrwala came to the assistance of the 
vanguards, (of the Mors of Ajjner), sh‘W many of the Musulmans, 
vvouiided their commander jmrsued them to Ajmer and encamped within 
one parsang of that place 

The crisis to Muslim arms was averted by the arrival of 
reinforcements from Ghazni. 

77 . Foundation of the Turkish Sultanate — Kutubuddin I to Kaikohad 

{mem 

Kiitubuddin’s biief reign of four years (1206-10) though 
(signalising "die formal establishment of Muslim authority in India 

' H M. Tilliot and J. Dowson, Histonj of India as laid hij its own historians, Vol. H, 
p. 230. 
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proper, did not produce nny furiher udvimco of Muslim nritis. Mnny of 
llie: tcrrilorios (K‘eii])io(l by (liojii won^ rionrly losi ;nul the coiujuey.is in 
rc^non were soriniisly jc'opMrdised l)y the Midd^'ii doaih of 
Bakhtivar Khilji. ’ l)iirin<^ this early stage of the Delhi sultanate “ by 
far the loost s(*rioiis menace came from tlie Hindus whoso niililary 
power, only stunned by tlie ra])idity of the con(|uest, now showed signs 
of recovery and even of olTlensive action The revival had already 
commenced before Jllutmisli could take adecpiate action. 'I'lms a neo- 
Chanlian dynasty was established al Ihantliamblior by a grandson of 
Pritliwiraja and Jalor, Dayana, Thangir, Kanauj, Gwalior and Badaiin 
liad all become so many c(*ntr('s of res:stanc(^ Ghandella poW(‘r was 
partially restored by Trailokyamalla or Trailokvavarman called Dhalaki 
wa IMalaki by Minhajiiddin. 

Hie military achiev(‘ments of lltutmish W(M*(\ in tlu' light of above 
observations, in the nature of a recoiujiiest rather than fie.sh expansion. 
Thus lie ivcaritured Ibuithambbor in 122 (), ]\randor in 1227 and Gwalior 
in 12 - 12 , th(' Iasi fortrc'ss having Ixam defended by ^filak ]>(*v who held 
it since 1220. ]\rinhaj describes ^filak Dev (or Mangaladeva), as ‘ tlio 
accursed son of J^isal the accursed.’ Another opponent of lltutmish 
was one ( 'hahar .\jari who according to Hodivalal was none otluu' than 
(’hahard(‘Va ol Ajjar (a p1ac(' near Jhansib'’ lltutmish had also to 
re-eslablisi) Muslim rule in Oudh and the Doah as widl as at Kanauj. 
\ clash between the officers of lltutmish and Anangabhima IT the 
Ganga King of Orissa is indicated and victory of the Orissan army 
claimed in an inscription of that King. Yet another resistance leader 
was one Dartu (Bharat ?) of Oudh, whose formidable insurrection was 
su|)])ressed by prince Nasiruddin, the eldest son of the sultan. 

The tempo of liberation movement was checked by the vigour of 
lltutmish but it was by no means permanently scotched. From the 
tune of his death 0230) till the accession of that man of blood and iron, 
Ghiyasuddin Baiba n a serious attempt to cast off th(» yoD^ of the 
foreigners is generally discernible throughout northern India. Brobably 
the weakness of the successors of lltutmish and the recurrence of Mongol 
invasions were factors wdiicli facilitated such a movement. The remarks 
of Dr. Habibullah deserve a close attention in this connection, lie 
!>ays that following the death of lltutmish the native princes and jieoples 
recovered their military energy and began a bid not only for resistance 
but also for liberation and he designates tlu^ entire period as one of 
Hindu aggression/ Revival of indigenous powers at Rewah, Jhansi, 


® A.n M. HabibnUa, Foundation of Rute in India, p. 11 

S H Hodival » , in Ihdo Ma.^^ini IlUti rii, p. 11. 

^ n«bil)nllali. Ire. cit., ij. ia5. 
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Gwalior and Bundelkhand as well as Katehr is conclusively attested by 
rmnienms of)i^n‘aphie evidences as well as by llie accounts of tlu> official 
chronicles. In the rei^^ii of Alauddin Masiid Narasinha 1 tlie ruler of 
Orissta (called Jajnagar by the Muslim liisloriaiis) and llie famous 
huild(?r of Konark temple, launched a vigorous drive against Bengal, 
t'.icn administered by the Governor ^rughaii Khan, captured liaklinor, 
a frontier ])ost, and Ix'sieged Ijaklmauti the capital, which was saved 
only by the timely arrival of a reinforcement (1*2 hi). Another governor 
in Bengal Yuzbak met with liis end in an attempt to coinpier Kamnip, 
dills anticipating Mir Jumla by four centuries (1200). 

Turkish imperialism was therefore essentially on the defensive 
during the reign of Nasiruddin Mahmud when the command of the 
army was mostly enlriisteil to Ulugh Khan, tlie future Balhan. The 
campaigns of this reign wore conducted against the unvar.quislicd 
chieftains of Central India, Mewat (AUvar jcgion) Katehr and Soiitli 
Bihar. So runs the Tahakat-i-Nasiri : “In 051 AIT. Ulugh Khan-l Azam 
represented that the Sublime Standards sboiild be put in motion for the 
purpose of lavaging and carrying on holy wav in order that the 
independent tribes, the Bacs and the Hanahs who have not been 
punished may receive* a thoi'ougli chastisement.”’ An«)ther formidable 
threat to llu^ Sultanate came from Dalaki wa "Malaki, /.c., Trailokyamalla 
who had been defying tlie Muslim power since the days of lltiiiniisli and 
who, according to the Ajaigarh inscription of his son N'iravarmen was 
the uplifter of the land from the ocean of disasters caused by the 
Turuskas.” Balban’s expedition against him was at best partially 
successful. Trailokya Malla was a chandella whose territory lay between 
Karah and Kalanjar. 

Perhaps the stifEest resistance offered to the establishment of 
Turkish rule came from the people of Mewat. To quote from Minhaj, 
“ In 658 AH. there was in Koh Payah (i.c., mountains of MesaO a 
community of obdinate rebels who plundered the property of 
Mnsalmaiis. The leader of the rebels was a person Malka by name, 
an o))dmato Hindu gabr, like a. gigantic demon.” ^ Tnspite of bloody 
reprisals on tlie part of Ulugh Khan the Alewalis w'erc not suppressed 
and constituted a fresh challenge to the Sultanate in the early years of 
Balban’s reign. 1'liis shows that the insurrection was botli political 
and popular in eliaracter aiul not predatory raids as one nifxlern historian 
describes tliem.” As Hr. Habilmllah states the Mewati insurrection 

^ Tnhahat i-Kavn, tiaiidaUjil by Mijor IT O. Ravt'rtv, Vok TI. p. Slrt. 

® H. 0. Uoyi Dynn^tic History of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 7*20. 

^ Mrtiimi'lar, Uovehon'lbnry Dilta, Adpanc^'d Hisdory of India p. 280, 

* I^iv-'ity. Ir.r. ciK^ Vol. If, p 
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i-epresented tlie attempts of the Jadon Bhatti J{ajputs of the locality to 
assert their independence. 

The episode of Imaduddin Kailian, a Hindu convert who enjoyed 
a brief tenure of power (1253-51) as tlie Wakil-i-Uar, /.c., Chief 
adviser, of Nasimddin Mahmud illustrates the superior-race-complex 
of the Turkish rulers of India and their henchmen. It is interesting to 
observe the outbursts of Minhaj against the authority exercised by this 
native of India. “ The oppressed besought the Holy Creator that the 
darkness of the Rayhaiu tyranny might bo changed to the sunlight of 
Ulugh Khani administration; (he reason was that the Maliks and 
servants of the Sultan's court wer(‘ all Turks of pure lineage and Tajiks 
of noble birtli and Imaduddin Rayhan, who was castrated and mutilated 
and of the tribes of Hind.” Commenting on In’s eventual overtlirow 
the same author writes witli satisfaction. — ” The decree of the Creator 
v.'as on such wise that the prosperity of Turks rose victorious, and the 
influence of the Hindus sank into the dust of defeat.” ® 

From the accession of Balban the tide began to turn and the 
leaders of resistance had a sore trial. Balban 's methods were Assyrian 
in their unmitigated ferocity. Two most serious challenges (o his 
authoj’ity came from the Mewatis with whom lie had already an initial 
brush and from (lie people of Katehr. Barani, wlio now replaces 
Miriliaj as (he best contemporary clironider, speaks about tliem in the 
following words. ” Their (Mewatis) turbulence had increased and their 
strength had grown in (he neighbourhood of Belli i through the 

negligence of the sons of Tltiitmish For a whole year tJie 

Sultan was engaged in overthrowu’ng them. He built a Fort at 
Ciopalgir and ))ut x\fghans in several posts. In this campaign 1,00,000 
of the royal army were slain by the Mewatis and the Sultan with his 
sword delivered many servants of Clod from their assaults and 
violence ” 

The Katehi insurrection was equally formidable and its suppression 
was e\en more violent. “ Sending forward a force of 500 archers he 
gave orders to slay every man and to spare none but women and 
children, not even boys who had reached the age of eight or nine years, 
blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be seen 

in every village and jungle The army brough? the Hindus 

to submission.** It is obvious that the Katehr insurrection took the 
form of a people’s war, otherwise the Sultan would nof have taken to 
such terrorising methods. 

ITL The Khiiji Imperialism'Jalaluddin to Kutubuddin II (1290-1320) 
The work of reconquest begun by Balban and interrupted during 

* fhid.f p. So6. 
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the reign of Kaikobad was resumed in rigid earnest by the Kliiljis witli 
^^holn a new era of Turkisli imperialism began. Contrary to popular 
belief, Jalaluddin Firuz Kliilji showed considerable energy and 
resolution in this matter. He conducted campaign against Jhain and 
Hanthambhor the details of which are recorded in Amir Khusru’s 
Miftah-ul-Futuh. The leader of Hindu resistance in this area was one 
Gurdan Saini (Guriidas Swami ?) “ who was the most experienced 

warrior amongst the 40,000 raiwats of the Rai The Saini 

advanced against the Turks from Jhain and after several action lie was 
slam.’”® But Jalaluddin failed to make any impression, on 
Rantliambhor which liad reverted to native rule under Vagbhata anvl 
Jaitrasinha and was since 1283 under the possession of Hammira as is 
attest* d by Hammira Mahahhavya. The later Muslim chroniclers, 
Baraiii and Afif attribute the sudden abandomnent of the siege ui 
Ranthambhor to the pious Sultan’s refusal to cause shedding of 
Mu.ssahnan blond hnt it was actually a result of a sense of incap.acity. 
A second attcinjit on Ranthamhiior proved efjiuilly unavailing (1203).” 

It will he of interest to refer in connection with the reign of 
Jalaluddin Rhilji to the armed rising of Alanddin, better know'n as 
Malik (.’Idiajiu, a nephew of Balhan. Among tlin adherents of Malili’ 
Cbajjii, many were Hindus who probably tried to take advantage of the 
civil war betsveon two sets of foreigners. As Barani says — “ the most 
noted of them received betel from liim (Chliajjii) and pi’omised to fight 
against the Standards of the Sultan.” This is confirmed by the author 
of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi who gives the names of the Hindu allies of 
Chhajju — Piram Deo and Bhim Deo.’^ After the defeat of the I’ebel 
army, the captive Hindus were poimded into bits under the feet of the 
elephants w’h'de the Musalmans who were Hindis (native born) were 
distributed as slaves amongst the Chief.’*'' Amir Khusrii, as usual shows 
his race-consciousness w4ien ho speaks of Die assistance given to Chhajju 
by a Few black in-fidels of Hindusthan. 

Alauddin's eventful reign of twenty years (1206-1310) was one 
pitiless assault on the political and civic liberty of the Hindus both in 
the north and in the south. One of tlie most important aims of his 
administration w^as to grind down the Hindus by depriving them of 
“ tliat w’ealth and property which fosters disaffection and rebellion.” 
” The Hindu ” says Barani, ” was to be so reduced as to be left unable 
to keep a house to ride on, to cany arms, etc.^^ 

Elliot and Dowcon, Vol, III. p. StSO.. 

E. B. Hoy, Career of Jalaluddin Finn Khiliji, (Reprint from a volume of Indian, and 
Iranian Studies^ p. 276. 

Tarikh i-Mubarali SlUahi, translated by K K. Basil, pp. 50 60. 

"N. n Hry Ire, rif. 
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^riie.se ruca-surcs show tluit tin*, lire ut llu? lo\e oL freeclt)!!! was by 
110 jiLcaii.s extinguished. Side by side willi these draconic legislations, 
luthless effia’ts were being made to bring inidf'r subj^'ction extensive 
ai-eas of Northern India and vast tracts of the JJeccan and South India 
under the truimphaut wheels of Turkish Imperialism. 

The most faitlilul account of the military career of Alauddin 
Khilji in course oi which a niimlier ol leaders t)f resistance fought 
against enormous odds is given in Amir Kliusrii’s Kha/ain-ul-Futuh, 
which was probably adajited from the much more voluminous 
“ Fathnama ” (of Kabiruddin), no longer available. The accounts of 
Alauddin's conquests were a “ mad dance of rapine, ambition and 
deatli.^" The JJaghelas of Gujai’at and the raramaras of Malwa were 
finally overwhelmed, the latter not witliout mueh struggle, in wliicli 
Kuka Pradhan or Haranaiul a minister of tlie Raja Alahlik Deo, covered 

himself with glory. “ Kuka came blindly foiward Tn tlie 

twinkling of an (\ye h(* was pierced by innumerable arrows 

'Jhen his soul fled to the streams of the underworld, whiltj his un- 
fortunate heal was sent to the imperial court.” Kanthambhor was 
taken after a snslaiiiod siege for about two years after which in sheer 
dospeuation .Kai .Hammira first consigned tlie fcinal(‘ inmates of his 
household to fire and was killed in course of the fight tliat ensued. Tlie 
Eajjuils of Mewar similarly sacrificed in defending (hitor their lives as 
well as tlieir honour. 'Fwo other leaders of Hajputana, Sital 1)00 of 
Siwana (near Jodhpur) and Kahner or Kastinar !)(*() of Jalor 2 )«"tid the 
price of their resistance witli defeat and d(‘ath. 

The hurricane southern campaigns of Malik Alanik (bettor known 
by his Muslim naiiK* Kafur) and Kliwaja ITaji led to ep(M*h-making 
results. T^ho Alanithas of Devgiri, the Telegucs or Tilang or Warvingal 
and the Karnalakas and Tamils of the far south all fell lh(‘ terrible 
hnpact of militant Islam. We learn how in course of campaign in 
Warangal, one Banik Deo, a miikaddam made a night attack on tlie 
^^usl.iia army. The king Pratapa Riidra Deva (rjiidder Deo), tliougli 
brave, and courageous in the siege finally sulimittod and hocanu; 
tj*ibutary after surrendering his fabulous treasures. Tlie. Hoysala King, 
Billal Deo (Ballal 111 ) followed suit. Amir Khusru recounts the story 
of liis transactions with the Turkish generals at length, in course of 
which he is reported to have asserted that he would present all that he 
had to the Muslim army and keep nothing for himself except his Hindu 
faitli and tlie sacred thread. Tlie southernmost tip of India — Mabar 

Mttlianimad Habib, Campaigns of Alauddin Khilijit p. XII. 

Ibid, p. 44. 

Ibid, p, 22. 
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or the Pandya country was then overrun, oslensibly in tlie interest of 
one of the rival candidates to tlie disputed succession. It was a ietni 
incognita for the Muslim army and Khusru rightly says that the rebels 
of that territory had never seen Muslim horsemen in their dream. 
The military ruthlessness of Alauddin was so overwhelming that 
resistance movements during the i)eriod wci*c all doomed to dismal 
failure. Many of the princes therefore sought safety in submissiori 
which W'as how^ever i-ather readily accepted by the Sultan, as in the case 
of the rulers of the soutli. Subjugation and submission were not 
followed by annexation, unlike what happened in the north. 

Kutubuddin 11 Mubarak, Alauddin’s son and successor was even 
more ambitious than his father and really determined to annex and 
incorporate the Jleccan and Warangal. He found in liis favourite 
Hasan, afterwards Khusru, a convert like Kafur, tlie most efficient 
mstrumeiit of this aggresive policy. The militaiy activities of 
Kutbuddin are described in detail in Amir Kluisru’s Nuh — Sipihr w'hich 
reveals several instances of attempts at liberation. Though 
Ramcliandradeva had accepted Turkish tiitelige, the proud Maratlia 
people were obviously all for a bid to freedom. The first attempt had 
been made by llamcliandra’s son Singliana (not Shankar)’'* with 
disastrous results to himself. A second and more determined attempt 
was made hv one Jtaghu, the minister who led ](.),(X)() Hindu cavalry. 
Amir Khusru’s observations are illuminaiiiig. He says, — “ tlie Hindus 
who had pretended to independence were cither slain, captured or put 
to flight, llaghu himself was most seriously wounded.’® The task o£ 
liberation was now taken up by Hara 2 )ala, a. son-in-law of liumchaiidra. 
We learn from Nuh Siphir that Harapala gave Tvhusiu a lot of trouble 
and was ultimately captured, with wounds. After he was put to death, 
his followers burnt themselves in a comiuou funeral [lyre. Of the men 
who defended Warangal against Turkish attacks Kunda a powerful 
warrior and Hevra (j) Mclita were conspicuous. 


** Hodivala, Icc. rtf., p. STa. 

Elliot and Dowson, Vol. lU, p. 558, 
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RESISTANCE AND LIBERATION MOVEMENTS 
DURING THE TURKO-AFGHAN 
PERIOD 
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II 

IV. The Strange Interlude op Khusbu, 1320 

The brief interlude of the authority enjoyed by Haean now 
entitled Nasiruddin Khusru (1319-20) deserves a close study from the 
viewpoint of the resistance and liberation movement. The role of 
Khusru as a resolute though unscrupulous champion of Hindu revival 
is clearly discernible from the accounts of all contemporary and semi- 
contemporary writers as Amir Kbnsru, Barani, Ibn Batuta and Yahya 
Sirhindi, but curiously enough, modern writers led by Wolsley Haig 
exhibit a tendency to regard this interlude as an unhappy chapter and 
its author as a mere low-born careerist. As Prof. Hodivala contends, 
Khusru and his men were probably Hindus of military caste, used to 
stubborn warfare . and not low-caste Parwaris and may well have 
been Paramara Rajputs of Gujrat. It also appears that Firista’s 
allegation that he forcibly married Devalrani is not based on facts. 

Barani describes Khusru as a young Parawari and thoroughly 
disapproves of the Sultan’s infatuation for him and charges him with 
anti-Muslim activities even before he had seized power by murdering 
Kutubuddin.** The author of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi is more explicit. 
He says that he and bis brother (later entitled Khan-i-Khanan.) fell 
into the bands of the Muslim army and became incorporated with 
the body of Sultan’s personal slaves.** Though he is referred to as of 
faulty origin this denotes his Hindu ancestry rather than his low- 
caste. At any rate Khusru’s short tenure of power was regarded by. 
contemporary Musulmans, particularly those of foreign blood, as a 
bid for re-establishment of Hindu polity. While Barani says that the 
Hindu religious rites were given free play and that the Hindus 
rejoiced greatly, boasting that Delhi bad once more come under 
Hindu rule, and the Musulmans bad been driven away and dispersed. 

Hodivala, Zoc. cit., pp. 368-71. 

Elliot and Dowbod, Vol. Ill, p. 219. 

** K. E. Basu, loe. cit,, p, 86. 
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Ibn Batuts goes to the length of stating that “ Khusru' issued 
objectionable orders, such as an order prohibiting the slaughter of 
bullocks As was inevitable, Khusru’s policy alarmed a strong 
section of Turks and they called Ghazi Malik, the Governor of 
Dipalpur to redress the balance in favour of the cause of Turkish 
race and Islamic religion. Though some writers regard the call of 
Islam in danger as a piece of interested propaganda, the testimony 
of Amir Ebusru who was probably an eye witness proves beyond 
doubt that Khusru certainly stood for a revivalist ideology which was 
destined to triumph in the South in course of the next generation. 
A close and careful study of the details furnished in the Tughalahnama 
of Amir Khusru shows that though by liberal 'distribution of money 
Khusru did retain the support of a section of the Turkish nobility, 
his chief and most loyal collaborators were all Hindus, such as 
Bandhul, (i.e. Banadhabal entitled Bairayan), Sunbul, Maldeo, Tauba 
(or Tobo) as well as bis own half-brother Khan-i-Kbanan Hisamaldin. 
Isbwari Prasad, though recognising that Khusru aimed at establishing 
a Hindu supremacy, is perhaps not quite right in dismissing his 
associates as outcastes from Gujrat.** The amount of resistance 
offered by Khusru against Ghazi Malik, the future Gbiyasuddin 
Tughlak, indicates that his plans would have been realised, if a 
powerful Hindu Raja had organised a confederacy of his fellow 
princes. Excepting Barani, other historians, such as Amir Khusru, 
Sirhindi and even Badauni speak in high terms of Khusru’s desperate 
courage in the battles that followed. The description of these battles 
as recorded in the Tughalahnama leaves readers in no doubt about 
the patriotic-religious stand of Khusru and bis men. 

Khan-i-Khanan’s army consisted of Musalmans and Hindus — 
“ Hindu rawats riding on Indian horses with flattering Brahmins 
raising the shouts of harmahade (Dbarmayuddba), the badarawats and 
‘ bhats ’ singing warlike songs. On the rout of this army, Khusru 
personally led a second army after distributing huge sums of money 
among his followers the greater amount going to the Hindus.” 
While the majority forming his right wing were Moslems such as 
Yusuf Khan Sufi and two former associates of Malik Kafur, ” his left 
was composed of such men as Kban-i-Kbanan (his brother), Bai* 
Bayan Bandhul, Gajbarmang, Sunbul, Maldeo and a host of Barawos 
with rais and ranas including ' Ahirdeo, Abardeo, Amardeo’. Then 
there were Narsih, Sainsih, Parsib, Harmar, Bairimar and Pasmar 

« Elliot and Dowaon, Vol. HI, p. 606. 

^ Isbwari Prasail, History of the Qaramah Turks in India, p. 11. 
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all like serpents and crying mar mar . . . The battle now started and 
Hasan’s army made such a fierce onslaught that Tughlak’s followers 
were swept off their feet and their ranks were broken up. He, how* 
ever, remained firm and . . . personally led a severe counter-attack 
. . . But at this juncture an army of more than a thousand black- 
visaged Barawus attacked the nialik crying Narayan to the Allaho- 
Akbar of the Mussalmans . . . This was a critical moment for Tughlak. 
He however stood bis ground and drove back the Hindus with great 
slaughter.” 

The Sultanate at Zenith— Ghiyasuddin Tughlak and 
Muhammad-bin Tughlak (1320-51) 

With the establishment of the Qaranna or Tughlak dynasty a 
fresh vigour was infused in the Sultanate of Delhi which, as a matter of 
fact, rose to its zenith under this regime. But the forcible imposition 
of Turkish rule in such areas as Gujarat, Deccan and South India 
during the previous regime and associated with the sack of cities, 
the slaughter of the people and the plunder of temples left an immense 
impression on the mind of the people. Tentative movements for 
liberation were set in motion. The descendants of Khengar in 
Surashtra, the Batbors of Idar and the Gohils of Champanir kept up 
a heroic struggle for their independence.*® The Mewaris now com- 
menced their struggle for freedom which culminated in the restoration 
of the Sisodia rule in Chitor by Bana Hammir early in the reign of 
Muhammad-bin Tughlak. 

The first Tughlak campaign was aimed against Warangal. This 
fact underlines the incompleteness of the previous conquests as well 
as the strong attachment of the Kakatiya princes to their traditional 
freedom. The expedition was undertaken by the crown Prince Ulugh 
Khan, the future Muhammad-bin Tughlak sometime in 1322. The 
hrst attack was repulsed with heavy loss but ultimate success was 
gained by the prince who captured the Baja Prataparudra If (Ludder 
Deo) along with bis whole family. The Baja was sent to Delhi but 
he died on the way. This led to the final overthrow of the Kakatiya 
dynasty and the incorporation of the kingdom of Warangal in the 
Delhi Sultanate.** 

The early part of the reign of Muhammad-bin Tughlak 
saw the fulfilment of the imperial ambition of the Turkish 

M. W. Life and Works of Amir Khnsru, pp. 249-51. 

Isbwari Prasad, loc . cit ., p. 22. 

^ Hodivala, he , cit.t p. 387, 
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Sultans. Never since the days of the Mauryas was so large 
a part of the Indian subcontinent brought under the same sceptre. 
The Alai system of tributary protectorates was now replaced by 
an integrated unitary state, and the empire could now boast 'of 
as many as twenty- three provinces. But the foundation of the 
empire was almost based on quicksand, and separatist and liberation 
movements were already on the offing. Yet the Sultan was in many 
respects superior to his predecessors. He was no believer either in 
Islamic theocracy or in racial superiority of the Turks. He left 
the Rajputs more or less alone and made occasional appointments of 
Hindus in important position, one of them being one Ratan, ** 
and received loyal collaboration from Hindu princes. Still the entire 
reign was disfigured by risings, partly feudal and bureaucratic and 
partly nationalist, leading to the- eventual secession of border 
provinces, like the Deccan, South India, Gujrat and Bengal. Tt 
appears that Muhammad, an accomplished, humane and progressive 
prince as he was, particularly abhorred rebelliousness of his subjects 
and visited dire chastisement on them, irrespective of their religion. 

The rebellious movements in South India, Deccan, Bengal 
as well as Qujarat and Sind require particular mention. 

The rebellions in South India took the form of a nationalist 
and religious revival of the Hindus, as a reaction to the oppressive 
alien rule imposed and maintained by force for about a quarter of 
a century. Though various theories exist regarding the identity of the 
founders of the Vijaynagar Empire, the six sons of a Sangama led 
by Harihara and Devaraya or Bukka — the emergence of a strong and 
vigorous state, south of the Tungabhadra was certainly the most 
successful culmination of the movements for liberation which had been 
proceeding during the last century and a half. Actually the founda- 
tion of Vijaynagar was the result of a collective enterprise in which, 
besides the Sangama brothers, the Eakatiya prince Krishna Nayak 
(Kanbya Nayak), Hoysala Vira Ballale IV and Prolaya Verna, the 
Beddi chief of Kondavid played important roles. According to Mahdi 
Hossain, the relation of Kanhya Nayak, who apostatized from Islam, 
and so referred to by Barani, was Devaraya or Harihara, the first 
real king of Vijaynagar. 

The liberation and separatist movements in the Deccan and 
Bengal were led by Muslim adventurers like Ismail Mukb Afghan, 


** Ishwari Prastd, loe. eit., pp. 330-31. 
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Hasan Esngu and Fakhruddin who laid the foundation of the indepen- 
dent Sultanates of the Babmani Kingdom and Bengal respectively. 

In the western part of the empire, the Bajput dynasties now 
began to re-assert themselves. All contemporary and semi-contem- 
porary sources agree that Sultan Muhammad waged no wars with the 
Rajputs and that his policy towards them was far from aggressive.** 
While this may indicate that the Sultan did not inherit the 
repressive policy of the Khiljis in this respect, it may also suggest 
bis having accepted Bajput independence as an accomplished fact. As 
a matter of fact. Tod and Gauri Shankar Ojha mention a Bajput bardic 
tradition of the Sultan’s reverses at the hands of Bana Hammir of 
Mewar, the foremost Rajput liberator of the day 

The men who conducted the rising in Gujarat and Sind were 
besides the foreign Amiran-i-Sadah, who were leaders of mercenary 
troops for the most part foreigners, Taghi, a cobbler by profession 
and originally a slave of Turkish nobleman, the Bakbengar of Cutcb, 
Mokhraji Gohel of eastern Kathiawar and the Jam of Tbatta. Of these 
Mokbraji Gohel was a daring searover who was ultimately brought 
to bay and put to a violent death.*’ 

The rebellion of Taghi raised a serious issue since the rebel 
leader captured both Nehrwala Fatten and was also joined by a 
number of Hindu and Muslim chieftains and officers. “He bad 

won over the foreign amirs of Gujarat Many of the Mukaddams 

joined him.” Though Taghi is called a Turki slave by the 

author of SiraUi-Firuz Shahi, it is significant that he was originally 
a cobbler and that bis chief support came from the Hindus of Gujarat. 
He killed Malik Muzaffer, the deputy governor of Nehrwala, marched 
upon Cambay and proceeded to Broach with the combined army of 
the Hindus and the Musalmans. Later be inllicled a sharp defeat on a 
royal force but fled at the approach of the Sultan. He was routed 
by the Sultan at Takalpur and then be implored the assistance of 
the Hindu Chief of Girnar when no response was forthcoming. 
Taghi now left Gujarat and passed on to Damrila and Tbatta in Sind. 
It was in course of further pursuit of him that the Sultan fell ill 
and eventually died. 

The rebellion of Taghi and its subsequent course illustrate two 
points. The first is that a determined rebellion against Central 

** Mahdf Hossaia, Rise and Fall of Mukammad-bin Tughluq, p. Ofi. 

G. 8. Ojha, Rajputane-Ka-Itihasa, p. 806. 

M. 8. Commmariati History of Oujarat, p. 41. 
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aatborily was liable to draw substenance from natires of tbe soil. 
Tbe second is that tbe Gujrat rising did not ultimately assume tbe 
character of a war of liberation because of tbe known liberalism of 
tbe Sultan’s attitude to the Hindus. As a matter of fact, the Hindu 
chiefs grew lukewarm towards Tagbi and the Sultan had the 
satisfaction of receiving the voluntary homage of “lanas, muqaddams 
and Mahants of Gujarat” ®*. 


VI. Thb Decline anu Downfall of the Sumanate — The 
TjAtek Tuohlaes, Sayyids and Lodis (1351-1526) 

If tbe reign of Muhammad-bin Tughlak saw the liberation of the 
southern part of the Turkish Empire, the next reign was to begin a 
process which was destined to finally break asunder tbe empire in 
northern India. While no further loss of territory took place in the 
long reign of Firuz-bin Bajab (1351-88), the character and policy of 
this Sultan certainly served as tbe chief impetus to determined and 
desperate struggles for independence in the familiar regions of Mewat 
and Katehr as well as in Bajputaua. The Sultan’s religious policy 
was intolerant to the extreme and this certainly accentuated tbe latent 
hostility of the subject population. It is interesting to hear from this 
‘Akbar of the Sultanate period’ (Elliot) such sentiments as appear 
in his autobiography, the Futuhat-i-FiTUZ Shahi — ” I destroyed 
these (Hindu) edifices, and I killed those leaders -of infidelity who 

seduced others into error I encouraged my infidel subjects 

to embrace the religion of the prophet.” Actually a Brahman 
was burnt to death for publicly worshipping his deities. 

Firuz made two attempts to reconquer Bengal, then firmly held 
by the Iliyas Shahi Dynasty but only complete failure resulted from 
them. The official chronicler Sbamsi Siraj Afif (author of Tarikh- 
i-Fkuz Shahi) gives specious arguments in order to cover up the 
weakness of his patron which are really unconvincing. It is note- 
worthy that one of the leaders of the Bengal army which resisted 
Firuz in tbe first campaign was a Hindu, Shahadeo, as is given in 
Tarikh’i-Mubarak Shahi,^* At the end of the second expedition 
to Bengal, Firuz turned his arms against the hitherto unsubdued 
kingdom of Orissa, then ruled by Birabhanudeva. Though he only 
succeeded in obtaining a perfunctory submission from tbe king of 

Ishwari Prasad. Joe. eit„ p. 231. 

Elliot and Dowaoii, Yol. Ill, pp 380-81. 

M K. E. Baau, he. cit.,p. 129. 
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OrisBA) h® nevertheless had the religious satisfaction of desecrating 
and destroying the idol of Jagannath at Puri. A few years later 
he marched to Sind and there faced a general popular movement. 
Ultimately he extricated himself from great personal danger with the 
help of reinforcements from Delhi. 

The most important resistance movements in this reign were 
those led by Bai Sumer and Adharan (Uddharan), two muqaddams 
of Etewah, and one Ehargu, the muqaddam of Eatehr. About the 
rebellion of the first two, the author of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi says 
that having rebelled against the sultan and then worsted, they were 
taken to Delhi in about 1877 with their wives, children, horses and 
attendants.’* These two men were to create further trouble in 
the time of Firuz’s successors. 

The rebellion of Ehargu, the Chief of Eatehr was perhaps the 
most vocal protest against the Sultan's religions policy and at the 
same time it marked the beginning of the end. He bad killed three 
Sayyid officers of the Sultan and thereby called upon himself as well 
as the entire region the ruthless vengeance of the Sultan. Though 
Ehargu fled to the mountains, Firuz continued the devastation of 
the whole of Eatehr till thousands of the local people were massacred 
and 23,000 were enslaved. Even Barani, v.’ho can never be accused 
of partiality to the co-religionists of Ehargu exclaims that the spirits 
of the murdered Sayyids themselves arose to intercede . 

One of the measures taken by Firuz Tughlak to stifle the 
liberation movement in the locality of Mewat was the conversion of 
an important branch of the Bbatti Bajputs who had put forward a 
gallant resistance during the early days of the Turkish period. 
This, however, proved unavailing for the house of Mewat was to supply 
some of the most redoubtable leaders of resistance up to the establish- 
ment of the Mughal rule. 

Daring the next ten . years the Tughlak dynasty as well as the 
Delhi Sultanate began to crumble to pieces. A new state emerged 
in about 1394, Janupur, and Gujarat, under its masterful governor 
Jafar Ehan was well on the road to secession from the Sultanate. 

Timur’s terrible invasion of 1397-98 took a heavy toll of lives 
and left India prostrate under the blow. It was a repetition of the 
invasions of Sultan Mahmud but here the fury and cruelty of the 
invaders were much more intense. Timur had come to invade India 

» Ibid., p. ui. 

M Hodivsla, loe. cil., p. SBC. 
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because he thought that the Sultans of Delhi had given the Hindu 
undue liberty of worship. Among those who resisted him were Dal> 
cband (called Juljan Bhatti by Yabya-Sirhindi) of Bhatuir, the Jats 
of Tohana, the leaderless populace of Delhi, Bahadur Nahir of Mewat 
ani a rai named Bhaharuz (Bharaddaj ?) of the Siwalik bills. The 
army of the Sultanate, commanded by Mallu Iqbai, the vizier and 
the de facto ruler, was scattered near Firozabad. Since both Sultan 
Nasiruddin Mahmud and the vizier fled respectively to Gujarat and 
Baran, Delhi was left to bear the full brunt of this fresh Turko- 
Mungol outburst. The resistance of the people of Delhi deserves 
recounting from the Malfuzat-i-Timuri : “It came to my knowledge 
that great numbers of Hindus and gabrs with their wives and children 
came into the city. When the Turkish soldiers proceeded to appre- 
hend them many of them drew their swords and offered resistance . 
The savage Turks fell to killing and fighting. The Hindus set fire 
to their houses with their own hands, burned their wives and children, 
and rushed into the fight and were killed. The Hindus and 
gabrs of the city showed much alacrity and boldness in fighting.*’ 
Again, on the following day : “It was brought to my knowledge 
that a great number of infidel Hindus had assembled in the Masjid i 
Jami of old Delhi, carrying with them arms and provisions, and 
were preparing to defend themselves. I immediately ordered Amir 
Shah Malek and AH Sultan Towachi to take parties of men and 
proceed to clear the house of God. They accordingly attacked these 
infidels and put them to death.” 

During the later Tughlak period several chiefs put themselves 
the vanguard of prolonged resistance movements. These were, apart 
from the Khanzadas of Mewat, Bir Singh, the Tomara Chieftain of 
Gwalior and his grandson Biramdeo, Rai Sumar and Rawat Uddharan 
(called collectively Sarbadharan by Muslim chroniclers), Jaju, Jit 
Singh Rathor, Bir Bahan of Banugnaw and Abhay Chand of Chandu. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, the most original authori- 
ty for this period, laments that taking advantage of the weakness of 
and dissensions among the Tughlak rulers “the infidels of Hihdusthan 
gathered strength, withheld the paying of the poll-tax and tributes and 
put to plunder the villages of the Musalmans.” A little below the 
same author remarks that the affairs of the feudal lands of Hindusthan 
were far from satisfactory owing to the turbulence of the base 
infidels.** 

3^. Elliot aod Dowson, Vol. Ill pp. 446-47. 

^ > 3®^K.^K..Qasn, loc, cit,^ pp, 166-66. 
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When the Tughlaks yielded place to the Sayyids as the sovereigns 
of a shrunken kingdom of Delhi, the native chieftains made an even 
more serious bid for establishing their independence. The first Sayyid 
ruler Khizr Khan was, however, ably served by his vizier, Tajul 
Mulk who commenced a raging and tearing campaign against the 
resistance leaders of the Doab and Central India. The author 
of TarikhA-Muharak Shahi credits him with great victories over 
the rebel leaders of Mewat, Katehr and Gwalior. Jalasor (near 
Mathura) and Chandwar were wrested from the Hindu chiefs and* 
made over to the Muslims who had held them before. But the 
suppression of these risings was only temporary. The affected areas 
rose into rebellion again and again while Rai Hansu Bhatti, son of 
Dulchand, the gallant opponent of Timur oreated fre^h trouble. The 
Hindu rebel Sidhpal played a leading part in the insurrection which 
ended in the overthrow of Mubarak Shah in 1434. The new Sultan 
Muhammad was compelled to appease him at the beginning. Sidhpal, 
however, ultimately committed suicide in order to escape reprisal. 

The progress of the resistance movement continued unabated 
during the rule of the Lodis (1461-1526). The iconoclastic zeal of 
Sikandar Lodi brought into existence a renewed wave of persecution 
and further stimulated Hindu nationalist resistance. He was so 
zealous aMusnlinan that he ‘‘utterly destroyed divers places of worship 
of the infidels’*. 


One of the leading resistance leaders of this reign was Juga, a 
zemindar of Jaunpur who with a following of 10,000 men raised the 
standard of rebellion. Pursued by Sikandar he took refuge with 
Husain Sharki of Jaunpur who honourably refused to surrender him. 
The other rebel leaders were Bhed or Bhidechandra of Bhatghore and 
his brother Salivahan; Gwalior and Dholpur also gave great trouble. 
The most typical act of fanatical bigotry on the part of the Sultan 
was the burning alive of a Brahman named Baudhan or Bhavananda 
of Kaithan who had asserted that Hinduism and Islam were both good 
religions. As Ishwariprasad says '‘to men like Bodhan, the Hindu 
martyrs of the middle ages, who cheerfully suffered death for the 
sake of their convictions, the Brahmanjcal Church in India owes not 
a littte of her vitality and vigour.”^^ 

The death of Sikandar and his succession by Ibrahim Lodi did 
not improve the situation for the Afghan Sultanate. The Hindus 
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dissatisfied with Sikandar’s policy of religions persecution heartily 
hated the Lodi govern ment and under (he valiant Sana 8aoga of 
Mewar (1509>27) a determined revivalist attempt was launched. There 
was an indecisive encounter between the forces of the Bana and 
Ibrahim but before a second show-dowu took place, fadia was invaded 
by Babar. 

VII. The Bra of Transition prom Tcrko-Afgha n to Mughal 

Bulb, prom First Battle of Panipath to Second Battle 
of Panipath (1626-66) 

The battle of Panipath (1526) and the foundation of the fresh alien 
rule df the Timurids caused widespread dismay among the indigenous 
leaders aud a determined effort was made to chase th e Mughals out 
of India. Those who admire Babar as an accomplished and humane 
ruler should not lose sight of the fact that he was a ruthless invader 
and conqueror and that the depredations of bis soldiery caused great 
havoc throughout a large part of Northern India. Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, voiced the sentiments of bis people in bis little 
known verse where he says that “God protected Ehorasan, Babur’s 
home while Hindustban was terror-stricken. The Mughals came 
as messengers of Death." (Cited from Prof. Balwant Singh.) 

Babar’s autobiography bears a close testimony to this. “When 
I first arrived at Agra”, he writes, “there was a strong mutual dislike 
between ray people and the men of the place." Both Afghans and 
Hindus combined against him and in this sense the battle of Ehanwa 
was a forerunner of the Great Revolt of 1857. One of the foremost 
leaders of resistance was Hassan Khan Mewati, a scion of the 
Ebanzadas of Mewat whom Babar describes as ‘ the prime mover and 
agitator in all these confusions and insurrections The principal 
men who joined the battle against Babar apart from the leader Bana 
Sanga, were Silaheddin, Bawal Udai Singh of Nagari, Medini Bai, 
Hassan Khan Mewati, Barmal Idari, Narpat Hada, Sattervi Kachi, 
Dharn Deo, Narsing Deo and Mahmud Khan Lodi. These names 
reveal the nationalist character of the resistance against Babar. The 
battie ended in Babar’s victory and in the words of the victor, 
hillocks were formed of the slain and towers raised of their heads. 
Among the killed were Hassan Khan Mewati, Bawal Udai Singh, 
Bai Chandrabhan Ghauhan, Manikchand Cbauhan, etc. The victory 
of Khanwa was followed by the capture of Chanderi, the stronghold 

4* Mtmoirt of Babar, trtositted by Leyden Mid Enkine, p. 247, 
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of Medini Rai which stoutly resisted for a niunber of days and then 
its garrison died to a man in its defence. “ When further resistance 
was hopeless, the pagans in a state of complete nudity, rushed out 
to attack os, put number of my people to flight and leaped over the 
ramparts. The reason of this desperate sally was that they had put 
to death the whole of their wives and women.” ** The gallant Rana 
succumbed to bis injuries and heart-break soon after. 

The Afghan revival under Sher Shah can be interpreted as a 
triumph of Indo-Moslim nationalism which certainly drew part of 
its strength from the moral support of the indigenous Hindu popula- 
tion. It is a fact that the Surs did not quite follow the intolerent 
religious policy of their Afghan predecessors, the Lodis, as is attested 
by Sher Shah’s partly secular policy and Adil Shah’s absolute reliance 
on hie Hindu General Himu. But there was nothing of the broad 
nationalism of Akbar in the Sur statecraft and there is now a growing 
realisation that Sher Shah’s liberalism has so far been rather 
overrated. 

With the victory of Akbar at the Second battle of Panipath a 
new era begins in Indian History. Opinions may vary whether we 
can trace the beginning of a modern age with the year 1556, but the 
fact remains that in course of a few years a well-nigh revolutionary 
change came to take place in the attitude of Moslem ruling class to 
their non-muslim subjects. This change may have been actuated by 
expediency or an inward conviction on the part of Akbai', but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that when the liberal and benevolent 
(iharacter of the Government became known the age-long resistance 
movement gradually ceased to exist. We do not hear of insurreclioiis 
in Mewat, Gwalior or Rohilkhand. Except in Mewar nowhere was 
there any stiff resistance of a nationalist character against Akbar’s 
authority or bis policy of expansion. The Rajputs soon became 
partners in his grand work of Indian unification and this alone high- 
lighted the national character of the Timurid monarchy. It is curious 
that Akbar’s imperialist activities were conducted more against 
Muslim Sultanates (Such as Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, Sindh, 
Beluchistan, Abmadnagar and Ehandesh) than against Hindu princes 
(Gondwana and Mewar being exceptions). Orissa, when conquered 
by him, bad become the refuge of Afghan power. This liberal-popular 
character of the Mughal regime was sustained till the early part of 
the reign of Aurungzeb. 


Ibid,, p. 835. 
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The history of the resistance moveoaeott during Turko- Afghan 
period must needs be scrappy and must appear full of gaps for lack 
of suitable materials. As Vincent Smith pointed out some thirty 
years back ‘ no voice has come from the grave*. Yet whatever 
records of these continual efforts have come down to us, they are to 
be found in the pages of the Muslim Chroniclers of the period, who 
never suppressed kuth deliberately; as is wont with the present-day 
propagandist historians. It is as resistance movements that these 
should be studied and admired and not as conflicts between two great 
Asian religious and social systems. 



FOOD AND DRINK IN ANCIENT INDIA FROM 

pAninfs astadhyayii 

(ANNA-PANA) 

Bj Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

The A^tddhjdyi supplies evidence for reconstructing an 
important chapter on the history of food and drinks in 
ancient India. Food is called anna, and the cater of 
food anndda (III. 2.68). The word bljakta in the Ajta- 
dhySyi has two meanings, (i) food and (2) boiled rice. 
In Sutra VI. 2.71, where names of edible 

articles are meant hhakta means ‘ food in general.’ 
The word in this sense also occurs in the Jatakas {ydgu- 
bhattddini, Takkala Jat. IV. 45) and the ArthaSastra 
(Text p. 1 1 8). A servant or wage-earner whose remunera- 
tion was given to him daily in the form of food was 
designated bhdkta or bhdktika in the time of Panini. This 
phenomenon seems to have been true in the case of 
agricultural labour. The ArthaSdstra says that food 
and wages (bhakta-vetana) were paid to the artisans, 
but food only to farm labour {Arth. Text, p. 118). 
Patafijali is even mote specific : ‘ The meaning of the 
root kffhi is not restricted merely to the actual opera- 
tion of ploughing, but it also implies all adjunct efforts 
by way of providing food {bhaktd) to labour, seed and 
bullocks, etc., all of which together contribute to the 
complete fulfilment of the sense of the verb kfi (Bhdsja, 
II. 350 srrdPww The 

othet sense of bbakta, viz., boiled rice is seen in sutra 
IV. 4. too vwpwf : which teaches a sufiBx to denote the 
name of rice that is good for preparing bhakta. Kdiikd’s 

^ From the author's Thesis on *Pdfini as a soaree of Indian hisfoty* 
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examples and show that hhakta here 

stands only for boiled rice, a meaning which it still 
retains in the word in many Indian languages. 

Classification of foods, — PS^ini also gives us an insight 
into the principle of classifying foods on the following 
lines. In a short innocent-looking sutra, which has been 
the subject of so much controversy, Panini explains the 
meaning of bbojja ; >T>if (VII. 5. 69) 

It means that the word bhojya is irregularly derived 
(Pm?#) in the sense of an edible thing (bhak^a). On 
this Katyayana raised an objection that it was a mistake 
to use bhaksja as a synonym of bbojja, since bhojya includes 
all articles of diet, both solid and liquid, . whereas 
bhak^a denotes only solid food. Katyayana suggested 
that the proper word for Panini to express tne general 
sense of bbojya was ahbyavabarya, fit to be eaten, which 
conveys an equally wide sense to cover both solid and 
liquid foods. Patafijali®* disagrees with Katyayana and 
defends Panini by saying that in such older examples 
as ab-bbakfa (one who eats water) and vdyubhak^a (one 
who eats air) even non-solid substances occur as the 
objects of eating {bbaksana\ and hence Panini’s idiom in 
equating bbojya with bbaksya is unobjectionable. All 
subsequent commentators have accepted Patafijali’s liberal 
interpretation of bbak^a in this sutra, viz., that it stands 
both for solid fkhara-viSada) and liquid (drava) foods, 
e.g., the Kdfikd 1 Dr. Goldstftcker, 
however, raised his voice of dissent against Patafijali 
and maintained that ‘ in Panini^s time, which preceded 

• VII. }. 69. ; vamika I BJOfya i Objection : 

I Pp 5fT: ^ ftie# I TflrfisRiT grPr# ?Pr i# sr 

srmtPri 

Rq)i)r--qT?[9r «r%: q:sr I 5rff 1 ^ 1 

^«rr I ^ 1 Vol. in. p. 555. 
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the classical epoch, hhaksja must have been used 
as a convertible term for hhojya ; while at Katyayana’s 
period, this rendering became incorrect, and the 
sutra certainly needed a correction {Pd pirn and his 
Place in Sanskrit hit. p. 97). But it is doubtful if 
Dr. Goldsthcker’s statement (^-both solid and liquid 
food) is true for the whole of thcAstddhjdyi. In sutra, 
Phaksyena miirikaranam Ql. 1. 35) as read with Sathskftam 
blrnksd^^ IV 2. 16 bhak^ya seems to denote solid food only 
and not liquids ; as is evident from the illustration in 
the Bha§ya, viz., irtJT «rRT tostht : 1 

(I. 387), which is accepted by all subsequent com- 
mentators, {Kdfikd, IV. 2. 16 :m 
see also sutra II. I. 35). In this particular sutra bhaksya 
cannot be said to be strictly synonymous with 
blsojya, if, as rightly argued, bbojya included both 
liquid and solid diets. In contrast to this, there is 
another sutra, viz. hw (VI. 2. 128) (which 

must be interpreted with the sutra fipfNiT^r) 

where Panini himself has given both solid (as sesamum 
and vegetables) and liquid {sUpa) articles of food as 
examples of bhaksyas. 

The correct view therefore seems to be that bhak- 
sya has a two-fold sense in the Asjadlydyi^ a more general 
sense to include both solid and liquid foods, as in sQtra 
VII. 3. 69, and a restricted one for solid food only 
elsewhere. As for the contention of Dr. GoldstUcker 
{ibid.f p. 97) that in the classical language bhak^a is 
different from bhojya and applies to solid food only, we 
submit the following three examples from Kautilya, 
where exactly as in Panini both meanings prevail side 
by side : — 

(a) Mdtbsa-surd-bhakfya-bhojana. {Arih. Text, i.e., 
eating of meat {bhak^a) articles and drink- 
ing of liquors {surd-bhojana). 
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(b) SSda bhakfakdro vd . . bhaksa-bhojanart/ ydcet 

(P. 259), i.e., a cook or sweet-maker may 

request for some bhak^a and bhojana. 

(c) Bhak{ye^u smarati (p. 232), i.e., the king remem- 

bers (that courtier) while taking his food. 

In the above extracts (a) and (b) distinguish between 
the meanings of hhak^a and bhojja^ while (c) uses 
hhak^ya as synonymous with food in general. It is 
this latter sense that is applicable in Panini’s sfitra VII. 
3.69. 

Various methods of l^reparation . — 

(i) Miirikaratfa. Preparation of mixed dishes. Some 
of them as mentioned by Pacini were palala (pounded 
sesamum), supa (pulse juice), and idka (vegetables) with 
which were mixed relish-giving articles Mkc ghrta, guda^ 
etc.. According to KdSikd*s gloss on VI. 2. 154 

guduy tila and ghfta were examples of mixing 
(mifra) articles. Suitable new combinations with the 
principal bhaksya foods were coming into ' vogue. 

(ii) Sathifila (IV. 4. 22). The sutra Sadilfsfe pro- 
vides that the suffix thak is added to a word when the 
sense is ‘dressed therewith.’ According to Panini him- 
self eur^, i.e. wheat flour (IV. 2. 25) Javafta, salt, (IV. 
2. 24) and mudga pulses (IV. 2. 23) were ingredients used 
‘in dressing therewith.’ Katyayana perhaps too subtly, 
thinks that there is something wrong in salt being con- 
sidered as a ‘ dressing ’ article since it is a quality 
(guna) being one of the six rasas (tastes). (Cf. KStyayana 
on IV. 4. 24; II. 330). But Panini considers salt not 
so much as an abstract quality as a patjya or saleable 
article cf. Idvanikay a dealer in salt sanctioned by sQtra 
IV 4. 52. 

(iii) VyaHiana and Upasikta. Whereas mi/ra articles 
include condiments tlie mixing of which depends 
on the option of the user for flavouring his food. 
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vydhiarMS or seasoning ingredients were those without 
which the preparation of a particular dish would be con- 
sidered incomplete or deficient in taste. According to 
Pa^iini the purpose of vyaiijanas was that of upasecana 
(seasoning for improving taste, IV. 4. 26, vydhianairupasikte. 
Patafijali on II. i. 34 {Annena vyaniamm) treats dadhi as 
an upasecaka and Kdfikd*s gloss on Panioi II.4.12 gives 
curds and ghfta {dadhi-ghfiatn) as examples of vyanjana. 
The nature of any dish determines whether a particular 
article bears to it the relation of a vyanjana or miiri- 
karapay i.e., an indispensable or optional ingredient of 
mixing ; for example, Kasikd treats both as a seasoner 
and as a midra article {Kdlikd on VI.2.128 and 154). 

(iv) Sathskfta. This method of preparing articles 
of diet is dealt with in the following sutras : 

(a) w: IV.2 .t6. 

(b) IV. 4. 5. 

According to Patafijali sathskfta is that which can 
be eaten direct from the place of its preparation, as 
the groats ground in a hand-mill are ready-made 
{sathskfta) since they can be consumed directly without 
needing to undergo any further processing. But 
we cannot speak of barley as being made sarhskrta in the 
pounding mortar since they require further boiling or 
steaming {Rhdsya, II. 307 ; IV.5.25). As an example 
of the former Kdiikd gives sweet bread baked in an 
oven {Bhrdstra apupay IV. 2. 16). 

In PJnini’s time ready-made foods {sathskfta bbakshas) 
were named on the basis of (i) their manner of cooking 
and (2) their principal ingredients. His own example of the 
former is meat roasted on spike {fJilya mdhisd) or anything 
made in a frying pan {uklya). Of the latter he mentions curds 
{dadhi IV.2.18), butter milk, i.e., curds after separation 
of butter {udasvit IV. 2. 19) and milk {ksira, IV.2.20) 
as dressing ingredients. Of the different kinds of gruel, 
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the one prepared in milk was called kfairejJ Yavd^ to 
distinguish it from the other one prepared only in water. 
These sutras also show the extensive use of milk 
products in the dietary of the people, and together 
with the numerous other references in the sutras 
bearing on cow-economy they hint at a flourishing dairy 
industry. 

Faffd Products. — A list of the principle food products 
and their preparations mentioned in the Astadhyayi is 
given below : — 

A. Grains. 

(i) idli (V. 2 . 2 .). 

(ii) Mahdvriibi (VI.2.38). It was one of the finest 

variety of rice mentioned by Caraka in his list of the 
principle kinds of rice {Caraka , Nidanasthana, TV. 6). 
SuSruta mentions Mahdidli. (Satrasthana, 46.7), which 
was probably kindred with mahdvribiy as a native of 
Magadha. Patafijali speaks approvingly of the fdli rice 
grown in Magadha ( 5 TR 5 r 4 ‘^<5, I. 19.). 

The variety seems to have survived for more than a 
thousand years. According to Hiuen Tsang’s testimony : 

‘ There is an unusual sort of rice grown here (Magadha), 
the grains of which are large and scented and of an 
exquisite taste. It is specially remarkable for its shin- 
ing colour. It is commonly called “ the rice for the 
use of the great.” (Beal, Siyuki, II. 82). This appears 
to be the rice called Mabdidli and Sugandbika (Julien) 
Hwui Lih, the biographer of the Chinese 'Pilgrim, states 
that the Mahdidli rice was grown only in Magadha and 
that Hiuen Tsang, during his stay at Nalanda, was 
entertained with this superior kind of rice {Nalanda by 
H. D. Sankalia, pp. 192-3). Panini’s acquaintance with 
the mabdvrHhi rice of Magadha reflects another touch of 
his close knowledge of the PrScya country. 

(iii) Hdyana (111. 1.148) a kind of is also included 
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by Charaka® amongst the nine varieties of well-known 
rice. * In the Kathaka Saifahita and the Satapatha Brah- 
ma na the term appears as a designation of a species of 
red rice* (Vedic Index, IT. 502). 

(iv) Yavaka (V. 2.3.). Both Panini and ('.araka 
mention yavaka as the name of a rice. Panini V.4.3 

mentions in the ganapdtha, yava vrihisnu, from which 
we get yavaka. The same gana also contains ]tr^a 
Sdlishu, from which we get Jirnaka as a kind of rice, 
probably the same as jurrn in Caraka, Sutra-sthana, 
XXVII. 1 8. 

(v) ^asfik 4 (V. 1.90). So called because it ripened 
in sixty days ; one of the best variety according to medical 
authorities (Caraka, Sutra, XXVII.15). 

(vi) Nivdra (III.3.48), wild and inferior variety. 
Panini refers to a river called Devika (Vn.3.1) on 

which Patafijalai remarks that a special kind of rice 
was grown near the banks of the Devika called Ddvika- 
kula Sdii (III. 316)*. 

2. Pa/ses. Mudga (IV.4.25) ; Md^a (V.1.7 ; V. 2.4); 
Kulaitb^ (IV. 4.4., Dolichos unijlorus, given as an article to 
be eaten with food (sadiskafaka dravya). Caraka enu- 
merates kulattha among pulses (Samldhdnya, sutrasthana, 
XXVII. 26). 

3. Other Grains. Yava (barley, V.2.3.) ; Yavani (in- 
ferior kind of barley, IV.1.49) ; Am (V.2.4) a small grain 
(JPanicum miliceum') which is the principal food of the 
poorer people in the Sindh-Sagar doab and other parts of 

tPTRPT Also SQtta-sthana, XXVII.12, where the name is hayana as 
in PS^ni, not bayamka. 

♦The Deviki was the old name of river Deg flowing through 
Sialkot, Gujtanwala and Sheikhupura districts (ancient Madra). On 
its banks is still grown an excellent variety of rice, known to the 
modem Panjabi as the rice from Kamoke in Gujtanwala and Mutidke 
in Sheikhapora. I owe this information to Prof. Jagannatha of 
Lahore. Cf. J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XVII, Pt. II, pp. 76-79. 

F. } 
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the Pufijab ; Gavedhukd^ (IV. 3. 136), Coix barbatayhoiXtd 
with rice or barley in preparing gruel ; Tila V. 2.4 ; 7). 
B. Prepared Food (JKrtdnna). 

(i) Odana (IV.4.67.), boiled rice, also called hhakta 
(IV.4.100), must have been a favourite diet, since as 
many as six varieties of rice are given in the Aftddhjqyl. 
According to Panini some varieties were considered 
specially good for preparing bhakta (IV.4.100). Odana 
was cither boiled alone in water, called udakodana 
or udodana (VI. 3. 60), or prepared in combination 
with meat {tnamsodana^ VI.4.67). Vegetables and soups 
(Saka, sQpa, VI. 2. 128) seem to have been other ingre- 
dients eaten with boiled rice. Charaka giving a list 
of thirtyfive kinds of rice prescribes the use of 
^)rta^ taila, phala, mdsa, tila along with odana (Sutras- 
thana, XXVII.2J7). In India odana is most commonly 
eaten with supa of various pulses. According to the 
Mahaummaga ]dtakcP the food of a labourer consisted 
of bhatta from barley eaten with sUpa. According to 
Patafijali odana made a decent dish to feast Brahmanas 
(1.467) and friends (I.182). He repeats severaP times 
the phrase, Vindhyo vardhiiakam, (I. 327), comparing 
humorously the heap of rice served on a plate to Mount 
Vindhya. 

Bha§ya. I. 220, . EkaSca tandulah kmtpratighdtesamart- 
has tat samuddyaSca vardhitakadt samartham. The sight of 
Vindhya vardhitaka is a phenomenon of daily occurrence 
in the eastern districts where rice is the staple food. 

* Katyayana considered the reading of Gavtdhuki in the Bilvidi 

ga^a (IV.j.136) as authentic 323). The same gapa also 

contains godbUma and ntasSra. 

• Cf. Mahaummaga jStaka, Vol. VI. p. 372 : mttbim muffin 
kaivi appasSpa^ yava-hbattaM bbtdijamSnabi. Cn also jSt Vol. I. p. 486 
describing a bhatta of inferior rice for poor men {ta^dtdt—tnaifatsa 
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(2) Yavdgu (IV. 2. 1 3 6) Barley-gruel was a popular 
food like odam as can be gathered from its repeated' men- 
tion in the illustrations to sutras. The Jatakas mention 
Ydgu as a popular food. Patafijali considered yavdgu a 
liquid diet (Bhashya on Vll.3.69). Panini specially men- 
tions the yavdgu eaten in the Sd/va country {Sdlvikd 
Yavd^) which like the breed of Sdlva bulls enjoyed much 
wider reputation (IV.2.136 Go-yavdgvoUa). The ancient 
Sdlva Janapada consisting of a confederacy of six mem- 
bers states most probably coincided with the vast ter- 
ritory stretching from Alwar to Jodhpur in Rajputana. 
People in these parts are still inordinately fond of eating 
gruel, which is of two kinds, viz., (i) lapst, that is sweet 
in taste and eaten by the rich, and (2) rdbarl, that is 
saltish and prepared by the poor. Panini also mentions 
ushi}fkd in sutra V. 2. 71 as a sadii'ha word, which 
according to KaSika was the name of a Yavdgu of a very 
tiiin consistency. {Alpdnnd yavdgurusniketyucyate). In 
sQtra III. 2. 34 Panini derives nakbarh-paebd^ ‘ nail-scath- 
iiig.’ Kasika connects mkhampacbd with yavdgu. We 
know from other sources that yavdgu was of two 
kinds, peyd and vilept. The peyd or thin variety was 
drunk like saktu dissolved in water, while vikpt or 
paste-like yavdgu was licked with fingers of the hand. 
The ushftikd in sutra V. 2.71 must be the peyd variety 
whereas the nakham-pacbd kind of yavdgu of sutra 
III. 2. 34 was vikpl which scotched the finger ends 
when eaten hot. 

(3) Yavaka (V.4.29). Patafijali throws welcome 
light on the preparation of yavaka. According to him 
yavaka was made first by pounding barley with pestle 
and mortar to remove the chaff, and then boiling the 
pearl-grains in water (or in milk with sugar added to 
it). Caraka rightly calls yavaka a steamed food 

Sfitra-sthana, XXVII. 259). I'he Arthagastra 
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lays down that prepared must weigh twice the 

original quantity of barley given to the cook (Arth. 
Text. p. 95). 

(4) P/sfaka (IV. 3. 147). P/ffd (lV.a.146) denoted 
the ground paste of any grain ; articles prepared by 
mixing pista were generally called pistamayani. Pisfaka 
on the other hand was a special preparation, probably 
the cakes made of powdered rice. Su^ruta counts 
piftaka among prepared dishes {kritanna varga) (Food 
by G. P. Majumdar, Indian Culture, 1 . 413). 

(5) Sarhydva (III.3.23). Kulluka explains satl/ydva as 
a sweet preparation made from ghfla milk., gu 4 a, and 
wheat-flour (Manu, V.7), almost the same as modern 
curmd. Su^ruta also includes it among confectioneries 
(Majumdar, ibid, p. 413). 

(6) Apiipa (V.1.4) — sweet cakes of wheat flour 
and ghfta, a dainty confectionery prepared even now. 
The Ka^ika mentions oven-baked dpupas (IV.2.16). 
The Candra Vfitti and the K§Sika read abbyfisa (variant 
abbyosa) in the iipiipddi ganaP It must have been an 
ancient food since the Kamasutra^ also mentions 
abhyusa-kbddikd as the name of a game in which boys 
and girls took part by eating the abbyilsa together 
(Kamasutra, ch. IV.). 

(7) Saktu (VI. 3. 59). Saktu (groats) is a popular food 
all over north India. Panini mentions saktu mixed with 
water {udak^saktu or udasaktu), but PatafljaU mentions 
dadbisaktu i.e., groats with dadbi as the seasoning ingre- 
dient ( 1 . 149 ; 1 . I. 57). Bbrdstra or the frying-place 
(VI. 2. 82) was the place for preparing saktu. 

* Also pfithuka, boiled rice, crushed and dried (eiduve), cp. KSsika, 
guda-pfitbuksh, II. 1.35. 

Amara ; Apakvam paulir-dbhySsbah, i.e. half-ripe corn fried in 

fire. 
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(8) Kffimsa (V.2.85.). Papini mentions kulmd^a 
as a food which was ceremoniously eaten on a particular 
day in the year {tadasminnannafb praye sariij'ndydm.N 
The particular full moon on account of its association 
with kulmdsa was known as knulmdfi Vaurmmds'i. 

What was kulmdsa? In the Nirukta^ kuhndsa is an 
inferior food, which is confirmed by the Chandogya 
Upanisad where the people of Tbhyagrama (richmen’s 
village) in Kurukshetra cat kulmdsa after the crops had 
been destroyed by hail storms ( 1 . 10.2). The Kmdsa- 
pt^ 4 ^ jdtaka (No. 415) refers to it as the coarse diet of 
the poor (dalidda) workman which he could carry 
about in the form of balls or lump, and to which 
on account of his poverty he could not even add 
a little oil and jaggery {atelam, alonihum)P Kulmdsa 
thus appears to have been a coarse thick gruel of 
almost solid consistency prepared by stewing beans* 
or maize, or any inferior grain in covered vessel 
with a little water (appodaka) and adding also guda 
and fat if one could afford. Yavaka was different 
from kulmdsa in that it was first pounded in a 
mortar (thus made auljikbala, Bhasya, 11 , 307) and 
then boiled like the latter. Caraka also considers 
kulmdsa as a svinna-hhal^sja steamed food, heavy to digest 

^ Nir. 1 . 4 - Dr- Sarup renders it as 

sour gruel (Cf.' Atnara, kulmSfa yavaka : later Kosas add Kanjtka 
yavaka. Also Vedic Index where the meaning of sour-gruel is 
accepted. 

• Jat. in. 406 ; on p. 408 sukkhaya ahnikaya ca . . kummasapindyp. 
The commentary explains sukkb^a nisntbaya, and alonikaya as pbanita 
virahitiya, adding that alonika meant nipphanitatta, absence of 

jaggery. 

' Kaiika (also Candta) includes htlmafa in the ^dSdi group (IV.4. 
105) and illustrates it as i.e., pulses suitable for 

making kulmSfa. CaktapSoi on Caraka, sQtrasthana, XXVII. 260, 
explains ktdmdfa as yavapiftam us mdakasiktam Jfalsvinnam apftplkr 
taM kulmSfamSbu}^. 
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and dry in effect (Sutra-sthana, XXVII.259), The 
kaulmdsl tithi of Panini most probably coincided with the 
full moon day of Caitra when some kind of kindred 
perparation forms the ceremonial food. Katyayana refers 
to the vafakini day which must be the same as the 
full moon day of Karttika when cakes of masha paste 
iyapkMs) arc eaten as a matter of ceremony. 

(9) ^alala (VI. 2.128). A sweetmeat made of pounded 
sesamum and sugar or gu^a^ as illustrated by KaSika, 
gudena miirath palalam guda-pulalam (VI. 2. 12 8) and tila~ 
palalam^ i.e. the palak food made from tila (VI. 2. 135) 
Its modern equivalent is tilakufa. 

C. Sweets. Pacini mentions the following sweets : — 

(i) Madhu, honey from which is derived the general 
term fmdhura (V. 2.107) denoting all confectioneries. 
Honey prepared by the common bee is referred to as 
^iandra (IV. 5. no) treated as a saihjM word. 

(ii) Gtt 4 a (IV.4.105), molasses, a universal product 
from sugar-cane juice in Indian villages. Panini’s phrase 
‘ excellent for making guda * {gu^e sddhu) refers to some 
special variety of sugar-cane yielding better quality of 
gt^a. Even now this consideration prevails with the 
farmers at the time of selecting sugar-cane seed for 
the next crop. Panini refers to vast sugar-cane planta- 
tions as Ik^u-va^a (Vlll. 4.5.). 

(iii) Fhditita, implied as a counter-example in sutra 
Vll.2.18 which mentions phdpta Vhdnita denotes in- 
spissated juice of sugarcane boiled down to thick con- 
sistency, a preparation now called rdh in which crystallisa- 
tion sets in after some time of boiling. 

(iv) ^arkard, granulated sugar prepared from sugarcane. 

D. Milk Products., called gavja and payasja (IV.3.160). 
The Ashtadbyayi mentions curds, milk and butter-milk 
(IV.2.18) as occupying an important place in the pre- 
paration of food articles. 
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Dadhtpayast (II.4.14) was an equivalent of modern 
dudha-dahi. Pbdfita is given in sfltra VII. 2. 18 in the 
sense of ‘ made without an effort ’ {andynsa). The 
Ka^ika understands it as a ‘ a hot decoction/ but the 
epithet anaySsa points to the old meaning in the ^ata- 
patha Brdhmana (III.1.5.8), viz., creamy butter produced 
fresh {aydtaydmd) as opposed to ^fta. A new classical 
word, haiya/^gavJna (Panini V. 2. 23) had come into use, 
quivalent to mvantta or butter produced by churning curds 
from the previous day’s milk, a practice universally 
followed in the rural ghee industry. 

Panini has an interesting sfitra Vdnatit deie (VIll.4.9) 
which apart from its grammatical interest (i.c., cerebralisa- 
tion) acquaints us with the fact that different countries 
derived their names from the favourite drinks of tlieir 
people. Of the four illustrations on this the first cited 
by the KaSika and repeated in the Cdndra v fit ft (VI. 4.109) 
refers to the people of the U^inara country as being fond 
of drinking milk (Ksirapdpd UHnurdh). The informa- 
tion seems to be grounded in fact. U^mara or the ancient 
^ibi Janapada had its capital at Shorkot near the left 
bank of the lower Chenab, and roughly corresponded 
with parts of Jhang, Multan and Montogomery districts 
famous for their breed of cows. 

The Mabdbhdrata mentions matbita (whey) as a 
favourite drink of the people in Vahika country, and 
Patafijali refers to mdtbitika shop-keepers selling matbita 
(III.' 528, mathitam panyam-asya mdtbitika^). 

E. Vegetables and Fruits. Among auxiliary articles 
of food Panini refers to fdka (leafy vegetables), cooked 
vegetables {bhdji, IV. 1.42 ; also called Irdnd in satra 
IV.4.67), soups {s 9 pa VI.2.128) which must have been 
prepared from pulses like mudga and mdsa. Mention 
is also made of the practice of munching with food such 
digestive roots as radish and ginger called UpadaOiia 
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(III.4.47). Among fruits mango {amravana, VIIL4.5) 
and Jambu (rose-apple, IV.3.165) arc mentioned. 

Generally the name of the tree was also the name 
of the fruit (IV.3.163, VhaleluJi), 

Cooking and other customs. Cooking is called pakti 
( 111 . 3. 95). Frying-pans were used for cooking {ukhdy 
ukhya^ IV. 2. 17). The process of roasting on spikes on 
referred to as Suld-karoti (V.4.65) and articles so roasted 
were known as SUlya (IV.2.17). The commentators in 
both the sutras understand this process to apply only to 
meat. Panini explicitly refers to mdtfssa in sfitra IV.4.67. 
Kautilya also mentions shops of meat-sellers (pakm- 
mdfhsika, p. 144). They must be preparing fUlja articles 
of food. 

The cooks in the time of Panini derived their desig- 
nations from two factors, firstly from their skill in pre- 
paring particular dishes, and secondly from the quantity 
which they were capable of cooking. The first point 
is referred to in VI. 2. 129, in which the names of various 
classes of cooks arc presumed, as deva-suda and bhaji- 
suda, i.e., cooks attached to temples and persons who 
were expert in the cooking of vegetables.^® 

The practice of designating cooks on the basis 
of their capacity to cook a particlular measure or 
quantity of food is referred to in sutra V.1.52. 

This may have been a criterion to determine their 
wages and worth for employment in domestic and army 
kitchens. Panini himself speaks of those who were 
capable of cooking an adhaka^ dcita or pdtra measure and 
therefore distinguished as arr?^, and 'TT^ respec- 

tively (V.1.53). Katyayana in a special varttika refers 
to the cooking of dro na~xneasnte from which a female 
competent to cook so much was known as drauffi or 

^®Cf. Artha. Text, p. 239, referring to dida and bbaksbahSra 
rendered as sauce-maker and sweetmeat-maker, respectively. The 
IC&fikS understands Vmasttda and hhijlsUda as place names. 
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draunikf (V.1.52; 11.352). Provision is also made for 
deriving names of cooks on the basis of cooking even 
higher weights, i.e. dvyadhakl dvy&dhakikA, dvyddhaklm 
('Part.II.33 2 ; V.1.34). The popularity of these epithets 
is seen from another rule in which Panini gives as many 
as four variant forms for designating one who could cook 
a couple oi kulija measure, e.g., 

(V.1.33). 

The same principle held good in the case of uten- 
sils which were named from the quantity that they could 
contain (sambhavati, V.i.52) Asprdsfhika, kaudavika, khd- 
rtka^ or that could be cooked in them {Parimape 
pacaJi, 111.2.33). The custom served a practical need 
in the economy of village life. At the time of 
communal feasts bigger utensUs and jars are borrowed 
from other families both for cooking and for storage, 
and then it is found convenient to refer to those vessels 
by such names. 

Customary food payments. The information furnished by 
the following sutra is of special interest ; 

IV.4.66. It teaches that the affix fhak comes after the 
name of a food in the sense of ‘ to whom this is to be 
given daily by virtue of an appointed custom.’ 

The word niyukta is vital to the discussion. It 
comes from niyoga^ which according to Patafijali denoted 
an obligatory act or payment in respect of another 
person partaking of the nature of a debt.^ For example, 
if one had engaged a servant for a papa a day, the papa 
was a niyukta charge the payment of which at the end 
of the day was obligatory, and not optional. We must 
imagine those circumstances in which an article of food 

^^yadyaya niyogfttab kSliym-rpam taya tadbbavati. (BhS$ya 
k 391 > in the course of an explanation of the varttifca on sQtra 
n.t4j), 

F.4 
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can become due in a like manner. We read in th;‘ 
ArthajSstra of bhakta-karmakaraSy i.e., servants engaged 
on the stipulation of receiving daily food. In the 
actual village economy there has always existed a custom 
of giving a portion of the raid-day meal to certain domes- 
tic servants and menials, like the scavenger and the 
water-carrier, etc. Their daily wages in respect of the 
services rendered by them to the various families con- 
sist only of food articles which' they are required to col- 
lect in the course of the day from the number of houses 
served. The village Brahmana also by virtue of his 
privileged position as Purohita gets a portion called 
a^dianUy which is no doubt referred to in the illustration 
dgrahhojanika (ngre hhojnam astnai nij/ukta^ dtjaie) cited 
by the Kagika. In this case the members of the family 
cannot partake of their food unless the agrahhjana has 
been set apart. The point to remember is that the giving 
of niyukta bhaksas is neither of the nature of alms (bhi^fd) 
nor depends on option, its payment is an obligatory 
charge. Panini’s own examples of obligatory food pay- 
ments {niyukta bhaksas) are cooked vegetables {Srdfid')^ 
meat and boiled rice {rndthsuy odanuy IV.4.67) and bhakta 
(IV.4.68). A servant whose daily apportioned share 
consisted of only vegetables was irdnikuy or irdpikJ 
in the case of a female, and so for meat mdritsikuy for 
rice odanikay and for bhakta bhdktikuy the last correspond- 
ing to bhakta-karmakara of Kautilya receiving daily full 
meal. But the question arises how could vegetables, 
etc. singly make a complete {dfitambhavay III.2.4J) food 
for a servant who received vegetables or meat only from 
one house. The reply is that the same person would 
be a frdpka in respect of one family, odaniha in respect of 
a second, and dpRpika in respect of a third. For example a 
female {udahdrt) agreed to take vegetables from one house, 
soup from another, meat and rice from a third and so bn, 
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and thus she earned her complete meal. If she served a 
confectioner {dpSpika) she would naturally receive an 
apdpa a day as her payment for work, and with refer- 
ence to that particular house she would be called dpupikt, 
i.e., a female receiving an apupa every day. 

Such an arrangement alone could have been respon- 
sible for the origin of different designations of servants 
based on the names of the different articles of food of 
myukta share. This is a living institution in north Indian 
villages up to this time where cash payment is practicall 
unknown for domestic and menial service rendered. 

Imitations. PMiini distinguishes between two kinds 
of invitations to dinner, viz., nimantrana and dm antra 
(III.3.161). According to Patahjali the former is an 
invitation to partake of havya and kavya foods, the 
acceptance of which is obligatory on the invited Brah- 
mana, and refusal would entail sin. Amantra^a on the 
other hand is a friendly invitation and therefore optional 
{dmantrayte kdma-edra]}^ n.165). 

Among food habits reference is made to fasting 
{vratUy III. 1. 21), satiety {suhita^ II.2.11) and gluttony 
{audarikat V.2.67, gbasmara, admara^ llI.2.i6o). 

Topems and drinks. Urban culture is reflected through 
several institutions, as shops offering meat and rice 
imd^saMdana)y confectioners {dpupikuy IV. 4.5 1), theatrical 
shows {prekidy IV. 2. 80), and performances by various 
artists (Jilpins) like the instrumentalist {vddaka) musician 
gdyanoy III.1.147), and dancer {nartakuy III. 1.145); but 
none of them so typically represents the climax of 
fashionable society as the vintners’ {Saundika., IV.3.76) 
shop or the drinking booth. There is enough material 
in the Ashtadhyayl to show that not only did people 
enjoy themselves with indigenous introxicating liquors of 
various kinds, but that they were using costly wines 
imported from distant places. 
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The following words denote the names of persons 
and places involved in the production and trade of liquor : 
^un^ika — Drinking-booth (IV. 5. 76). 

Sauniika — ^Vintner do. 

Asuti — ^Distillery (V. 2. n 2). 

AsutJvala — ^Distiller do. 

These are new classical words unknown in the old 
brabma^a and Aranjaka literature. Intoxicating liquor 
is called madja (111. 1. 100) and liquors in general surd 
(11.4.25). Of special interest is Panini’s mention of the 
maireja and kdipSdjana drinks discussed below. 

Mair^a. Maireya was a kind of favourite intoxicat- 
ing drink. The word is unknown in the Brahma na 
and Aranyaka literature, which suggests its introduc- 
tion in the post-Vedic period. The Buddha, however, 
found the use of maireya so common that in order to 
rescue people from its baneful effects he prescribed an 
injuction against it. We arc indebted to Panini for 
raising an important discussion about the accentuation 
of the word maireya, and this has incidentally preserved 
some valuable facts about the nature of this drink... 

In the sixth book of the Ashtadhyayi occurs the 
following sutra ; annftr (VI. 2. 70) ‘ The first syllable of 
the word preceding maireya, gets the acute when it denotes 
the ingredient of the same.* It implies that the word maireya 
enters into a compound with words denoting its ingredients, 
and in such compounds the ingredient-denoting word is 
icute on the first syllable. 

Leaving the particular grammatical point aside, 
we infer from the sutra that Paiaini had a knowledge of 
the ingredients (adgddi) of maireya liquor* It is not 
possible to understand the rule properly without having 
a knowledge of these constituents. Naturally thpre- 
fore an enquiry into the mixing parts of this drink 
becomes our first objective. 
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The Aftha^atra enumerates six varieties of liquor, 
viz., medaka^ prasannd^ dsava^ arishfa, maireja and madbu 
(ArthaSSlstra Text, p. 120). Fortunately for us the full 
recipe of mair^a is also given by Kautilya : 
wsmTifrifl »rf5icfhrnT; 
fqR5fl-*rf^ «wfr<r^*r’Krtrw1r srr 4^: 1 


(Arth. Text. p. 120). 

‘ Prepare a decoction of mesaiffi^ bark, mix it with jag- 
gery and add the powder of long pepper {pippali) and 
black pepper {maricd) ; to it the powder of iriphald may 
be added optionally, — this is the recipe of maireya.' 

In the above recipe mesa/fiiigt, pippali ^ mar tea and 
triphald belong to one group and guda to the other. Fur- 
ther light on this division is thrown by the two illustra- 
tions given on Panini’s sutra by the KaSika : 

4^: I ipT 4^: I 

Both these examples refer only to the sweetening content 
of maireya, viz., guda and madhuy and obviously according 
to PSnini’s intention as implied in the sutra, the word 
angdni refers only to the sweetening ingredients and not 
to the ausadhi contents used in the preparation of maireya, 
like me^aSrngi and others. It may be rightly inferred that 
the ausadhi^ contents of maireya must have remained 
somewhat constant, whereas the sweetening contents could 
be changed from guda to madbu or to sarkard, etc. The 
naming of maireya would thus depend not on the constant 
ingredients, but on the sweetening parts subject to change 
(cf. KSiSika. i) 

For example the customer ordering his maireya drink from 
the master of the booth would not say : Please give me 
mesairft^-mair^a or tripbaldmaireyay but would express 
his desire for a variety in taste by ordering at different 
times for gudamaireya, madbumaireya, ^arkardmaireya, 
pbdptamaireya and i^furasamaireyay etc. 

The above varieties of madburavarga mixed with the 
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decoction of the bark of mesaifngi and other specified 
herbS) must have produced a correspondingly low or 
high quality of drink. Caraka tells us that maireya was 
primarily a madhura wine, a drink sweet in taste. 
The choice of an inferior condiment like guda and 
phdfiita^ or of a superior one like refined sugar made all 
the difference in the quality, taste and price of the 
maireya drink. The aristrocratic customer in the tavern 
would order superior grade of wine, and in the case of 
maireya this emphasis would fall naturally on the first 
part of the compound, i.e., on the word denoting the 
sweetening constituent and hence the acute accent on it. 

The ArthaSastra mentions guda as a mixture of 
maireya in the recipe quoted above. It agrees with 
the example gudamaireya of the Kdsikd. The other 
example madhumaireyoy i.e., maireya prepared by mixing 
honey lacks confirmation from the above statement in the 
Artha^astra. The question arises as to whether we are 
on good authority in assuming that other sweetening 
ingredients besides guda were also added to maireya. 

The answer to this is in the affirmative. In the 
chapter relating to the duties of the Superintendent of 
Royal Storehouse, Kautilya gives directions for the 
storage of liquids tasting astringent : 

^ ^ I 

(Arth. Text, p. 94). 

* Mixture made by combining any one of the substances, 
such as the juice of sugar-cane, jaggery, honey, raw 
granulated sugar,, the essence of the fruits of jambu 
and jack tree, — ^with the decoction of mefa/r^ga (a kind 
of plant) and of long pepper should be stocked. To 
this the following may also be adde^ if desired vi2., 
cirbhita, cucumber, sugar-cane, mango fruit and the 
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fruit of myrobalam. This mixture should be either one 
month or six months, or a year old.'* This cons- 
Stitutes the iukta-varga* 

Although in this context Kautilya does not actually 
use the name maireya for the liquid recommended for 
stocking in the royal store-house, the recipe leaves no 
doubt that high class maireja was intended. The au^adhi 
contents are the same, viz., the decoction of mesaifAgi 
and pippalt {marka is left out as of minor importance) ; 
in the optional group in place of triphald alone, we have 
greater variety in Umalakoy dmraphda^ urvdruka and 
Hb^u-kdpd^. In the enumeration of the sweet contents 
in place of guda alone we have six varieties, of which 
madhu is also one. We can now understand the example 
madhu-maireya given in the Kagika on Panini, VI. a. 70, 
since honey like gud^ was also an aAga or constituent from 
which the particular variety of maireya .derived its name ; 
we may also imagine that both gudamaireya and madhu- 
maireya were legitimate, and for the matter of that, 
ancient illustrations to Panini’s rule. The plural number 
of the Paninian word afigdni also stands justified from 
its reference to as many as seven varieties of sweetening 
ingredients mixed with maireya^ viz. molasses {gudd) 
honey {madhu), sugar {iarkard\ sugar-cane juice {iksu-rasa\ 
thickened pastry (phdpita) and sugar of jackfruit ipanasa) 
ind rose-apple (Jdmbava). 

Kdpiidyana. The name of the second important 
drink is Kdpiddyana referred to in sutra W.2.99 ; — 
KdpUydb shpbak. 

Kdpiddyana and Kdpisdyam derived in the sense of 
* produced there ’ refer to the wine and grape exported 

u I undetstaad misika, etc., not in the sense of *to last for a month, 
01 six months, ot a year,' but as *so much old' (i.e. not bhM but 
bWa> FSpini V. 1.80) since old wines were preferred. 
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from Kapifi. Kapi^i** is even today the home of the 
grape. In ancient days an excellent quality of raisin 
wine was manufactured in Kapi^i region and widely 
exported.^* We are again indebted to Kautilya for 
supplying the clue to the name KapiSayana : ‘ The juice 
of grapes is termed madhu. Its own native place is the 
commentary on such of its various forms as YMpiidyana 
and Hdrahuraka* (Arth. Trans, p.153). Obviously 
there were two varieties of the grape wine, the Kaptid- 
yana produced in the region round Kapi^i in north 
Afghanistan and the Hdrahdraka in the south in the 
valley of the Harahvaiti“ or Helmand. The black raisins 
are still called harahiira, and it is possible that the 
Kdpiidyatia or northern variety of wine was made from 
the green and Hdrahilraka or Gandhara wine from 
the black grapes. 

Kautilya’s sentence, tasya svadeSo vydkhydnam Kdpi- 
idyanam, supplies the needed commentary on Panini’s 
KdpUdyana which must have been the name of the reputed 
wines from that region. That Kapi^i was an emporium 
for this class of drinks is also proved by the recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries at this place of numerous glass flasks, 
fishshaped wine jars and drinking cups which were used in 
the wine trade until many centuries after Panini. (Cf. 
E,xC(Wations at Begram by Dr. Hackin). 

Kasdyas. Panini also refers to names of Kasdyas, 
or decoctions (VI.2.10, Adhvaryu-ka^nyayor Jdtati) of which 

*^Kaplii is ancient Begram on the confluence of the Ghorband 
and Panjshir rivers. An inscription in KharosthI characters . recent- 
ly found there settles the ancient site of the place. (Dr. Sten jkgnow, 
Kharo;thI Ins. on a Belgtam Bas-relief Ep. Ind. XXII, pl.xt). 

^*Cf. Bindusira requisitioning raisin wine from AntiodioS'm the 
}id century B.C. - ■ . 

^^Harabpaiti (Avesfan), Harahuvati (O. Persian) San. Satasvatl, 
also called HaraqOaiti (Cf. CH. I. p. 326). It is the modern Hql ntand 
(Vedic Index, II. 434, footnote to Satas\«fl). 
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the Kasika gives several examples. The dawdrika-kasdja^ 
must have been an intoxicating drink of mild effect 
specially prepared for the duavdrika or the chamberlain 
officer, mentioned in Panini (VII. 3.4) and also in 
Kautilya (Arth. Text. p. 247), whose duties imposed on 
him the restriction to indulge only in the mildest kinds 
of drinks. 

Besides the above names, the Ganapatha of V.4.5 
(supported both by Kasika and Candra) includes kdlikd 
and avaddtika as names of special liquors. Kdlikd must 
be the same as kdlika surd in Kautilya (Arth. Text. p. 119) 
and avaddikd might be but another name for Iveta- 
surd of the Artha^atra p. 121, which was also called 
prasannd (cf. Kasika on V. 4. 14). Katyayana refers to 
iidhtt in a vdrttika on II. 2.8. 

Distillation. In the distillery {dsuti^ V. 2.1 12), ingre- 
dients were first prepared into a ferment {Id nvd) ; and when 
fermentation had advanced to the requisite stage, they 
were termed dsavja (III. 1.126), literally ‘ that of which 
the distillation has become imminent ’ {dvaijaka). The 
sediment or refuge {kalkd) left after distillation was termed 
vintya (III. 1. 117), a technical word in the vintner’s voca- 
bulary, literally meaning that * which is fit for removal.’ 
According to Kautilya women and children could be 
employed for removing the surd-ki may or fermented dregs 
(Arth. Text p. 121). 

Another expression originating in the language of 
the drin k ing booth* was kane-hatya ipibatt) regularised in 
sQtra 1.4.66, which corresponds to the English phrase 
‘drinking to the lees.’ 





SANSKRIT LITERATURE DEALINQ 
WITH ART, ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE, ETC. 

BY 

V. S. Agrawala 

The history of Indian art is as old as the Rigveda. 
Literary tradition connects the origin of the science of 
music (Gandharvaveda) to the Samaveda, of the military 
science (Dhanurveda) to the Yajurveda, of medicine to the 
Rigveda and of architecture and sculpture as well as the 
mechanical arts to the Atharvaveda. Although literary 
treatises dealing with fine arts do not have such a high 
antiquity, the contains the germs of Indian 

architectonic activity. It refers to broad and wide 
strongholds, made of stone {aJmamayl) or of iron {dyasl), 
and forts with a hundred walls ^atabhtiji) (R. 
V., I, 166, 8). We have also reference to domestic 
architecture in the form of dwelling houses, {dgdra, 
duro'ga, ^dM, harmya, etc.) furnished with women’s 
quarters {patnlsadam) raised on four or five pillars 
{wpamita) with cross-beams {parimit) and supports (prati- 
mita). 

The ancient remains at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
give evidence of high techincal progress made both in the 
sphere of brick constructions and town-planning. The 
cultural affinities of this “City Culture” are yet to be de- 
termined; at any rate literary texts to throw light on the 
technical side of that culture no longer exist. 

On the Vedic side, however, a glimpse of the geometri- 
cal principles a knowledge of which must be presumed as 
the basis of the building activity is obtained from the 
Sulva Sutras attached to the i§rauta Sutras of BaudhSyana, 
Apastamba, Manava and Katyayana schools. These con- 
tain exact rules for the measurement {Sutmt measuring 

6 
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string)} And the b ui lding of the sacrifice and the fire 
altars. 

The evidence from the epics is still fuller. From 
the description of capital cities in the Riamayana 
such as Ayodhya and Lanka we infer that town-planning 
had be^ greatly developed in terms of broad highways, 
and market places, residential and artisans’ quarters in 
separate parts of the city. The Mahabharata refers to the 
foundation and laying out (j^agarormwpana) of the capital 
city of Indraprastha in the presence of Vyasa and others 
whidh was an event of great public celebration. It also 
mentions the building of the Assembly Hall {Sdbha) of 
king Yudhishthira by the architect-engineer named Maya. 
In the description of this Hall which was supported on 
pillars and marked with a variety of sculptured represen- 
tations of divine and human figures {divya-mdnusha 
ahhiprdya, Sabhaparvan), Maya refers to himself as the 
Vi^vakarma of the Danavas, who had wrought for them 
pavilions {pr&sMa), gardens, ponds, wondrous vest- 
ments, automatic chariots and extended cities with high 
ramparts and pleasing caves (ramanlymi bilant). The 
description of the Yadava capital of Dvaravati is even 
more full of technical details, referring to an elaborate 
system of defence works consisting of motes (pankkd) , 
draw-bridge (sdAkrama), rampart (prakdrcCj , gateways 
(gopura), defence-towers (attalaka), which were furnished' 
with pullies {chakra), levers {hudd), earth-fitting locks 
{yat^rorkhamkct), and a variety of other intricate ap- 
pliances. Even the exit and entry into the town were con- 
trolled by means of pass-ports (Arapyakaparvan, 16, 5-18). 

The JStakas refer to master architects {Vatthumj- 
iUchariyas-vastuvidyScharya, Jdtaika I, 297; (IV, 323) 
whose expert knowledge was availed of in the planning of 
cities i^mgara-mm&pana, Jataka VI, 448). Even Panini 
(about 6th century B. C.) gives evidence of the knowledge 
of town planning; he says that the site marked for the 
encircling mote on the plan was known as pdiikheyt hhumi 
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(V, 1, 17) and the same rule was true in respect of the 
rampart and the palace {^rakanyQ and ‘prassdiya bhumi, 
KaSika). 

A well-laid city may be pictured as equipped with a 
multitude of architectural buildings both for defence and 
practical needs of residence and business. Besides the 
mote, rampart and gateway of the fortification, the civil 
architecture possessed its quota of residential buildings, 
business quarters (dpaim) intersected by streets {samchara), 
royal store-houses (Koshthdgdra, bM-n4dgara), king’s 
council-hall and other buildings as halls for drama, dance 
and music (prekshdgriha). 

In the Jatakas music and dance were included 
amongst Silpas and extensively cultivated. The Pali 
literature is extremely rich in minute details about Vastu 
and Silpa, pointing to the existence of theoretical books 
bearing on the subject.* 

The description of the construction of the great tun- 
nel in the Mahaummagga Jataka. points, realistically to 
architectural traditions both in actual practice and 
literature. ‘The mouth of the tunnel was upoq the 
Ganges bank and its entrance was in the city. It was 
provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery, so that one peg being pressed all were closed 
up. On either side the tunnel was built with bricks and 
worked with stucco {sudhdkamma). It was roofed over 
with planks and smeared with cement {tdlokamattikd), and 
whitened (setakamma). In all there were 80 great doo.rs 
and 64 small doors, which all by the pressure of one peg 
closed, and by the pressure of one peg opened. Oin either 
side there were some hundreds of lamp-cells, also fitted 
with machinery, so that when one was opened all op^oed, 
and when one was shut all were shut. On either side 
there were 101 chambers for 101 warriors. • In each was 

^ See Coomaraswamy, Early Indian Architecture , Cities and 
City-gates). It is said of Vaddhakis (the architect, builder, 
carpenter) that he worked according to Silpa-plans {tipySnur 
rupena, Jataka YI. 332), perhaps a reference to iilpa^tra. 
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laid a bed of various colours, in each was a great couch 
shaded by a white sun-shade, each had a throne near the 
great couch, each had a statue of a woman, very beautiful — 
without touching them no one could tell they were not 
human. Also on either side of the tunnel, clever painters 
made all manner of paintings. The floor was strewn 
with sand white as a silver plate, and on the roofs were 
full-blown lotus-flowers. On both sides were booths of 
all sorts; here and there hung festoons of flowers and 
scented blooms. Thus they adorned the tunnel. 
(Fausboll, Jataka text, VI, 432; Translation VI, 223). 

The theory and practice of architecture are better 
juxtaposed from the Maurya period onwards. The 
Artha^dstra of Kautilya (4th century B.C.) discusses the 
royal fortress with elaborate technical details (II, 21, 22), 
and the monuments of Asoka’s reign present to us real 
examples of sculpture and architecture in an amazing 
state of perfection. The NdtyaAdstra of Bharata deals 
with the theory and practice of several important fine arts, 
as music, dance and drama. It contains practical directions 
for building of theatres and explains with names the 108 
dance-eposes which speak of advanced specialization in. 
the domain of fine arts. The importance of Bharata’s work 
lies in its first systematic exposition of the theory of Rasa 
as the basis of Indian aesthetics or emotional experience. 
Both Poetry and Art in India accepted Rasa as the 
ultimate end and dne qua non of all finer expression and 
criticism. Subsequent rhetoricians developed it as the 
highest point of Indian poetics. The NdtyaMstra is in- 
herently based on much older material, but its present re- 
daction seems to date from about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

The age of the Imperial Guptas witnessed the deve- 
lopment of vigorous and flourishing schools of art, archi- 
tecture and sculpture in the fourth and fifth century 
A.D. This is reflected in the form of numerous refer- 
ences to these arts in the works of KS^lidasa (circa 4th- 
P. 2 
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5th century A.D.) and also in the growth of theoretical 
treatises dealing with fine arts. Classical Sanskrit poetry 
is rooted in the fine art discipline (J/dita kaldvidht) of its 
citizens, both men and women zealously participating in 
a type of culture whose very life-breath and soul were fine 
arts like dance, drama, music and painting. A know- 
ledge of the sixty-four Kaldg is reflected in the Lalita- 
vistara, Varahamihira (first half of sixth century) refers 
to the preceding works of Vi^vakarma, Garga and Manu 
and to the views of Vasishtha and Nagnajita, whose names 
also occur amongst the eighteen celebrated Silpa-writers 
in the list of the Matsya Purina (chs. 262 — 67) which 
underwent its final recasting about sixth century A.D. 
The same work refers to five orders of Indian pillars, as 
Ruchaka (square), Vajra (octagonal), Dvimjra (16- 
sided), PraUnaka (32-sided) and Vritta (circular) [ib. 
265, 2]. The MayamaMm ascribed to the sage Maya and 
dealing with houses, palaces, villages and towns is a 
valuable work on the science of Architecture but an early 
date for it cannot be postulated. On the other hand the 
Mamots&ra,^ a comprehensive work on Indian Architec- 
ture in 70 chapters dealing with palaces and pillars, 
towers and gateways, porticos and halls and a number of 
other detailed subjects of sculpture and iconography, 
may be assigned to the Gupta period (circa 5th century). 
The technique and theory of wall-paintings are dealt with 
in the Chitrasutra (Part III of the Vishnudharmottarou 
Purdim which was already current in the 7th century, 
and therefore contemporary with the later phase of the 
art of Ajanta.® The Chitrasutra touching on the method 
of preparing the plastered walls for painting and the 
conventions regarding the representation of gods, men, 
landscape and seasons, etc., seems to have been based on 

2 Manasara, Text and Translation by Dr P. K. Aoharya. 

• The Vishnudharmottara, Part III, Chitrasutra, ifn^lish 
Translation by Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta TTniversity. Dr. 
Coomarasrwamy has translated ch. 41 of the Vishnudharmottara 
dealing with Painting. 
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the liviDg traditions of the age. The Chittralc^shwi^ 
attributed to Nagnajita is preserved in its Tibetan version 
from which a German translation has been published by 
Laufer. 

As a source book for early medieval art (8th — 10th 
century) we have the Samaraiigaiia Sutradhara of king 
Bhoja (11th century), an encyclopaedic work containing 
important chapters on architecture and painting (ch. 7i, 
Chittrodd&ia). It is followed by another important 
work, the Manasolldsa also known as the A bhilashitdrtha- 
chmtdmaf^i (Wishing Stone of all Desirable Information) 
compiled by king Some^vara about 1125 A.D. Its 20 
chapters out of 100 dealing with architecture, painting 
and images form an important source of knowledge of 
South Indian arts.” 

The later Rajput period (10th — 12th century) is 
marked by a colossal growth of architectural activity all 
over India. The Chandella temples at Khajuraho in 
,, Central India, the marble temples at Dilwara on Mount 
Abu in the west, the famous shrines at Bhuvaneshwara 
and Puri in the east and the religious buildings raised 
under Hoyaiala patronage in the south were the works 
of architectonic giants who could plan and build on a 
large scale. A number of treatises especially the Agama 
literature were compiled in this period, e.g., the Kdmi- 
kdgama in which out of 75 chapters more than sixty deal 
with architecture and sculpture. The Ka^hya'pa Sam- 
hitd also seems to date from this period. Subsidiary 
hand-books for the use of architects were also in demand 
and written, e.g., Vdstu§astra by Sukhananda Yati (12th 
century), VastvMra Prakarna of Thakkura Pheru 

* SamaranganasutradJuira by Bbojadeva, Vol. I and 11 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, Baroda. 

® Manasollasa, Vol. I and II, Gaekwad Oriental Series. The 
Section on painting (Alekhyakarma) has been translated by l)r. 
Coomarswamy under the heading “The Technique and Theory o’ 
Indian Painting,” Technical Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 2 Oct. 19.‘M 
Harvard Univ. 
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(written in 1315 A.D. in the reign of Allauddin Elhilji) 
offering a clear commentary on the technical details of 
medieval Hindu temples, PrasddamcBn4(in(i, Vastumwn,- 
4 (mui, Ruyamandana dealing with images) and VS^tu- 
Sastra by Sutradhara Mandana, an architect at the court 
of Bl^a Kumbha of Mewar (1419 — 69), McmushySlaya 
chamdrikd by an unknown carpenter compiled to serve as 
a handbook for Kerala architects (15th century), and the 
^Ufaratna by Sri Kumara (a big work in 81 chapters) 
written by a Kerala Brahmana at the close of the 16th 
century.® In remote parts of the country, especially in 
Orissa, Bajputana, Gujrat and South India, the literary 
and practical traditions have survived amongst the 
hereditary architects and artisans who still plan and 
build in pure Indian style and consult the old texts for 
guidance.^ A critical study of the building traditions as 
preserved by them would be of great value in interpreting 
the old refractory Silpa texts.® It is still more important 
that efforts should be made to understand and verify the 
Silpa texts in terms of the surviving monuments of both 
architecture and sculpture from each period of Indian 
history. 

® Silparatna in two parts — ^Trivandram Sanskrit Series. Dr. 
Coomarswamy has translated Chittralaksharm (Ch. 46 on painting) 
in the Ashutosha Memorial Volume, Patna, 1926 — ^28, pp. 49 — 61. 

P. N. Bose, &ilpa Sastra, Introduction, p. I. 

* For a. full bibliography of manuscript material, see Dr. P. 
K. Ach^r>a’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, App. I, pp. 749 
•rJ-804^ Also A siamnafy of the Mdnnsara\ A Treatise on Archi- 
tecture by the same author ; Ram Ray, Essay* on the Architecture 
of the Jj[indats,r\9^‘, Anathalwar and Rea, Indian Architecture, 
3 Yols., Madras, 19il^'. 
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Gentlemen, , 

To the authorities of the All- India Oriental Conference 
held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in December, 1941, I offer my 
best thanks for having done me a great honour by electing 
me President of the Technical Sciences Section of the Twelfth 
All-India Oriental Conferen(V. It is with a mixed feeling of 
pleasure and apprehension that I have accepted the situation — 
pleasure at the idea of a possible meeting of other researchers 
in my own field of work as also those brilliant men who have 
won great renown by their researches in other branches of 
Oriental Learning -and apprehension at the idea of my own 
limitations both physical and intellectual. There are indeed 
many branches of Technical S(aences in Oriental Lea.niing 
and a modern Varahamihira alone with encyclopiedic education 
could do full justice to the responsibilities of the situation 
which I have been elected to occupy. In these days even in 
Orientalia, eiicyclopa?dic research is possible, if at all, for but 
few gifted persons. I shall accordingly confine )ny address 
only to the special branches of Hindu Mathematics, Hindu 
Astronomy and a new science which 1 shouldl'like to (Mill Ancient 
Indian chronology treated astronomically. 

Hindv Mathematics 

In Hindu Mathematics, the earliest researcher was Cole- 
brooke whose work is now rcigarded as a classic in this subject. 
This work presented to the Euro])ean scholars the whole content 
of Hindu Mathematics as contained in Bhaskara II’s works, 
the Lilnmtl and the Tiyaganita and the mathematical chapters 
of the Brahma^Sphnfa SiddhMta. Dr. Kern brought out his 
edition of the Ari/abhatiya in 1874. Rodet translated and 
published one section, the Ga'jitn of this work into French undei- 
the name “Calcul du Aryabhata." . Di‘. BiJhler published his 
work, Indian Paleography in the latter half of the last century. 
In this work he established from Subandhu’s work dated about 
the sixth century a.d., the use of a symbol for a vacant n<)ta- 
tional place, viz., the cypher which was a dot in the poet’s tipie 
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as evidenced by the expression, or the dots .to wlrich 

the stars in the sky are compared. In the Aryabhatlya (499 
A.D.), the notational places are found mentioned as which 
means none else than "place.” In tliis work aie found the 
Indian rules for finding the square and cube roots of numbers, 
which show unmistakable use of notational places. The late 
Mr. Kaye, in his translation of the Ganita section of the Arya- 
himtlya used the word “Order’’ in place of Aryabhata’s word 
"nthnna”, and he created quite a (liversion by asserting that 
the Decimal System of Notation was not an invention of the 
Indian Mathematicians but had a foreign origin derived from 
the practice of writing from the right to the left which obtained 
there. This view of Kaye has been successfully combated by 
the researchers Dr. Ih B, Dull., Dr.. A. X. Sitigli and lat(.> Prof. 
Sa.ra.da Kania Oanguly. 

Prom the field of Orientalia, the Decimal System of Nota- 
tion is the greatest gift of the Hindu .Mathema ticians to humanity. 
.\fter the conquest of Sind by Mohamad Dm Kasim, it travelled 
to the old centre of ^lohamadan culture at Baghdad and with 
the rise and spread of ^lohamadan power over the world it 
sitread over l'hiro])e. It. has immensely simplilied the art of 
calculation all over the world. In India this system was con- 
fined to the learned circles alone for some centuries even after 
the time of Aryabhata. J, till if found a. ]»lace also in Indian 
I'qngraphy. Dr. B. B. Dutt imblislied his Science of Stilva 
in 19:12, in which we lind that the beginnings of many topics 
in the later lijndu Mathematics, had been m.ide in the Sulva 
])eriod, i.e., about 000 n.c. In the solution of Indeterminate 
Kquations of the tirst and sec,ond degrees, the achievements 
of the Hindu mathematicians is also very remarkable. The 
method - enqiloyed in solving Indeterminate liquations of the 
tirst degree is caWdd ” Kuttaka” or pulveriser. This method 
in the cvomplete form is found in the Aryahliatlya (109 .v.n.), 
while in Bhaskara 11 (1150 .v.n.) we have a full treatment of 
all classes of Indeterminate Equations of the tirst degree. The 
lemma of Brahmagupta (1528 a.d.), called by him Vajrabadha 
was rediscovered by Euler (1707-178:1) and this method is used 
by Brahmagupta in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
second degree, also by the later Hindu Mathematicians in solving 
comparatively easier problems. T’he Indian method of 
or the “cyclic method” for the general solution of all Indeter- 
ininate Equations of the second degree follows as a coi’ollary’’ 

^ P- C- Kenifiipta ‘‘Origin of the Indian Cicfic Jfethod for the 
Hofution of Nx* + l“y*'’ id the Bulletin of the. Ciilcufta Mathematical 
Hocietif, 1918. 
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to the lemma of Brahmagupta. To whom the credit of its 
invention which is purely Indian, is to be ascribed has yet 
remained a riddle to many. The rules are found in Bhaskara 
tl’s work the Blj<iganita, but the author lays no claim to ori- 
ginality, when he says 3nj: “this has l)een sung (by 

others) as the cyclic rule.” Thus far it can be said that the 
rules have not yet been found in any hitherto known previous 
authors. T hope that further researches may show tluit this 
achievement is to be ascribed to Padmanabha, if his work be 
ever brought to light. It is now a matter for research if it was 
iijsb the Hindus who first used a symbolical notation in Algebra. 


In Trigonometry, the Hindu -mathematicians and astro- 
nomers used generally the functions of “sine”, “cosine” and 
“versed sine” in analysis. The l.abular dilfei'ences of 24 “sines” 
in a quadrant ate first found given in the Aryabhapiya (499 a.d.) 
calculated by the most elementary methods. The most accurate 
Hindu Value of TT is also found in the same work as given 

=3 3.141 (). The Hindus I)y theii; methods, thoiigli 


very elementary, could solve both plane and sphoi’ical triangles,’’ 
right angled and of other classes. Further in Hindu Mathe- 
matics we find the beginnings made of the Infinitesimal calculus. 
The researchers in this field have been Bapndeva in J.A.8.U. 
185H and Sir B. N. Seal in his ‘'Positive, Sciences of the Hindus.'' 
I have also contributed a paper in the Oalcntta University 
Journal of Letters, vol. XXll, 1931, styled “Infinitesimal 
Balculus in Indian Mathematics and Astronomy.” The idea 
of Differentiation developed from an attem])! of the Hindu 
astronomers to hud the instantaneous (laily motion of planets, 
and the idea of Integration, to find the surfa,ce aiaf volunu* 
of a sphere, etc. So far as we can see, in DifTerentiatiou tlio 
idea of limits was recognised by all authors fi-om Brahmagupta 
(628 A.D.) to Bhriskara II (1150 a.d.). The idea of the real 
Differential Calculus thus seems to have originated in India. 
We have in Bhaskara 11 an equation which is equivalent to — 
d(sin 0) = cos 0d 9 

Mhile engaged in translating Brahmagupta’s KJuinda- 
liluuiyaka, the Alarkarul or KJiandakataka of the Arab astro- 
jiomers, T came across a passage which proi)erly interpreted, 
makes it clear that Brahmagupta recommends the use of the 
Second Difference in Interpolation. On this topic a paper 
was published by me in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 


*• P- 0- .Seugupta, “Greek and Hindu Methods in Spheiical 
Astronomy” in the Calcutta University Journal ofLetton, vol- XXl, 1981- 
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nuitical Society, vol. XXIII, 8, 1931. It will be clear from 
my paper under reference that of the Calculus ot Finite Differ- 
ences also, the first step was taken by the Hindu Mathematicians. 

Drs. Dutt and 8ingh hax e undertaken to publish a' complete 
anthology of Hindu ^iathematics, of which up to now the first 
two Nolumes have been published, and the third volume Avill 
be published, I trust, when the times are more favourable. 
These volumes, it is expected,, will give the Reader a complete 
history of Hindu 3Iathematics and all researches thereon u])- 
|,o-da.te. If such a piivate vent ure is to prove successful, liberal 
help from the public or a university is jierhaps essential. From 
the very nature of such ])ublications, the venture cannot be 
remunerative. 

In this connection w'e should not forget to mention the 
iianie of Prof, liangacliarya. m.a. of Madras, the translator 
and ])ublisber of the (kmita-Sdra-Smiufraha of Mahavira. The 
woi'k has thrown much light on Jaiua Mathematics and has 
been of much help in the study of the history of Hindu Mathe- 
matics. Th() researches of Prof. A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangai’, 
M.A., of the Alaharaja’s College, Mysore, also deservt^ mention. 
1 now })ass on to the ■i)rogress made in the study of the history 
of 

Hjndi' Astkoxomv. 

Tn t.his branch of Orient alia, the earliest writers were 
Badly in his A-Mmiomie hidmnie and Delambre in his classical 
w'ork .‘Is/rmmanV Anrienuo. Next in point of tinu' was ]>robably 
Bentley whose Avork, “A Historical view of Hindu Astronomy’", 
is well known. 'I'lien came the edition of the Surya Siddhduia 
by Ba.]»udeva and Wilkinson. Wai’ren's Kula Samkalita Avas 
perha]ts next to ap])ear iji this held of research. * In IHtiO Avas 
])ublished Burgess’ Translation of the STirya Siddhnuia, in the 
■TAOS. A more inqxntant Avork from the vicAA' point of the 
history of Hindu astionomy next ap])ear(‘d in the }mblication 
by Thibaut and Dvivodi of Yarr»ha’s i\mm--Siddhlntik.(l, Avhich 
threw much moi'e light on the histoiy of the Siddhuntic or 
scientitic Hindu astronomy. About the end of the last century 
a])pciared the Ganaka Taramijitn (189*2) of Dvivedi in Sanskrit, 
Diksita’s Bhdratlyd Jyotih-mstra (1896) in Marathi and Amdder 
■Jyolisa 0 Jyotisl in Bengali by Prof. .1. C. Hay. m.a., late of 
the Cuttack College, being mainly based on the Avorks of Da ivedi 
and*Diksita. These AA'orks should all have been Avritten either 
in Sanskrit or Flnglish and not in any of th(‘ juoA incial \erna.- 
culars. 
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In the year 1918, Ancient Indian History and Cidturo 
w.'t.s accepted as a subject for the M.A. degree of the Calcutta 
University at the instance of the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
and Indian Astro)ioiny and IMatheniatics was formed into a 
grou]) for special study for this final degree of the University. 
Prom this date both teaching and research were* ju’ovided for 
in the Calcutta University. In 19*25 appeared an edition by 
Pandit Balniaji Miiira of I he KhanilakMdijahi, of Brahmagujita 
Avith Amariija’s Commentary. This ]mblication led me to get 
at the clear position of Aryalihata 1 as the real maker of the 
Indian scientilic astronomy in a publication of mine, “Arya- 
bhata the Father of Indian Kj]»icyclic Astronom}'^”, published 
in the Calcutta University Jomual of Leiiers, vol. XVIIl, 
1928. The other jmblications by me liave been the papers : 

(«) A Translation of the Arimhhniiya in the Calcutta 
Univ. Journal oj Letters, vol. XVI, 19*27 ; {b) Aryabhata’s 
method of determining the moan motions of planets, in the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta MatJu'inatical Society, vol. Xll, 3; 
(c) Time by Altitude in Hindu Astronomy and (<l) Hindu Tjiini- 
solar Astronomy, also in the Bulletin of the Culmtta Mathe- 
matical Society in vols. XN’Ill A XXIV' res])oclive]y. The 
Introduction to the (Jalculta Uuiversily reprint of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Shrya Suldhanta, ])ul)lished in 1935, has 
been my last published coniribulion to the IJislory of Hindu 
Astronomy. 

.Vs to tlie Hindu Sithlhilnfir astronomy, foreign iiilluonco 
is un(|nest.ioiiable as may be seen from the brief and meagre 
account of Greek fjuni-solav Astronomy under the name Bomaha 
Siddh'hita, given in the Banea-Siddhantihl of Varrduuniliira. 
The VaAisfJia and the PaulUa Siddhdntas, of which a summary 
is given in the sauie work of Varahamihira, also ])oiut to a 
foreign origin Avbich may be Greek o)* Babylonian. Ihen tin' 
modern Surya Sidilhdntn has in it the unmistakable inHuence 
of Babylonian astronomy in it< conception of the gods of Manda, 
Sighra and Piit/i, as iiroduceiv (d planetary ineqiialiiies. Fur- 
ther, the tradition that it hears is, that it was of Asum or Baby- 
lonian origin. 

In s]ute of all these foreign intiuences Aryahkaia 1 (499. 
A.D.) the real maker of the Indian Scientific Astronomy shows 
great originality in a. thorough revision of all the astronomical 
constants as they came from the foreign sources. These have 
been set forth in my paper “Hindu Luni-solar Astronoiuy” 
and in my Introdnctiiin to the Calcutta Univ. reprint of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Sfmjn SiddJulnta. The chief imi>rovements 
made by Aryabhata are given in the following tabular form ; - 
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Astionomioail 

constants 

Aryabhata 
499 A.D. 

Ptolemy 
150 A.n. 

* Moderns 
500 A.D. 

Aryabhata’^ 

Error 

i difference 
from Ptolemy 

' Longitude of 
Sun’s Apogee 

78“ 

65°30' 

77°19' 

-f0°41' 

■f 12“30 

Son’s maximum 
Equation of 
Apsis 

2“9 

2°30 

r59 

-f0“10' 

— 0"18 

Sid- per. of 
Moon’s Node 

6794.7495 

6796.4358 

6793.. 3911 

1.3584 

— 1.7063 


(la. 

da. 

(la. 

(la. 

da. 

Long, of the 
Aphelia of 
(a) Saturn 

236° 

224“ U) 

243°40 

— 7°40' 

-t- 11*60 

(6) Jupiter 

180° 

152°9 

170°22 

+ 9°38' 

-1- 27®51 

(c) Mars 

118° 

106°40 

r28°28’ 

— 10°28' 

+ 11*20 

liong, of 

Nodes of 
(a) Saturn 

109° 

90° 

KK)°32 

— O'-S-i' 

+ 10* 

(6) Jupiter 

80° 

70° 

85“13 

— .3»13' 

-f 10* 

(c) Mars 

40° 

.30° 

37°49 

-f 2®2r 

+ 10* 

(d) Venus 

60° 

35“ 

63°16 

— 3®16' 

+ .30* 

(e) Mercury 

20° 

10“ 

• .30“35 

— 10®35' 

4- 10* 

Max. Equation 
of Apsis 
(a) Saturn 

7°53 

6“30 

6T)7 

+ 1®4' 

-f 1*23 

(6) Jupiter 

r)°24 

5° 14 

5°16 

-+- ()®8' 

+ 0*10 

(o) Mars 

ll°28* 

1I°19 

10’33 

-f 0®55' 

-f- 0*9 


Here the differences belween t.he consiiuits of Aryabhate 1 
and Ptolemy cannot be oxidained l)y the precession rate of 
Ptolemy of 1“ per 100 yeai's in tlio cases of the loiv^itudes of 
aphelia and nodes of planets, while in the remaining cases 
independent determination by Aryabhata 1 nmst be conceded. 
These facts ought to !)« enough proof of the claim for Arya- 
bhata I being hold as tlie greatest of all the ancient Indian 
astronomers, as tJie real maker of the Indian Siddh^lntic Astro- 
nomy, and not a mere borrower from any foreign system of 
astronomy. 

Again the teaching in Hindu Astronomy that at starting 
point of the Riah'- reckoning, the “mean planets’’ were at the 
very beginning of the Hindu sphere and that the longitudes 
of the moon’s apogee and node were respectively 90“ and 180“ 
of the same sphere, is also to be ascribed to Aryabhata I. The 
epoch of Ifafi-reckoning, viz., Feb. 17-18, 3102 b.c., Ujjayiui 
Mean Time, 0 hr. or G a.m. of Feb. 18, wivs most likely arrived 
at by him by an Indeterminate Analysis. Although at this 
epoch the “mean ])Ianets’' did not exactly coincide with the 
24 
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1 at point of the Hindu spher# (the mean vernal equinox of 21st 
March, 499 a.d.) and the lunar apogee and the node did not 
have the longitudes 90® and 180® of it, there was something 
approaching a general agreement with the hypothesis with’ 
which Aryabhata I had started. This is borne out by the 
researches of Bailly, Bentley, Burgess and also by those of 
myself. It is thus seen that the Xuli-reckoning was an astro- 
nomical fiction invented by Aryabhata I to simplify his rules 
for stating his astronomical constants at this epoch. It is 
also clear from the facts stated above that this epoch of 3102 B.C, 
cannot have any chronological significance. 

But as we come down by 3600 years from this Kali e])och 
to Aryabhata’s time using his constants, to the date, March 
21, 499 A.D. ijjjayini Mdan Midda,y,(J.l). = 1903397), we have : — 

Aryabhata’s Meat) Trop. Error in Aryabhata'* Moderns Error in 
Planet Mean Long.LongitudesAryabhata’s True True Aryabhata’s 

Audayika Moderns Meanlongs.Longitude fiongitudes True Places 

Hnn' 0®0' 0 359®42 5 +17'66''— 2®6' B' 1*37' 48* +0®28' 18' 

Moon 280®48 0 280®24 52 +23' 8*-- — ~ 

Moon’s 

Apogee 35®42 0 35‘’24 38 fl7'22*— — — - 

Moon’s 

Node 352® 12 0 352® 20 9'34"— 

Mercury 186? 0 0* 183® 9 51 f 2®50" 9* 352® 4' 349® 4' +3®0' ‘ 

Venus 356^24 0 356® 7 51 + 0®16' 9* :3S9®4.r 359® 1 8' +0®26' 

Mars 7®12 0 6®52 45 ()®ly'15* J0®60 10®23' +0®27' 

Jupiter 187®12 0 187®10 47 +0® 1' 13* 185®57' 186®40' --0®47' 

Saturn 49®12 0 48®21 13 -l-0®50' 47* 40® 5' 40®56' -0®5r 


The above figures show to some extent how far Arya- 
bhata I was accurate as tin observer. 

xAgain Aryabhatii’s year=365da. 6hrs. 12min. SOsecs. 
and IVue Sid. year=365da. olirs. 9min. lOsecs. 


His year was thus in error by about + 3inin. 20secs. But 

4383 i 

the Panlisn SulVulnta year=-j-^- day8»365da., 6hrs. 12min., 


which Avas more acemate but still Aryabhata I perhaps did 
not find it to have been so. He did not accept any astronomical 
element transmitted fronr a foreign source as correct until 
and imless it was verified by his own observation or observation 
records accessible to him. 


*■ Masiranra error i* Aryabhata* 
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As to the discovery of luiiai* inequalities, Aryabhata I 
(499 A.D.), Brahmagupta (628 a.d.) and Lalla (748 a.d.), 
recognised only one. But on coming down to the time of 
Mufijala (932 a.d.) we find tliat this astroncimer first discovered 
the second inequality of the Moon‘ and Bhaskara 11 (1150 
a.d.) the third inequality. The Hindu form of the “evection” 
equation is much better tlian that of Ptolemy and stands on 
par with that of Copernicus (1473-1543). 

The otlxer details of Huidu astronomy chietiy concerned 
with the Hindu astronomical methods of calculation, weje 
improved upon and cojrected by Bralima.gu 2 )ta ajid Blinskara 
II. Periodical corrections to ]>lanetary positions as derued 
from the Siddlulntaft, ha '-e l)eeii made by Lalla, Si iitati, Bhaskara 
II, Gane^a Satauanda a.tid Makaranda and in Bengal by Raghava- 
nanda. They have also derived simpler juethods of calculation 
according to the Suldhihitm. The outstanding fact from all 
researches up to date is that the first Hindu scientific Siddhdnta 
The Aryahhatxya, Avas started from the year 499 a.d. and by 
Aryabhata I. 

From the view 2)oint of the history of Hindu astronomy, 
there is a great gap from about 1 100 n.c. to 499 a.d., wliich 
remains yet to bo explored — 1 mean the jteriod of transition 
from the astronomy of the Veddingas to the age of the Sid- 
dhlntais. In this period lived the astronomers Garga, Kasyapa. 
and others whose names and extracts from whose works are 
quoted by Bhattotpala (966 a.d.) in his commentary on the 
lirliat Samhitd of Varahamihira. There are works like the 
Vrddha Garga Samhitd still extant, wliich should be rescued 
from the total oblivion into which they are fast sinking. These 
astronomers described cdraa or courses of idanets of which 
we get some idea from the Panca-Siddhdntikd, cliaiiter XVIl 
and also from the Arthmdstra of Kautilya. It is a very important 
point for research how far these alraa tlesc.ribed in these earlier 
works, could have intiuenced the first formation of the scientific 
Hindu Astronomy by Aryabhata I. I now pass on to another 
branch of study which has been lately emjouraged by the Calcutta 
University — 1 mean the subject of 

Ancimnt Indian Chronouogy 

This is a science the development of which would be inost 
helpful in, a clear understanding of all the branches of Griental 

' On this topic two papers hsve boon published in the Bulletin of 
the Calcutta Mathematical Society, one in vot XXII, 2 and by 
Mr* Ohirendra Nath Mnkhopadhyaya,' and the other in vol* XXIV, 1, by 
Ve aamad '’Hindu Loni-Solar Astronomy”. 
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Learning. It would ntteiupt’at providing laud-marks of dates 
in the umviitten Ancient Indian History , which is yet to be 
exjdored and should be illnininated by astronomy and other 
sciences. The sequence of the works in the whole of Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic literature can only be ascertained by an inten- 
sive research carried on by the methods of chronology which 
have emerged from the basis of Astronomy specially. Those 
of us who possess some knowledge of Astronomy necessary 
for research in this line, would naturally base their findings 
on this science, which is the oldest as developed by man and 
is the most perfect of all the sciences. The astronomical cons- 
tants ascertained up to date, are almost final, and may be taken 
as correct for all times imst, present or future. 

In s))ito of the high degive of perfection that this science 
of Astronomy has {il.tained jiow, tlie liandicaps are many to 
a researcher using tlie methods of this science. There may 
be (o) want of astronomical data, (b) injudicious selection of 
data and (c) no absolute fixing of tlie date even in the case of 
a most careful selection of data — the aw'urate date only possible 
when the anchorage of a (Mirrect. tradition is reached, and finally 
(d) in some cases we may get, in our research, statements or 
time-references in a work wliich are more or less traditional 
and not quite true for the time deduced, when the work came 
into existence. In the midst of all these handicaps we may 
have another anchorage in a iieculiar solar (or lunar) ecliiise 
mentioned' in a work which is being chronologically surveyed. 

T’he ]>ioneers in this study of astronomical chronolog\' 
as applicable to Vedic literature, were our illustrious country- 
man the late Mr. B. G. Tilak and late Prof. H. Jacobi of Germany. 
Their works and the results arrived at. by them are known to 
all. The followers of Linguistic methods of study disbelieved 
their findings. The study received a set back, but it is time 
that this should be revived. 

It was in 1929, that I lirst jmblished in the Calcutta 
Univ. Journal of Letters, vol. XIX, a paper named “Date 
of Composition of the ^lodein Bamnyam" in which it was 
shown that the present recension must be dated about the 
middle of the 5th Century a.u. I then \)ublished another 
paper on the “Date of Kalidasa” in the Bengali Journal, the 
SdhUija Parisnt Patrihl in the Bengali year 1841 or- 1984 a.d., 
in which my finding came out that the great Sanskrit poet 
nourished about the middle of the 6th century a.d. ; this has 
been corroborated by my f mother researches. I next took 
up about the year 1982, the problem of finding the year of the 
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Bhdrata Battle and in the year 1936 could arrive at the result 
that it was fought in 2449 b.c. My research was published 
in 1938, in a paper named “Some Astronomical Eeferences 
from the Mahdbhdrata and their Significance” in the JBAS, 
Bengal, Letters, vol. Ill, 1937. In 1939 were published in 
the same journal, vol. IV, 1938, by me the four following papers : 

(1) B’ldrata Battle Traditions, 

(2) Solstice Days in Vedie Literature, 

(8) Madhii Vidyii or Science of Spring, 

(4) When Indra Became Maghavan. 

Those papers were noticed iii ''Nature” in its issue of 
Jan. 6, 1940. In the first of these four papers I established 
that, of the three traditions as to the Date of the Bharata Battle, 
vi/i., (i) Aryabhata tradition that it was fought in 3102 b.c., 
(ii) the Vrddhagarga tradition that it was fought in — 2526 
of the Saka era or 244!) b.c., and (iii) the Puranic tradition 
that the interval betAveeu the birth of Pariksit and the accession 
of Mahapadma Nanda, was either 1015, 1115, 1050 or even 
1500 years, both the traditions (i) & (iii) are incorrect and (ii) 
done appears to be correct being corroborated by the Mahd- 
hh'lrata incidental references. The Kali-yuga of which the 
Mahdbhdrata speaks, was started truly from Jan. 10, 2454 
B.c. —the Mdgha4n]]-imon day which w'as the winter solstice 
day of the year. In the .next paper 1 showed that the Vedie 
Hindus knew of a method for accurately finding the solstice 
day of either description, and from the statements of days 
of the winter solstice in the TnUtinya Samhitd (first quoted by 
Tilak in his Orion), I could arrive at the dates 3517 b.c., 2934 
B.c. and 2378 b.c. Some other dates which I could find from 
other statements in the Brdhmarios and Srauta Sutras, I have 
had to give up when I took them up for closer scrutiny later 
on : these I shall detail presently. From the third of these 
papers, I could arrive at the Vedie antiquity of 4000 b.c., 
and from the fourth I got the same antiquity at 4170 b.c. 
These two dates „are practically the same. 

I was much encouraged in my researches by Professor 
Dr. M. N. Saha, d.sc., f.r.s., and I applied to the Calcutta 
University for assistance in research work in ancient Indian 
chronology, out of the Trust Fund created by the late MaJiaraja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossirabazar, for researches 
in Indian Astronomy and Mathematics. Our university chiefly 
through tlie influence of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. M..t., 
B.r,., p.fiitt., M.L.A., Bar-at-Law, President of the Conncils 
of Post Graduate Teaching in Arts and Sciences, granted me 
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the facilities for research prayed for in my application. I 
had already retired from Govt, service in Jan. 1984, and could 
thus pay undivided attention to research work in tliis field, 
I published three papers more in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, and one paper in “Indian 
Culture”, viz, : 

(1) “The Solar Eclipse in the Rgveda and the Date 
of kiri,”—JBASBL, VII, 1941 

(*2) “Time Indications in the Baudhdyana Srauia Sutra”, 
JBA8BL, VIT, 1941. 

(3) “Gupta Era” JBA8BL, Vol. VIII, 1942 

(4) “Kaniska’s Era” in 'Indian Culture', 1941. 

The first of these papers was reviewed- in “Sky and Tele- 
scope” vol. I, 5, March, 1942 : Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass., under the caption “Eclipse of July 26, 3928 
B.c.” In this paper I showed that the eclipse spoken of in 
the Bgveda, which was seen by Atri, hap])ened on a summer 
solstice day (in the period from 4000 b.c. to 2400 b.c.) and 
was finished in the fourth part of the day — observed from near 
a cave either in the Himalayas or the Karakoram range. The 
solar eclipse of July 26, 3928 b.c. was the unique solution of 
the problem. This gave me the third confirmation of the Vedic 
antiquity of about 4000 b.c. In the next paper, I examined 
the days for starting the Bajasuya, NaksatresH and the Panca- 
4dradlya sacrifices as given in the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra. 
Here the mean date came out as about the year 887-86 b.c. 
In the third paper on “Gupta Era”, I verified from a set of 
eleven inscriptions using this era, that the Zero-year of this 
era was 819 a.d., and in times later than that of Aryabhata I. 
in some of the above eleven inscriptions we have to take the 
zero year as 819-20 a.d. showing a change of the year beginning 
from the Pama Suklddi reckoning to that of the Caitra Suklddi 
reckoning of Aryabliata I. In the paper oh “Kaniska’s Era” 
my finding is that the regnal years of the king started most 
likely from 80 a.d., and that his real accession took place in 
78 A.D., when king Kadaphisas II died. 

By the middle of the year 1941, a complete work on 
Ancient Indian Chronology . embodying my researches done 
at the instance of our university and all of ray previous researches 
was submitted for publication, but owing to the war conditions 
which have produced a great shortage of pai)er, its publication 
is being delayed.' I had no other alternative left to me but to 
announce tlie re.-iults only, of my researches on Vedic Antiquity 
and Brdhmna Chronology in the Bengali research journal 
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*'Sr(bh&ratV* , as this came very handy. It would have been 
of course, far better, if I did tliis in the journal of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The sum total of my tindings as to the Vedic antiquity 
may be thus briefly stated. The superior limit which I got 
in my published papers, viz., of 4000 n.c., has received further 
confirmation from (!) my ascertaining the date about which 
Yama’s two dogs, Canin major in and Ganin minoris, had equality 
in right ascension as interpreted and inferred from the Vedic 
references, (2) Our traditional day of Indra’s vict,ory over the 
.4.s'Mm.s or clouds, on which it was usual to hoist Indra’s flag 
{Indradhvaja), the mean date for the festival being the 15th 
September, 1929 of our time, whic-h was the summer solstice 
day at this superior age limit of the Vedic antiquity, and (8) 
the statement in the Alharm Veda, that the Munter solstitial 
oolure passed through Aja Ekapdt or ol Pcg^i, all of which 
were true for 4000 b.c. In the Atharva Veda and the Rgveda 
T found other three l efererujes which respectively led to the dates 
of (a) 8885 b.c. from the phenomenon of the heliacal rising of 
A and V Scorpwnis {Vicrtau ndma tarake) spoken of in the 
Atharva Veda and (b) 8250 B.O. from the legend of PrajdpcAi 
and Bohinl in the Bgveda and the Aitareya Brdhmana, while 
(c) the rising from the annual sleep of the Kbhus, twelve days 
after the beginning of the rains, on the first heliacal visibility 
of the star Canis majorin led me to the date 2760 b.c. The 
inferior limit to the Vedic antiquity T have accei>ted as the 
time of the Pdndavafi, is 2449 b.c., which is traditional, and 
is also supported by the .Rgve<lic refej’ences of a non-astrono> 
mical nature. 

[n the chronology of the Brdhmamn if it be permissible 
to include the Taittirlya Sarnhitd. its date according to my 
finding is as stated already is a little later than that of the 
Pandavas, viz., about 2878 b.c. All the Brdhmanas and the 
Srauta Siitras do not give us time indications. The Tdndya 
and the Jiaminlya Brdhmanas, have a time reference true for 
about 1600 B.c. Tlie Kaimtaki Brdhmana is to be dated 
about 1000 B.c. The Taittirlya and the Saiapatka Brdhmanas, 
the Kdtydyana and the Apastnmha Srauta Sutras, all say that 
spring begins with the Phalguni full-moon day. From such a 
statement the superior limit to the date when this wa.s true is 
about 600 B.c. In the case of these two Brdhmavkus tlie superior 
limit m^ be raised to about 900 b.c. but it is doubtful if this 
can be maintained. Finally the Brdhmanas which teach that 
the two “wings” of the year are equal and that 81 lunations 
**2J years must be dated between 1500 to 1000 b.<!. i about 
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1000 B.c. the sun’s passage' from the winter solstitice to the 
eummer solstitice, took 185 days. (366 x2ida.= (865x2 + 186) 
da.|==916 days}. 

In this held of ancient Indian chronology has appeared 
another book very lately by Dr. K. L. Dviftari, D.Litt., of Nagpur 
of which the method and contents will, I hope, be discussed 
at this session of tlie All India Oriental Conference. Though 
published in 1942, the author seems to have been unaware 
of ray publications in the J^ASB Letters, before that date 
and bearing on the same topics. 

As researchers we are all truth-seekers {Satyadhamva) 
and I conclude with Upanmtdic prayer : 

ifqwrPrf^d i . 

j “The face of Truth is hidden by a golden plate, 0 Pimn, 
do thou remove that for the vision of us who are worshippers 
of Truth.” 
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THE DATE OF THE BHARATA WAR 

(FROM ASTRONOMICAL DATA ONLY) 

By Tarakeswar Bhattacharvya 
Introduction 

To students of ancient Indian history and particu- 
larly to those, who are keen about the exact date of the 
Bharata war the great epic, the Mahabhdrata is a vast 
storehouse of valuable information. 

The search, for the date of the Bharata war, pre- 
supposes the belief, that the war in question did really 
take place, and that the persons, who are said to have taken 
part in it, were really historical personages. So the state- 
ments, made by them regarding times and events, as recorded 
in the Mahabhdrata, must be relied upon, for the purpose 
of historical investigation, with, of course, due caution and 
judgment. 

There are many direct and straightforward statements 
in the Mahabhdrata, without any scope for ambiguity. These 
may help us immensely in solving many of the problems. 

We do not know exactly what system of Astronomy 
was followed in the time of the Bharata war for pre- 
paring the calendar of dates, naksatras and tithis. But we 
may take it to be of fairly an advanced type, and capable 
of being verified (as will be seen later) and of standing 
the test of rigorous calculations by the modern improved 
Astronomy. 
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Kiview oj Contemporary Workers 

The latest researches on the date of the Bharata war 
were done by Professor P. C. Sen Gupta, M. A. of the 
Calcutta University, Mr. Karandikar, Editor, Kishari, 
Poona and Dr. K. L. Daftari of the Nagpur University.* 
All of them based their dates on extraneous traditional 
sources, without even questioning the reliability of the 
same. None of them tried to get at their respective dates 
from the internal evidences, in the Mahabhdrata. They 
used these evidences only as confirmatory to their precon- 
ceived dates. 

Professor Sen Gupta accepted the date given by 
Varahamihira in his Bfhat-SaMtd. Varaha cited Vjddha 
Garga as his authority. His statement runs as follows : 

3rr?r^ wg i 

(Translation : The seven Rsis (Ursa Major) were in 
the naksatra Magha during the reign of King Yudhisthira. 
The year of this king (Yudhisthira) is equal to ^aka year 
plus 2,J26.) 

The ^aka year O (zero)=78 A. D. The O (zero) of 
Yudhisthira’s era=78 - 2526= - 2448 A. D.=2449 
Professor Sen Gupta accepted this year (2449 B. C.) as tlie 
beginning of Yudhisthira’s era and the date of the Bharata 
war. Neither Varaha nor Vyddha Garga supplied any 
argument in favour of this statement. Professor Sen 
Gupta had also no argument in its favour. From the men- 
tion of ^aka era in the statement, it appears that the time 
of Vfddha Garga comes after 78 A. D.; hence, his dogmatic 
statement on the Bharata war cannot be accepted as true, 
unless it is supported by other more reliable evidence. 

^ Wc may add the name of Professor V. B. Athavale of the H. 
P. T. College, Nasik who wrote some articles which were published in 
the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute's Journal Vol, IV. — Editor 

* Sxbat'SaOtkita^ Saptatfi cara }. 
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Mt. Karandikar did not rely on the Mahabb^rata for 
his date which is 1931 B. C. He derived it from The list of 
geneblogies, given in the Vajvpurafia, He gives his cal- 
culation as given below: 


Barhadratha Kings (Period of) 

1,006 years 

Pradyota ” ” 

138 


^ai^unaga ” ” 


>> 

Nandas ” ” 

100 


Accession of Candra Gupta 

322 

B. C. 

Total-^ 

1931 

B.C. 

The date of Dr. K. L. Daftari is 1,197 

B. C. 

He also 

did not follow the Mahdbharata in getting his 

date, but 

derived the same from the list of Pauranic geneologies. His 

calculation is as follows : 



Barhadratha Kings (Period of) 

536 

years 

Pradyota 

69 

>> 

^ai^unaga 

0 

00 

1-4 

>> 

Nandas 

100 

>> 

Accession of Candra Gupta 

312 

B. C. 


Total= 1,197 B. C 

It may be noted that Dr. Daftari made the total period 
of Barhadratha, Pradyota and ^aigunaga kings nearly half 
of what is given in the Puranas. His argument for this is 
that the word Varsa (year) formerly meant a half year.® 

But in our opinion there are enough materials in 
the MahdbMrata itself which if relied on and properly worked 
out, might yield us a satisfactory date for the Bharata war, 
quite independent of all External evidences. 

There are two very significant references in the 
Mdkabhdrata capable of giving us a clue for the date of the 
Bharata war. They are : 

• Astronomical Method, Chronology of Ancient India by Dr. K. L. 
Daftari, I. P. 94. 
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(i) Bhisma’s statement regarding the date of his 
expiry, and 

(a) Kfsnd’s statement regarding the date of the 
beginning of the war. 

They are given below with translations : 

(i) BhJsm*s statement — 

3r6i<T5^5rer xm: (^?) ^ mu 

JTfiftif ^r^TiTsrFcft *rr?r: ^fqfcsrii 

. 11 ^ 

Translation — The thousand-rayed sun has certainly 
turned back (i. e. the sun has crossed the southern solstice 
and begun his northerly course). I have passed 38 days 
on the bed of sharp arrows. This time has been, as it were, 
100 years. 01 Yudhisthira, the month of Solar Magha 
has just set in, and the three-fourths of the lunar month is 
gone ; this is ^ukla Paksa, or the bright half of the lunar 
month (i. e. the tithi on this day is ^ukla eighth). 

(2) Krsna^s statement to Karna — 

cRtrt ?rRTf: 11 

Translation — ^After seven days from today there will 
be amavasya (new moon day) in the naksatra of Jyestha. 
So begin the war on that day. 

Bhisma made his statement to Yudhisthira just before 
his death. It gives us the following information : 

(a) that he died on the southern solstice day at the 
beginning of the solar month Magha. 

(b) that the tithi on the day of his expiry was ^ukJa 
eighth. 

* MabSbharafa, Anusasana Parva, Ch. 167. 

® Mababharata, Udyoga Parva, Ch. 142, V. 18. 
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(c) that the war began just 67 days before his death ; 
for he was on the bed of arrows for j 8 days ; 
(he was laid on this bed, on the loth day of the 
war). 

Kfsna made his statement to Karna, as an ultimatum, 
on the failure of his peace mission to the Kauravas. It 
gives the following information : 

(a) that the tithi on the first day of the war was Ama- 

vasya, and 

(b) that the sun on this amavasya day was in the 
naksatra Jyestha. 

Combining this statement with that of Bhisma, we 
get the clue to the date of the Bharata war. In the year 
of the war, the sun took 67 days, in moving from Jyestha 
to the then southern solstice. In 67 days, the ' sun moves 
through 67° approximately. Hence the problem may be 
put in the following form [assuming the new moon in 
question, to have ended at the star Jyestha (Antares).] — “To 
find the year when the southern solstice was at a distance 
of 67° from the star Jyestha.” This is an easy astronomical 
problem to solve. When worked out, the resulting date 
would be somewhere in the ijth century B. C. as will be 
seen later on. 

The date of the Bharata war, as accepted by Professor 
Sen Gupta, is 2,449 y®3,r, the star Jyestha 

was at a distance of 80® from the then southern solstice. 
So the time that would be taken by the sun to move from 
Jyestha (star) to the southern solstice would be about 80 
days. In order to meet this difficulty he had to make 
necessary changes in the statements of Kjsna and Bhisma 
to adapt them to his theory. He accepted that there was 
conjunction of the sun with the star Jyestha, in amavasya, 
but rejected that the war began on this date. In Bhisma’s 
statement, he accepted that he (Bhisma) died on the southern 
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solstice day and that the war began just 67 days beiTofe 
his expiry. But he rejected the rest. In consequence of 
these changes the tithi on the first day of the war became 
80-67= ^ 3 th ^ukla instead of amavasya as in Kfsna’s statement, 
and the tithi on the day of Bhisma’s expiry became Kfsna 
8th instead of ^ukla 8th as in Bhisma*s statement. Similarly, 
he changed other evidences of the Mahdbhdrata (including 
the statement of Vyasadeva and Baladeva) as will be seen 
later. 

It is fortunate for him, that he got support for these 
changes in a treatise named Bharata Savitri quoted by Nila- 
kantha (i6th century A. D.), in his commentary on the 
Mahabharata. How far this treatise is authentic nobody 
knows. It might be the production of Nllakantha himself. 
It proposes to reconcile different conflicting statements in 
the Mahdbhdrata (as they appeared to be, to the author of 
the Bhdrata Sdvitrf) by making changes here and there in 
the evidences. It was expected of Prof. Sen Gupta to 
prove first, with sufficient reasons, that the treatise Bhdrata 
Sdvitrl, and its author might be relied on, before accepting 
it and thereby rejecting Bhisma*s statement, regarding the 
tithi at least. He seems to be silent on it. When a state- 
ment is accepted, it should be accepted in full, or its value 
as evidence ceases to exist. 

As a matter of fact, all the evidences, in connection 
with the Bharata war, given in the Mahdbhdrata^ are quite 
consistent with one another. Had Prof. Sen Gupta not 
altered statements of Bhisma, Kfsna and others, he would 
have found the requisite data in the Mahdbhdrata itself, for 
determining the date of the Bharata war and would not 
then have any necessity to take recourse to the dogmatic 
traditional date as afforded by Varaha-Mihira in his Bfhat- 
Saibhitd. 

The date of the Bharata war according to Mr. Karandi- 
kar is 1931 B. C. as we have seen above. As to the tithis 
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he did not accept the statement of Bhisma nor that in the 
Bharata Sd^itri. He followed V^ddnga Jyotisa and took 
the tithi on the date of Bhisma's expiry to be the Kjsna 
4th. i. e. the fourth day of the dark half. For, according 
to tht Veddaga Jyotisa^ there can be only five tithis on which 
the I St of solar Magha can fall. Of these the Krsna 4th 
is one. Why he selected Kjsna 4th of all the probable 
tithis, he did not appear to explain. 

According to this selection of the tithi for the date 
of Bhisma’s expiry, the first day of the war was, in his 
opinion, on the ^ukla loth and not amavasya as in Kfsna’s 
statement and in consequence, the amavasya (as spoken 
of by Kfsna to Karna) in which the sun and the moon were 
in conjunction with Jyestha, fell on a day just 11 days before 
the I St day of the war, i. e. 78 days before Bhisma’s 
expiry). This is the same as saying that the sun took about 
78 days to reach the then southern solstice from Jyestha. 
In 1,900 A. D., the sun took only 20.8 days to move from 
Jyestha to the southern solstice of that year 78-20.8=57.2 
days. This shows that the southern solstice had changed 
its position, in the interval between Bharata war and 
1,900 A. D. by a space, equivalent to the sun’s motion 
of 57.2 days. Taking i® roughly to be the daily motion 
of the sun, the shift, by precession, of the southern solstice 
during this interval, amounts to 57°.2. Assuming 72 years 
to be the time for 1° of precession, the interval amounts to 
57.2x72=4,118 years, 1,900-4,118= - 2,218 A. D.=2,2i9 
B. C. 

Thus, taking the tithi as Kfsna fourth on the day of 
Bhisma’s expiry, makes the date of the Bharata war at 
about 2,219 B. C. which does not tally with tne year 1931 
B.C. as given by liim. 

Again by actual calculation, the tithi on the southern 
solstice day for the year 1931 B. C. becomes the ^ukla 4th 
and not Kj:§na 4th as stated by Mr. Karandikar. So there 
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was a difference of 15 tithis between the actual tithi and 
that calculated by Mr. Karandikar following the VedaAga 
Jjotisa. In his opinion, the calendars of tithis, naksatras 
etc., in the time of Yudhisthira were based on the system 
of the VedaAga Jyotisa and the people of the time used to 
follow the same irrespective of the actual tithis or naksatras, 
based on the correct positions of the sun or the moon. 
Thus, we might as well say, that they could take a full moon 
night for an araavasya night, without any question. But 
all this goes against facts. There are enough evidences, 
in the Mahdhhdrata^ that the calendars of the time were 
based on the real positions of the sun and the moon and 
that the tithis or the naksatras, calculated therefrom, were 
capable of being tested by observation. We give a few 
instances below in support of this view; 

(1) When Duryyodhana was commanding his army, 
to start for Kuruksetra at about 10 P. M. in the 
night of the Kfsna 5th, he referred to the moon’s 
rising with the naksatra Pusya.® 

(2) Vyasadeva, in course of a talk, spoke to Dhf- 
tarastra, of his observation of the moon and the 
sky in the full moon night of Karttika.’ 

(3) In Bhisma’s statement we find that the sun had 
actually crossed the southen solstice, on the day 
of his expiry and that he spoke of it to Yudhisthira 
with confidence. 

These and other evidences, in the Mahdbhdrata show 
that the people of the time were not blind followers of 
calendars based on the faulty system of the VedaAga Jyotisa, 
but followed calendars giving results from actual positions 
of the heavenly bodies at the time. 

So it is advisable for Mr. Karandikar to readjust his 
date, so that it might be consistent with all the details. As 
it is now, it cannot be accepted. 

Mabibhirata, Udyoga Parva. ch. 150. 3. 

’’ Ibid, Bhijma Parva, ch. 2. 23. 
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We have seen above that the date of the Bharata wat 
as accepted by Dr. K. L. Daftari, is 1197 B. C. Dr. Daftari 
gives the criterion of the year of Bharata war as follows ; 
“ The year of the War is minus 1,695.3 i. e. 1197 B. C. At 
this time the sun turned to the North when it entered the 
constellation Dhanistha Now it is an undis- 

puted fact that the sun was in the Jyestha on the amavasya 
of the Kartika according to the calender of those days. The 
maximum number of days after that amavasya that the sun 
would take to enter the Dhanistha is 68 as already shewn.”* 
We shall try to see how far he could follow the requirement. 

The southern solstice day in 1197 B. C. fell on the 
ist January. J. D. for that day is 1284219. At Kuruksetra 
mean noon, the positions of the sun and the moon on this 
day, are as below : — 


Apparent Moon 

.. 71° 5 ^' 

13" 

” Sun 

. . 270 7 


” Diff. 

.. 161 24 

21 

” Tithi 

13.467 i 

. e. ^ukla i4txi but 


not $ukla 8 th as re- 
quired by Bhisma’s 
statement. 

Again, according to Bhisma and Kj-sna, the war began 
just 67 days before this, when the tithi was amavasya and 
the sun was then in Jye?tha. 

The day which was just 67 days before the southern 
solestice day was the 26th October 1198 B. C. The posi- 
tions of the sun and the moon on this aay (K. M. N.) were : — 


Apparent Moon 

.. 258 

6 


” Sun 

.. 201 

50 

2 

” Diff. 

.. 56 

16 

40 

” Tithi 

= 4.69 j 

L e. 

^ukla 5 th and not 


amavasya as required. 

* Dr. Diftari's Astr. Method Chronology of Aneient India, p. 124. 

F. 2 
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The moon was not in Jyestha as required but she was 
inPurvasadha which ended at 258® 49' (499 A.p.) taking 
the first point of Dhanistha to be (499 A.D.) 

Longitude of the sun from equinox of date 
as given above 201® jo' 2*^ 

Precession from 1197 B. C. to 499 A.D. 23 25 38 

The longitude of the sun referred to 499 A.D. 225 13 

40 ( 499 ») 

The naksatra Jyestha begins and naksatra 
Anuradhaendsat . . . 228°49' o (499) 

The sun is in naksatra Anuradha. The 
longitude of star Jyestha 228® 34' (499) 

The sun is behind the star Jyestha by 3“39' or 3°.65'. 

Taking approximately i® to be the daily motion of the 
sun, he will take more than 3I days to reach the beginning 
of the naksatra Jyestha or the star Jyestha, from the noon 
of the first day of the war. Therefore the time that would 
be taken by the sun to mdve from Jyestha to the then southern 
solstice would be about 67 - 3.6 or 63.5 days and not 67 
days as re'quired by the statements of Bhisma and Kfsna, 
So the year 1198-97 B. C. fails to satisfy the, requirements 
of the Mabdbharata evidences, and therefore, the year cannot 
be accepted. 

Faced with this difficulty Dr. Daftari shifts his ground 
and in a letter to me he informed me of his viewpoint as 
follows 

“ Bfshtna did not expire on the actual solstict^^, but vithin two 
or three days from the solstice of the VedShga jjotisba, that 
occurred after 66 (?) titbis from the of 

of the VedSftga Jjotifa calendar i. e. after 67 days from the 


^ • When the number 499 is placed within brackets after any 
longitude it would mean that the longitude concerned is referred to 
the equinox of 499 A. D. 

*** Italics are ours. 
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beginning of the wat. In paragraphs 2o6-<2i2 I have 
shown that the Uttarayana of Vedi^ga Jyotifa occurred 2'4.5i 
days after the real* Uttarayana. Therefoie Df$hma expired 
on or about the 26th of January on which the tithi would 
be loth of Shukla Paksha. The war therefore began on 21st 
November (Monday) and ended on 8th December.” 

In para. 207 of his book he says 

“ That the constellation of the moon and the day of the turning 
of the sun, given in the Mabdbharata were arrived at by the 
wrong process in vogue in those days.” 

In para 113 of his book, he writes: 

**Now in the days of war (minus 1695* 198 B. C.) the equinox 
was 90* to the East of Dhanishtha and the sun turned to 
the North when it entered the constallation Dhanishtha. So 
Bhf^ma must have died soon after the sun entered the Dhani$- 

tha according to the calendar of those days Therefore the 

UttarSyapa began within 68 days from Amavasya of Kartika. 
And Bhf§ma must haVe died within two days from the 
beginning of the Utitarayana. Therefore Bhf^ma miust have 
died within 70 days from the amavasya of the Kartika.” 

Again, in para 98 he says On the Amavasya of the month, named 
Kartika by us, the sun was in the Jyestha. This happens 
in the Kartika in Idavatsara, the third of the cycle of five 
years of the Veddtiga Jyotifa The War was there- 

fore begun on or after the Amkvasya of the month ntaied 
Kirtika. It is also thus proved that the War was fought 
in Idavatsara, the third year of the circle.” 

From the above we draw the following conclusions : — 

(i) According to Dr. Daftari all data given in the 
Mahdbhdrata^ regarding tithis, naksatras solstice 
days and the like are wrong ; for they were 
arrived at by wrong process then in vogue. 

(a) VeddAga Jyotifa was then used for making calen- 
dars of the time. 

Dr. Daftari*s book is entitled ‘ The Astrononiical Method, and 
Its Application to The Chronology Of Ancient India. 
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(3) The tithis, the naksatras etc. derived from the 
system of VedaAga Jyotisa are all wrong . 

(4) According to the Vedd^ga Jyotisa^ the southern 
solstice was always at the beginning of the 
nak^atra Dhanistha. 

(3) The sun must be, according to this system, in the 
nak§atra Jyestha, just 67 days before the sou- 
thern solstice day, as derived from the Veddftga 
Jyotifa. 

We shall now try to see the consequences of taking 
2 1 St November, 1198 B. C. as the beginning of the war. 
Dr. Daftari follows modern Astronomy in deriving his 
positions for the sun and the moon for this day. We 
follow him: 

2ist November 1198 B. C. Julian days, 1284178 (K. 

M. N.) 

6 A. M- Kurukseira 

Mean sun 228° 7' 42^' Apparent sun 228° 7' 2*' 

Perigee 228 23 47 ” Moon 228 36 13 

Eccentricity 0.018043 Tithi ^?=b.8733=ist ^ukla 

12 

Mean moon 243 26 23 

Apogee 163 38 26 

Precession =23 a 5 38 

Long, of the sun referred to Equinox of 499 A.D. 

231° ^2' 40' (499) 

Long, of moon ^ „ „ „ 262 i 33 ( 499 ) 

Naksatra of the sun is Mula which ends at 236 29 40 (499) 
” ” moon is Purvasadha 268 49 (499) 

But according to the requirement they ought to have 
been in the naksatra Jyestha. But following the VeddAga 
Jyotisa we have to consider the naksatra Mula to be the 
nak§atra Jye§tha. 
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The day, 67 days later than the 21st of November, 
1198 B. C, is the 27th of January 1197 B.C 

27th of January 1197 B.C. Julian days i284Z45 (K .M.N) 


Apparent Sun 296^* 19' I’y*' 

Free. 

23" 

25' 

00 


319'' 

44' 

53" 

(499) 

Apparent moon 54 22 18 

77°. 

47' 

36'^ 

(4'9'9) 

Difference 


8 

118 

3 I 


Tithi = ^^— -=9.8375 loth ^ukla 

12 ✓ ✓ f 


Naksatra of the sun is ^atabhisa which ends at 

322 9 (499) 

„ „ moon is Ardra „ „ 82 9 (499) 

So the southern solstice falls very nearly at the end 
of the naksatra ^atabhiga. But according to the Vedaftga 
Jyotifa we have to consider it as the beginning of Dhanistha. 

Are we then to believe that such eminent persons as 
Kf^na, Bhisma and Vyasadeva, who are reputed to have 
been very wise, very learned, very intelligent, tolerated this 
state of things and blindly followed such a disreputable 
system as Veddfiga Jyotisa^ without even questioning the 
correctness of the calendar based on it ? We cannot conceive 
of it. 

But his stand regarding the positions of planets viz. 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Satura, is quite different 
from that regarding the positions of the sun and the moon. 
He gives** the positions of the planets for the iist November 
1,198 B. C. i. e. for the ist day of the battle and got his 
results from the elements and the processes of the Modern 
Astronomy by back calculation. It is surprising that the 
result tallies perfectly with some of the evidences on planets, 
given in the Mahdbhdrata. This goes to prove that the 
people of the time were extremely advanced in Astronomy, 
so as to observe and calculate heavenly bodies accurately. 

“ P»ge 5^ of his book. 
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But we have seen before that they were accord&ig to 
Dr. Daftari, so very poor in the science of Astronomy, that 
they took naksatra 5 atabhi?a for Dhani§tha, 27th January 
1197 B. C. for I St of January 1197 B. C. in regard to. the 
sun’s passage through the southern solstice and naksatra 
Mula for Jyestha, on the first day of the war. The 
determination, of the position of the sun and the moon, 
is much simpler than that of the planets. How is one to 
explain this anomaly ? To be consistent, we are to take 
the people of the time to be equally competent to observe 
and calculate the positions of the sun and the moon, as well. 
If that be so, it was not possible for them to make mistakes, 
regarding the southern solstice day and the tithis and the 
naksatras of the sun or of the moon on different dates. And 
as the requirements, in these respects, have not been satisfied, 
with the year 1198-97 B.C, the year cannot be accepted, 
as the real date of the Bharata war. 

As to planetary positions, given by Dr. Daftari, it 
may be said, that they really hold for the year 1198-97 B. C. 
Most likely, they are the results of observations made by 
some astronomer in 1198 B. C ; but were, later interpolated 
into the body of the Mahdbharata by the observer himself 
or by some of his follwers. 

We shall take up the question of the planetary posi- 
tions again, later on, and try to see how far the statements, 
in the Mahdbharata^ in connection with these, are dependable. 

The problem is “To find the date of the Bharata 
war” and the data given are the evidences of the 
Mdhdhhdrata. The above scholars assumed their respec-' 
tive dates at the outset and changed the evidences, so 
that they may fit in with their respective preconceived 
dates. The procedure adopted by them is objectionable 
and unjustifiable. 

All of these investigators are unanimous about the 
authenticity of Bhisma’s statement, as to his death occurring 
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on the southern solstice day and as to the interval between 
this date and the date of the beginning of the war. 

But, on the third point (i. e. the tithi in the Bhisma’s 
statement), they differ. Professor Sen Gupta is against it, as 
it is antagonistic to his theory. Mr. Karandikar objects to 
it, as it is against the system of VedaUga Jyofifa^ which he 
follows ; but he did not take the trouble of proving that it 
was the VedaAga Jyotisa only and no other system, that was 
in use in the time of the Bharata war. The author of the 
Bharata Savitrl tried, as mentioned above, to get a reconcilia- 
tion between the different statements given in the Mahd- 
bhdrata. His endeavour would have been successful and 
his results welcomed if he had not to change any of the 
data of the Mahabhdrata, particularly the tithi in Bhisma’s 
statement, which is very famous. We see no reason for 
this uncalled for change in this famous statement. 

Baladeva*s statement which has been given later, 
seems to be in apparent conflict with Kjsna’s statement. 
Apparently, this led the author of the Bharata Sdvitri to make 
wholesale change in the calendar of the year of the Bharata 
war. This again, necessitated the change in Bhisma’s 
statement as well. All this seems to be unreasonable. In 
our opinion, Bhisma’s statement, should have been kept 
in tact and the statements, that go against it, might have 
been rejected as spurious. As a matter of fact, Baladeva’s 
statement is not really antagonistic to others. The 
misinterpretation of the verse, by the comentator Nilakantha, 
has produced all this confusion, as will be shown, later on. 

^Preliminary Steps to the Determination of the date of the Bhdrata 

war . — 

We now proceed, in the following pages, to investi- 
gate into the date of the Bharata war. We propose not 
to depend on any tradition, nor to assume any date at the 
very out-set, but to follow, strictly, the evidences in the 
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Mahabharata alone and thereby tty to get to the date of the 
Bharata war, if possible. 

We shall first tty approximate method to get at the 
time of the war, but propose, later on, to use more rigorous 
methods to find the correct year which might fit in exactly 
with the different events, in connection with the Bharata 
war as obtained from the Mahabharata, 

Bhisma’s statement, both text and translation, has 
already been .given.^® Here are two more statements, to 
show that he really died on the southern solstice day. 
Vai^ampayana says to Janmejaya — 

tTSTJT ?nTT%: I 

G 

?nTT%r: II 

Translation , — “ O ! The Greatest of the Kurus, 
listen attentively the event of the expiry of the Great Bbi^ma. 
Just at the moment of the sun’s reaching the Winter solstice, 
he (getting detatched from the external senses) concentrated 
himself to his inner-self. 

Bhisma asked Yudhisthira to come to him at the time 
of his expiry on the southern solstice day : — 

11 ^® 

Translation . — ^Come to me at the time when I would 
expire, when the Daksinayana (sun’s southerly course) will 
just end and the Uttarayana (sun’s northerly course) will 
begin. 

These, along witn the statements of Bhi$ma and 
Kfsna (as already given!) furnish us with the necessary con- 


J» P. 4. 

Mahabharata, ^ajitiparva, Ch, 47. Verses 2-3. 
Mab.lbbarata; Anu^a^ana Parva, 
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ditions for the year of the Bharata War according to our 
stand. They are as follows — 

(a) Bhisma expired on the southern solstice day. 

(b) The battle began just 67 days before this date. 

(c) On the first day of the battle, the sun was in the 
nak§atra Jye§tha. 

(d) The tithis on the first day of the War and on the 
day of expiry of Bhisma were respectively 
amavasya and ^ukla eighth respectively. 

Before taking up the question for solution, we have to 
make two provisional assumptions at the out-set : — 

(1) We accept for the present, that the star /3 Delphini, 
the Yogatara of the naksatra Dhanistha, marked 
the first point of the naksatra. Its longitude 
referred to the equinox of 499 A. D. was 295® 
29'^®. From our further consideration, later 
on, we shall find that this was so. The beginnings 
and the ends of the other naksatras were then 
reckoned really from this point. 

(2) In the third condition, given above, the sun ought 
to be in the naksatra Jyestha ; but it is not mentioned 
therein, at which particular point of this naksatra, the sun 
then was. The naksatra Jyestha extends from the longitude 
228* 49' (499) to 242® 9' in the system of 27 naksatras^’. If 
the sun were at any point between these limits, then, after 
67 days, he would be at some point between 295® 49' to 
309® 9' approximately, so that the corresponding southern 
colstitial point would then be somewhere between these 
two limits assuming the system of 27 naksatras to have 
been in vogue at the time. The corresponding year of 
the Bharata war would then lie somewhere between years 
1,370 B. C. and 2,338 B. C. We assume for the present 

Burgess’ Translation of SOryjof-Siddbinta. 

Vid$ 499 Appendix B. 

F. 3 
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that the sun was just in conjunction with the star Jyesthi 
(Scorpionis or Antares) at the beginning of the war. But, 
later on^® we shall see, that the limits would be narrowed 
down, from other considerations, proving thereby, that the 
sun was really very close to the star Jye?tha, on the jst day 
of the war. 

The star Jyestha (Antares) is fixed in the sky, and is 
to the west of the southern solstice. The solstice very 
slowly and gradually changes its position, at the rate of i® in 
about 7a years. Its motion is towards the West. So the 
distance, between the naksatra Jyestha and the southern 
solstice, would gradually get less and less, with the time. 
In the time of the Bharata war, sun took 67 days to pass 
from Jye?tha to the then southern solstice. In 499 A^D. 
he took 40.2 days, to move from the star Jyestha to the 
southern solstice for that year. In 1900 A.D. he took only 
ao.'S days, to cover the space from Jyestha to the southern 
solstice of this year. Thus in the interval, between the 
Bh^ata war and 1900 A. D. the solstice shifted through 
a distance, equal to 67-20.8 or 46.2 days’ journey of the sun, 
that is, through 46°. 2 and in the interval between 499 A.D. 
and 1,900 A. D. i.e. in 1,401 years, the solstice shifted 
through 40.2-20.8 or 19.4 days’ journey of the sun, that 
is 19.^4. If we put D for the year of the Bharata waf, 
then, the interval between the Bharata war and 1,900 
A.D. may be put down as 1900-D. This is practically a 
question of simple proportion. 

1401 19.4 19.4 

D=I9oo- 3335= - 1435 A. D.=:i436 B. C. 

Or we may put the problem in another form 

If 72 years be required to produce a shift of i® ap- 
proximately then what would be the time required to pro- 
duce a shift of 46®*2 ? 


« P. 4*. 
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The time required would be 

46®.2 >,72=3327 years. 

But this shift (46®’2) was assumed to have been pro- 
duced in 1900-D years. 

1900-0=5327 years 

0=1900- 3327= - 1427 A.D.=i428 B. C. 

The processes given above are very rough and the 
results therefrom are only approximate. Still they give 
us an idea of the probable date of the Bharata war, which 
is near about the dates 1428 B. C. and 1436 B. C. 

By applying a more rigorous method, we propose to 
see how far one or the other of these years agrees ’with our 
requirements. Let us take up the year 1456 B. C. and 
test it. 

The longitude of Antares in 499 A. 0. . . 22 8° 3 4' (499) 
Precession up to 1456 B.C @ 49.75 per 
year . . 26.42 

The longitude of Antares as well as the true 
longitude of the Sun in conjunction with 


it, in 1456 B. C. from equinox of date . . 202°i2' 

Sun's perigee in 1456 B. C. =223*5 3' 

Sun's Eccentricity =0’0i8i43 

Equation .. 0*43' 

Meanlong. of Sun when in conjunction with 
Antares . . 202° 57' 

Mean motion of Sun in 67 days . . 66°2' 

Mean long, of Sun after 67 days . . 268°59' 

Equation . • i'’3o' 

Sun's true longitude after 67 days . . 

Thus it appears that the year 1436 is very close to 


the correct year of the war, as the sun in this case, after 
leaving Antares reaches very close to southern solstice, the 
longitude of which is 270® o', from the equinox of date. 

Referring to the fourth condition for the year of the 
war, we know that the tithi on the southern solstice day 
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must be ^ukla eighth. But none of the yeats 1,428 B. C. 
and 1,456 B. C. conforms to the requirement. In the case 
of the year 1,428 B. C., the tithi on the southern solstial- 
day was ^ukla eleventh and in the case of 1,436 B. C. it 
was ^ukla i3tb. The year 1451 B. C. however, agrees with 
this requirement. So the year 1431 B. C. might be the 
required date of the war. 

Bxints in connection with Bhdrata war. 

We shall now test this year and see if the calendar for 
the year, regarding dates, naksatras and tithis, agrees well 
with astronomical events recorded in the Mahdbhdraia. 

All calculations below have been done with the con- 
stants and elements of the Modern Astronomy for the 
meridian of Kuruksetra. 


(A) Day of Bhisma's expiry 

The Southern solstitial passage in this year (1431 
B. C.) fell on the 2nd January. 

Julian days for this date=ii98 752.0 (K. M. N.) 


At mean noon of Kuruksetra. 
Mean Sun 
Perigee 

Sun*s eccentricity 
Equation 

Apparent longitude of sun 
Mean Moon 
Perigee of the moon 
Moon’s asc, node 
Equation^* 

Apparent moon 


. . 268® 30' 39" 
.. 223 58 18 

O' 018143 
. . 1 28 48 

.. 269 39 Zf 

o 9 58 
.. 185 33 28 

.. 227 33 36 

o 23 32 

o 53 30 


** la the case^ of the mooa, in addition to the equation of centre^ 
four other corrections have been applied to get her true position 
for the day of Bhi$ma's expiry (and Jan. 145 1 B. C.) and for the ist 
day of the battle (ayth Oct. 1432 B. C.); for other dates the equation 
of centre only has been used. 
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From the longitude of the sun it will be seen that he 
crossed the southern solstice at about 12 minutes after mean 
noon. So it was the solstice day and the beginning of the 
solar Magha. 

The difference between the longitudes of the sun and 
the moon at mean noon was 90® 34' 23''. One titxii 
is equivalent to 12® of this difference. Therefore, 

the tithi at mean noon was^ This shows 

that it was the eigth day of the bright half (Sukla eigth) 
as required. 

A (a) According to Bhisma, the three fourths of the 
lunar month of Magha expired on the southern solstice day. 
It proves that the lunar month at the time were Purnimant 
i, e. they were considered to begin and end with Purnima.*® 
So it is dear that the lunar month of Magha began about 
12 days before the southern solstice day and it ended about 
8 days therefrom. 

In Vedic times the month-names were as : Madhu, 
Madhava, ^ukra, ^uchi, Nabhas, Nabhasya, Isa, Orja, Saha, 
Sahasya, Tapas and Tapasya. Later, they were replaced 
by other month-names formed after the naksatras in which 
full moon might occur in those respective months. They 
arc as Caitra, Vai^akha, Jyestha, Asadha, ^ravana, Bhadra, 
Aiwina, Kartika, Marga^Ir§a, Pau§a, Magha and Phalguna, 
respectively. 

Amarakofflf the well known Sanskrit Lexicon, gives 
the rule for framing such month-names. It says : — 

»rnsn u u 

The month, in which the full moon 
occurs in the nak?atta Pusya is called Pausa. In the same 

•• Kilavatga, betvtreea the ist. line and the 2nd. line of verse 14, 
called a Ptak$ipta verse. 
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way, names of the remaining eleven months from Magha 
onward are formed. 

The SSf^a Siddhanta.—AXso gives a similar rule ; 

Translation . — Months are named after the nak^atras in 
which a fullmoon may occur. 

Hence, in the month of Magha, the full moon is ex- 
pected to be completed in the naksatra Magha. 

It may be noted here that in the time of Yudhisthira^ 
the system of 28 naksatras (including Abhijit) was in vogue, 
as will be seen later, when the statement of Markan^eya*^ 
will be taken up for discussion. The naksatras were then 
reckoned from the first point of Dhanistha, which was then 
considered to be the zero point of the sidereal system.. 

In our calculations, the longitudes, mentioned therein, 
have been taken from the vernal equinox of date. In 
1452-31 B. C., the first point of Dhanistha was behind the' 
southern solstice of the year by 1° 10', so that, its longitude 
referred to the equinox of date was 270® o’-i' io’=268° 
50'. This was behind the then Vernal equinox by 360®- 
2(68° 3o"'=9i 10'. Therefore, to ascertain the nak§atra 
corresponding to a particular longitude, 91® 10' will have 
to be added to it, to get the correct distance of this point 
(indicated by the longitude) from the first point of Dhanistha 
(j8 Delphini). 

The table, in the appendix A, gives the longitudes for 
the beginnings and the ends of all naksatras (of the system 
of 28 as well as of that of the 27 nak§atras). By referring 
to this, the naksatra corresponding to a longitude (as 
corrected for Dhani§0ia) will be obtained. 

We shall now try to see if the naksatra in the full moon 
following the southern solstice day, was Magha. 

SSrgya SiJdbinta 

Mab 3 kbarata, Vanaparva, Ch. 229, verses i-ii. 
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At‘Kuruk§etfa mean noon of 9th January 1451 B.C 
Apparent Moon 87® 13' ij" 

Apparent Sun .. 277 3 22 

Difference ..170 9 53 

Tithi =^ 22 — 2 — ^=14.1804 Purnima 

Purnima began at 6* 10” A. M. of the 9th January 
and ended at 7. 2. A. M. of loth January, 143 1 B. C. 

Nakfatra. 

Apparent Moon .. 87° 13' 15" 

Add . . 91 10 

178 23 15 

The naksatra Magha extends from 180° o' to 192° 51' 
(Appendix A) Magha began at 2* 43" P. M. of 9th January 
and Magha ended at 1° 45' P. M. of loth January 1431 B. C. 

The lunar month Magha ended with the end of the 
full moon when the lunar month Phalguna began. 

(B) Bhisma^s jail (5 th November 1432 B. C). 

According to his statement, Bhisma was laid on the 
bed of arrows, 58 days before his expiry i.e. on the 5 th 
of November 1432 B. C, The apparent positions of the 
sun and of the moon on that date at mean noon were : 
Apparent Moon ..320® 52' jj" 

Apparent Sun .. 210 52 46 

Difference . . 109 9 9 

Titiu=i222H.)= 5.096 * 

The tithi in the morning was the 9th (^ukla). The ^ukla 
loth began at about noon. 

It was- the tenth day of the war. So the tithi on 
tlie first day of the war should be Amavasya as required 
and this was just nine days before this date. 
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(C) The ist day of the battle (27th October 1432 B. C.). 

It was this amavasya day on which the sun and the 
moon were in conjunction at or close to the star Jye$tha, 
the divinity of which was ^akra. On the failure of his 
peace mission, on the 20th October, Krsna gave ultimatum 
to Karna, giving the date as the date of the beginning of 
the war. The position of the moon and the sun at mean 
noon were : — 

Tithi 

Apparent Moon .. 199® 33' 48" 

Apparent Sun .. 201 41 34 

Difference .. 357 51 54 

Tithi — ^^^^^^—29.822 Amavasya 

Amavasya ended at about 3* 46" P. M. when the 
longitude of conjunction was 201° ji' i." 

Naksatra, 

Longitude of Moon at conjunction 201 5 1 

Add . . . . . . ... 91 10 

Longitude referred to zero Dhanistha 293 i 
The naksatra Jyestha extends from 282® 5 1' to 295® 43^ 
Hence, the moon and the sun at conjunction were in the 
naksatra Jye§tha. 

The longitude of the star Jye?tha from 
equninox of date ... .. 202® 15' 

Add • ... .. .. 91 10 

The longitude of star Jyestha from zero 
Dhanistha . . . . 293® 2j' 

Hence, the conjunction was at a distance of about 24*' 
behind the star Jyestha. Thus the results agree with the 
requirements. 
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(D) Date of Kfsna*s statement to Karna (20th October 1432 

B. C.) 

It has been stated before that Kfsna made his state- 
ment to Karna, 7 days before the beginning of the war. 
The text and the translation thereof have already been 
given.** The tithi on that day was Kjrsna eighth i.e. the 
eighth tithi of the dark half. The moon was then in the 
naksatra Magha as implied by the statement. The posi- 
tions of the sun and the moon at mean noon of thal day 
were : 

Apparent Moon .. 90° o' 19” 

Apparent Sun .. 194 34 7 

Difference .. 265 26 12=264.44 

Tithi=265.44=22.i2 or Kfsna eighth. 

12 

Naksatra. 

Longitude of moon .. 99 o 19 

Add .. 91 10 o 

. . 190 10 19 

From the table we see that the naksatra Magha begins at 
1 80® o' and ends at 192® 51'. Hence, the moon was then 
in the naksatra Magha. 

(E) Duryodhana*s statement about the naksatra Pusya (17th 
October 1432 B. C.) 

Three days earlier, i. e. on the lytn October, Duryo- 
dhana commanded his forces to start for Kuruksetra ; he 
considered the time to be auspicious as the moon then was 
in the naksatra Pusya and was rising with it. 

*• Vide p. 4 Supra. 

•* MabSbhirata Uddyoga Patva, Ch. 250. Verse 3. 

V. 4 
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Translation :-^Mafch to Kumksetta. Pu§ya is rising 
with the moon (to night). 

Apparent moon at sunset . . 64® i' 34* 

Apparent sun at sunset .. loi 45 59 

Difference at sunset .. 232 15 33=232.26 

Tilhi=£5ii6 

12 

It is the Kjrsna fifth. It continued throughout the 
night. 

The tithi being Krsna fifth, the moon would rise at 
about 10 P. M. and this was the time when Duryodhana 
must have made the statement. 

Nakfatra. 

Moon’s apparent longitude . . 64® i' 34' 

Add . . 91 10 

135 II 34 

From the table we find that the naksatra Pusya extends 
from 154® if to 167® 8' 34*^. Hence, the nak§atra 
Pusya began before sunset and continued throughout the 
night. So ^ Duryodhana’s statement is verified. 

(F) Vyasad^a on full-moon in Kfttikd. (12th Oct. 1432 B.C.) 

In the course of a talk, at the beginning of the war, 
Vyasadeva said to Dftarastra, that he had noticed several 
bad omens, amongst which, he mentioned the appearances 
of the moon and of the sky in the full moon night just pre- 
ceding the amavasya on which the battle began. The 
Moon had then been in the nakfatra K|ttika. 

3r5W: STW^tsr: iWirnff ^ 

Translation .— full moon in the nakfatra Krttika 
became fire coloured and lustreless in the lotus coloured sky. 
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The full moon in question occurred on the 12th 
October 1432 B. C. when the positions of the moon and the 
sun at sunset were : 


Apparent Moon 
Apparent Sun 
Difference 

Tithi=-^2^ =14.706 

It was the full moon night. 
Naksa/ra. 

Apparent Moon 
Add 


3° 19' 22 
186 30 49 
176 28 53 


// 


=176.476 


3® 19' 22' 
91 10 


94 29 22 

From the table we see that the naksatra Kjttika extends 
from 9o®o' to 102® 5 1' 26". Therefore, the moon was in 
the naksatra Kfttika as required. 

We shall have occasion to revert to this statement 
later on when discussing the theory of the Bhdrata Sdvitri. 

(G)Daj of Yudhiffhtra*s initiation to Aiwamedha^ (10th 
March 1431 B. C.) 

Vyasadeva told Yudhisthira, that his initiation to 
ASwamedha sacrifice would take place on the full moon 
day when the moon would be in the naksatra Citra. 




Translation.— Yom dik§a (initiation) will take place 
on the day of full moon in Citra. 

The positions of the moon and the sun at sunset of 
the 8th March 1431 B. C. were : — 


Apparent Moon 
Apparent Sun 
Difference 


. . 149® 

•• 335 
.. 173 


o' 36' 


44 27 
16 29 


=173.273 


** MaiabbSrata, A^wamedha Panra, Ch. 72. Verse 4. 
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Ti.hi= =. 4.439 

Therefore, it was the full moon day. 
Naksatra. 

Apparent longitude of moon at sunset 

149° o» 

Add ” ** 91 10 


56’ 


240 10 56 

From the table we see, the naksatra Citra extends from 
231“ 25' 42*' to 244® 17' 9*'. Therefore, the moon was 
in the naksatra Citra as required. 

(H) Krsna' s departure on piace mission^ [9th October 1432 
k C.] 

Kfsna started for Hastinapura with a peace proposal 
to the Kauravas in the morning of the 9th October of 1432 
B. C. when the moon was in the naksatra Revati. It was 
on the ^ukla twelfth — 

5Rft ^ (?) 1 

Translation . — ^After the darkness of the night was 
dispelled and on the rise of the sun in the clear sky, Kt§na 
started in the naksatra of Revati, in the solar month of 
tJfja or Kartika. 

This was on the 9th October 1452 B. C. The month 
was then Kartika and the naksatra, in the morning was 
Revati. 

The positions of the moon and the sun at sunrise 
(6 A. M.) were : — 

Apparent Moon .. 321 39 17 

Apparent Sun .. 183 9 30 

'n 

Difference ..138 29 47=138.497 

** Mabibharata^ Uddyoga Patva, Ch. 83. Verses 8-22, 
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Tithi= —11.581 =^ukla twelfth. 

21 

It began in the previous night at 10* 49" P. M. 
Naksatra. 


Apparent Moon 

.. 321° 

?9' 

1 3" 

Add 

91 

10 



412 

360 

49 

13 


52 

49 

13 


The naksatra Revati extends from 51° 25' 42 to 64“ 
17' 9'^. Therefore, Revati began at the close of the pre- 
vious night. 

(I) Statement oj Baladeva (on the i8th day of the war; 13 th 

November, 1452 B. C.). 

Undue importance has been given by some to 
Nilakantha’s commentary to a statement of Baladeva, in 
which (according to the commentary) Baladeva is sup- 
posed to say that he came back on the naksatra ^ravana 
after his pilgrimage for 42 days. 

5 ^ ir #1 

?rsr4Rr1;s^ 5?n7W:ii^® 

Translation (According to Nilakantha). — Today, is tne 
forty second day of my pilgrimage. For, I started in Pusya 
and returned in ^ravaM. 

It has already been stated, that, on the first day of the 
war, the naksatra was Jyestha. The naksatra ^ravana 
is only four naksatra, in advance of Jyestha. Taking one 
day approximately the time for the moon, to cross one 
naksatra, she will require only 4 days, to reach ^ravanS, 
from Jye§tha. So, she should reach Sravana on the 5 th 

•• Mababiarata, ^alya Parva, Ch. 34 Verse 6. 
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day of the waj and on the last or the i8th day, she aught 
to be in Punarvasu or Puaya which is ahead of Jyestha, by 
17 nak^atras. Hence, it is evident, that the statement of 
Baladeva as interpreted above cannot be accepted, as being 
antagonistic to the other evidences. 

But the verse admits of another and a more sensible 
interpretation. We are to note here, that the words 5®^ 
and have different case endings. In we have 

the 7th case ending, but in it is the 3rd. In expressing 
the month, the tithi or the naksatra, in which something 
happens or is done, the 7th case ending is most commonly 
used, with the names of the months and the like, such as : — 

etc. 

in the sense, in the naksatra Putjay is unusual and is 
seldom used ; it is particularly so when a length of time is 
indicated by one of them in the expression. Besides, the 
use of different case-endings in the same sentence for ex- 
pressing the same sense i. e. the sense of ‘‘ in the naksatra ” 
is very rare and inconsistent. So, we suspect some other 
meaning to have been attached to it. 

The verse may be split up into 3 (three distinct) 
parts — 

(a) t Jr 

{b) ^fsnrr^frsf^ «r^, 

(<•) sttot:, 

That is, (tf) gives the sense “ To-day is the forty sen- 
cond day of my sojourn or pilgrimage with 
Pu§ya**. 

(b) “I went out in the nakjatra ^ravana.” 

(e) “ I have now come again back to you.” 

In this arrangement, the 3rd case ending to Pu§ya, 
in the ist part, is grammatically correct by the rule 
srfTOTiTJrt aprrf ; by the term is meant the 
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completion of an action in respect of time or space. 
According to the rule, the 3rd case ending should be applied 
to the word by which the completion is effected. Here 
42 days' journey is completed witn Hence, by the 
rule the 3rd case ending should be applied to it. That is 
why we have in the verse and not 5<s^ which would 
signify in Pusya. Had the author of the Mahdhharata 
intended to express “ in Pusya ” he might have used 55^ 
instead of 35^. 

In this light, the translation of the vets? should be as 
follows : — 

Our translation. —liodaiyy the forty second tithi (lunar 
day) of my pilgrimage has been completed with the naksatra 
Pusya ; for I went out in the naksatra ^ravana ; now I have 
come again, back to you. 

The word “ Punah ” is significant. It expresses the 
fact that Baladeva had met the Pandavas in another Pusya 
during his pilgrimage ; for, he started in the previous 
^ravana, 42 tithis before the last day of the war, and a few 
days before Kfsna started for Hastinapura on peace mission. 

Unlike other statements, here is an attempt, to support 
the statement by an argument, as if there was somebody 
to question the validity of the statement. From this, it 
appears that Baladeva gave his own calculation. He based 
his statement on the fact, that 42 tithis were nearly equal 
to 42 naksatras (of the system of 28 naksatras, then in vogue) 
42 tithis=one synodic revolution of the moon of 30 tithis 
and 12 additional tithis and 42 nak§atras=one sidereal 
revolution of the moon of 28 naksatras, and additional 14 
naksatras. On the day of Baladeva’s departure, the tithi 
was the ^ukla 7th, and on his return it was Kjsna 3rd 7+41 = 
48=30-1-18. It was the eighteenth tithi or Kfsna third. 
Similarly, on his day of departure the naksatra was ^ravana, 
which numbered 28, with Dhanistha being taken as one. 
28-1-41=69=28 X 2+ 15- The thirteenth naksatra from 
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Dhanistha is Pusya. So, it was said that the 42nd tithi of 
Baladeva*s pilgrimage was completed by Pusya, for he de- 
parted in Sravana. 

Thus, we see that the statement of Baladeva is quite 
in agreement with other statements in connection with the 
Bharata battle. 

According to this, Baladeva started on the 4th October 
1432 B. C. As the statement has been very roughly put 
and intended for approximate value, we use for our calcula- 
tion below, only the mean positions of the sun and the moon, 
which were, as given below : 

Date of departure of Baladeva (4th October 1432 B. C.) 

Mean Moon .. 254 17 20 at Mean noon 

Mean Sun . . 179 48 lO ” 

Differenc e . , 74 29 16= 74.4878 

Mean Tithi=^-'-j^—^ =6.2073 =^ukla 7th 

Naksatra Mean Moon .. 254 17 26 

Add .. 91 10 

345 27 26- 

^ravana begins at . . 347 8 34 

I 41 12 

The mean naksatra ^ravana begins at 3^ 18’' p. m. 

Date of B-eturn of Baladeva (13th Novr. 1434 B. C.) 

At Mean Noon 

Mean Moon . 61® 20' 47" 

Mean Sun . 219 13 43 

Difference . 202 7 4=202°.! 178 

Mean Tithi= — — — —16.831 
12 

K^§na and. But Kfsna 3rd. begins at 3*. 31". p. m. 
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Naksatra. 


Mean Moon 

.. 61° 

20' 

47" 

Add 

. . 91 

10 


. . 152 

30 

47 

The naksatra 

.. 134 

17 

9 

Pusya begins at 

— 

— 


Difference 

I 

46 

22 


I 46 

22 

X24=3h 


13 

20 

The naksatra Pusya 

begins at 3*'. 

II'" 

. p. m. 


All this shows that Baladeva departed in the after- 
noon of 4th October 1432 B. C. when the tithi was ^ukla 
seventh and naksatra was ^ravana and returned in the after- 
noon of the 13th November, 1432 B. C. when the tithi was 
Kfsna 3rd and the naksatra, Pusya. Hence, the require- 
ments in this case also are satisfied. 

It may be remarked here that the interpretation by 
Nllakantha supports the antagonistic theory of the Bhdrata 
Savitrt^ as will be shown, when we take up the question 
of the Bhdrata Sdvilrty later on. 

If we accept the view that both the interpretations 
ate equally correct, still then the preference given by Nila- 
kantha to that which goes against the statements of Kfsna 
and Bhisma but supports the Bhdrata Sdvitrly must be 
looked upon with an eye of suspicion. 

We have considered 9 evidences from the Mahdbhdrata. 
They have been utilised by other scholars as well, but with 
dilferent results. The how and why of this have been 
explained above at some length. We also, have used them 
and got our result as 1432-31 B. C. for the date of the 
Bharata war without introducing any change into them. 
The calendar for this year, based on the Modern Astronomy 
tallies well with that of the Mahdbhdrata regarding tithis, 
naksatras, solstice day and the like. So this year (1432-31 
B. C.) may be presumed to be the correct year of the war, 
F. 5 
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Umits to the Date of Bharata war 

But we cannot still accept this date at present, unless 
and until, we can shew that this and no other year, is possible 
for the Bharata war. This date has been arrived at by 
starting with the assumption^ that the sun was at or very 
close to tne star Jyestha in the year of the war and in 
fact, the sun was behind tne star Jyestha, by only 33" in the 
year 1432 B. C. in the amavasya, as in Kysna’s statement. 
But we have seen before that the exact position of the sun 
in the naksatra has not been specified in that statement. 
In the absence of this, we may be free to take the sun to 
be situated at any point of the naksatra Jyestha with the 
consequence that the date of the Bharata war might fall 
anywhere between the limits 1370 B. C. and 2538 B. C. So 
the question may, for the present, be left open. 

The evidences discussed above, do not help us in 
this matter. We have to look for further evidences which 
might narrow down the above limits and ultimately, lead 
us to a single date. If this date comes in agreement with 
our finding (1432-31 B. C.), we shall then, be entitled to 
accept it as the correct date, for the Bharata war. 

We are going to consider some such evidences from 
the Vedas, the Mahahhirata and other sources. They are 
expected to throw, further light on the question at issue, 
and furnish us with anterior and posterior limits to the 
time of the Bharata war. 

Vedic evidences 

In the Vedic times and for a long time afterwards the 
jjears were based on seasons and sacrifices were performed 
and- regulated- accordingly. Hence, the years were then 
trppipal. . 

In the tihie-of Kgveda, there, might have been grouping 
^pf star? jifto.' constellations or naksatras, but commonly, 

- VK.V. 2.37. 1-3, 1. 13, i2j 1-15, I, 4. 32.2 etc. * 
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the conjunctions of the sun or the moon were referred to 
the individual stars. But, later, in the time of the Yajurvedci, 
the Zodiac was rigidly divided into 27 parts called the 
Gandharvas*® or naksatras. At the time of Krsm Yajus^ 
the divisions were complete and references in most cases 
were to the naksatras and not to the individual stars. 

The year in the Vedic times, began always from either 
equinoxes or solstices. Mention is nowhere found of the 
year ever beginning from any point other than the 
equinoxes or solstices. 

Kfsna Yajus and Krttika period, 

Krspa Yajus {Taittiriya Sathhitd) gives a complete list 
of naksatras'® and so also the Yaittiriya Brahma and the 
Atharva Vedtfi^. All these lists begin with the naksatra 
Kfttika, showing that the year then began with the equinox 
in Kfttika. 

There is a group of very small stars (Pleiades) towards 
the end of the naksatra Kfttika. They were known as 
the Kfttikas. The group appears to consist of 6 or 7 stars. 
By tradition, the Kfttikas were wives of seven Rsis (the 
seven stars of the Ursa Major). The naksatra Kfttika was 
spoken of as seven headed and considered to be the head 
of the Yajfia or the year, and belonging to the divinity 
Agni,®® 

Kfttika (naksatra) extends over a space of 13° 20' 
and the period, in which it was crossed over by the Vernal, 
equinox, was about 1,000 years. The remotest and the 
nearest limits of this period are respectively 2,560 B. C. 
and 1,589 B. C. 

iukla yajus, 9.7, Kfiua Yajus, i, 7, 7. 

** Krsna Yajus, 4.4.10. 

Taittiriya Brahma:ja, i. 5. i. 

Atharva Veda, 19.7. 1-5. 

** Kfsaa Yajus, 5.1.7., datapatha brabmaiia. 
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N. B. We shall hav® occasion, here and later on; to 
express positions of stars and the beginnings and the ends 
of naksatras fibm the equinox of 499 A.D. In such cases, 
we shall put the number 499 within the brackets after 
the longitude referred to 499 A. D. 


Nearest limit of the Krttikd period 

When the vernal equinox was at the first point of 
Kfttika, the southern solstice was at the end of the first 
quarter of Dhanistha (following the system of 27 naksatras). 
Assuming j 3 Delphini to mark the first point of Dhanisthas 
we have — 


Longitude of the first point of Dhanistha 
Add ^ of a naksatra 

Longitude of southen solstice with equinox 
was at Kfttika 

Longitude of southern solstice referred to 
the equinox of date 
Precession in the interval upto 499 A.D. 

The interval to 499 A. D. taking Free. 

28° 49' 

rate=49.7i24^- ^^ — 

49L7I24 

=2087 years 


295^ 

3 ° 


29 

20' 


(499) 


298 49 (499) 


270 

28 


49 


.’.The date when equinox was at the beginning 

of Kfttika =499-2087 

= -ij88 A. D. 

=1589 B. C. 


The remotest date 2560 B. C. also can be found similarly. 

After 1589 B. C. the vernal equinox stepped into 
the naksatra Bharani; 


An Astronomical reform in the Mahabhdrata 

There is a statement in the Mahabhdrata, in which 
Markandeya, a great sage, is said to have narrated the story 
of the Kfttikas to Pandavas, in the presence of Vyasadeva, 
when they were in exile. It purports to say that the vernal 
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equinox had then shifted from the naksatra Kfttika to the 
naksatra Bharani, but added that the Kfttika had been 
granted a fresh lease of heavenly life by inclusion of Abhijit 
in the System of naksatras. This would prove that the 
time of Yudhisthira, to whom all this was said, was posterior 
to the time when the vernal equinox just crossed the first 
point of the naksatra Kfttika and entered into the naksatra 
Bharani, that is, to 1589 B. C. the nearest epoch of the 
Kfttika period. 


Markandeya’s statement runs as follows 
f«rirT 


«r<f jq^mrr: 1 
^?r*rT<RJT =^1^^ sn^^wii 

^<TT #^5 'rfT5^:ii 


ar^q-rbr: arrarraf 1 

^ jf. snft 1 

eft 5f' fefffJJWt ff II 'T4?Jr 


ffeft ^ geft ft^fMfcTTI 
frft^ ff ?rf 11 

fffarar' ff •• ^ f% wJif ftrff ^tsf^ 1 
^ fftsffX fiwffr 11 

arff Fff^ f fRT 5 Ttf^ ?f fT I 

r fTeT ff ffT I 

ff ijf TSftf ^ f^f f I 

qr' f ^ Mif 11 
f ffKST^ effT f ^<fr ftr-fTeff: I 

^ qf ^TffT WfTffeJ II 
qf ^ 5 f ft: I 

fWf ^T^RflfW >nf5r ff fffff^tqii 
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Trottilation . — The six Divine Ladies (Kt;ttik 5 s=Pleiades,) the 
wives of the seven ^Isis (Ursa Major) came to Mahasena 
(Skanda), who had been made the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Devas and was blessed with Fortune. They were highly 
pious and religious, but had still been deserted by their 
husbands. On coming to the Lord of the DevA arrnies, 
they said to him “ We, O Son, have been deserted by our 
Divine but angry husbands and displaced from our holy 
and rightful place. They (the husbands) heard from some 
body, that you had been born of us. Now rescue us from 
this calamity. By your grace, O Lord ! we may have eternal 
heaven. We wish you to be our son. Get discharged 
of your debt by doing this.” Skanda said, “ O Blameless 
Ones ! you are my mothers and I am your son ; so whatever 
you desire will be done”. Seeing Sakra about to say “ What 
is to be done”, Skanda told him to speak out. On this 
Sakra said “ Abhijit, the younger sister to Rohini(Jyestha) 
got envious of her (Rohini) and desirous of attaining the 
position similar to her (place in the system of naksatras) 
went out to the forest for penance. I am confounded again 
to see that your auspicious naksatra (Kjttika) has been 
displaced from its position in the heavens. So O Skanda ! 
find out a solution of (change in) Kala (time) (that would be 
affected by the proposed restitution of Krttika and the 
inclusion of Abhijit in the naksatras), in consultation with 
Brahma”. On this (that is, after the consultation), Brahma 
made the number of naksatras evsn (by admitting Abhijit 
into the already existing system of naksatra<s, the number 
of which was odd, being 27), ordained the Kala (time) to 
be taken in reference to the beginning of the naksatra 
Dhanistha, and thus caused a shifting of Rohini (Jye§tha 
star) towards the east. On seeing their demand satisfied, 
the Krttikas went back to the heaven and the seven headed 
naksatra Krttika (the divinity of which was Agni or Fire) 
continued to shine in the skies as before. 


The above passages have been taken notice of, by 
scholars of Ancient Indian History,, among whom may be 
mentioned the names of Professor P. C. Sen Gupta and the 
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late Dr. R. Sham Sastri. Both of them omitted, in their 
quotations, the first seven verses. 

In verse 9, we have ^ ^ as 

spoken of by ^akra to Skanda. Dr. Sastri took it to mean 
“ Your naksatra Bhadra (or Purvabhadrapada) has been 
displaced from the heavens”. It is clearly inadmissible, 
that ^ JTSfPf means naksatra of Skanda i. e. the naksatra 
Kjttika and not Bhadrapada. Skanda was the assumed 
son of the Krttikas. The Kjttikas being six in number 
(verse i) the surname of Skanda was Sadanana (six faced), 
besides Skanda was also named as Kartikeya being the son 
of the Kfttikas (verse 3). Again the Krttikas, and not the 
Bhadrapada, said that they had been displaced from, heaven 
(verse 3) and wanted to be reinstated (verse 4) and went 
back to the heavens when this demand was satisfied (verse ii). 
So naturally, the naksatra K^ttika belonged to Skanda and 
that is why ^akra said to Skanda that your jiaksatra had 
been displaced from the heavens. The word Bhadram is 
evidently an adjective to the word naksa Irani ^ meaning 
‘ noble or auspicious’ and nothing else. 

The same reason is applicable to the interpretation 
of Professor P. C. Sen Gupta who takes ^ to mean 
Ahhijit. But Abhijit has no earthly connection with Skanda 
and hence, cannot be called the naksatra of Skanda. Be- 
sides, nowhere in the verses is stated, that Abhijit was ever 
displaced. Again, Abhijit was not a naksatra at all before 
this. She was only striving for getting into the list of 
naksatras. Moreover, the interpretation of Professor Sen 
Gupta goes against the statements, made in the verses from 
I to 7 and in n. 

Divested of allegory, the plain meaning of the passages 
seems to be as follows : — 

People were accustomed, in the Kfttika Period to 
see the vernal equinox to be always associated with the 
naksatra K];ttika. Now when the Vernal Equinox crossed 
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the first point of Kfttika and shifted backward into Bharanl, 
they still wanted to retain the association of Kfttika with 
the vernal equinox and to get the first of Kfttika to be 
extended backward by some make-shift, if possible. A 
school of Astronomers of the time favoured this and the 
idea was put into effect by inclusion of Abhijit, into the 
previous system of 27 naksatras as an additional naksatra, 
making the system thereby to consist of 28 naksatras. 

The addition of a naksatra would necessarily change 
the configuration of the former system. Time was expressed 
in those days in terms of tithis and naksatras, i. e., by the 
positions of the moon and the sun, in respect to the naksatras 
Now the question arose how one was to know when a 
particular naksatra would exactly commence or end, in 
the present system; for this purpose, the first point of Dha- 
nistha, in the new system of 28 naksatras was kept indentical 
with that o 4 the older system of 27 naksatras. The 
beginnings and the ends of the other naksatras were then 
taken at equal distances of ~ pet naksatra, along the 
circle of the ecliptic. Tnus when the first point of Dhanistha 
was fixed, the beginnings and the ends of the other naksa- 
tras and also the corresponding times of the entry of the 
moon and the sun therein got automatically fixed. This 
is why it has been stated that 

In the table, in the appendix A, have been given the 
distances of the beginnings and the ends of all the naksatras, 
of both the old and the new system from the first point 
of Dhanistha. In order to ascertain, the actual longitudes 
of the beginning and the end of a particular naksatra, we 
have only to add the distances of these points (as given in 
the table) to the longitude of the first point of Dhanistha. 
The results would then be the required longitudes. 


*• Vcfsc to. 
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Looking at the table it will be seen that by this arrange- 
ment, the longitude of the end of the third quarter of 
BharanI of the old system has become identical with that 
of the first point of Kfttika of the new system. For these 
points are at a distance of 90° from the first point of Dhanistha. 
This shows that, by this change, the naksatra Kyttika has 
been extended by 3^° only. That is, Krttika has been, 
as it were, granted an extension of heavenly life for about 
242 years, the time that would be taken by the vernal equinox 
to pass over by precession. 

Let us see how it has affected the star Rohini (Jyestha) 
Antares). In the old system^ 

The longitude of the star Jyestha . . 228° 54' (499) 
The longitude of the first point of 
Dhanistha Less. . . 295 29 (499 ) 

Distance of the star Jyestha from ist point 
of Dhanistha . . 293 25 (499) 

Beginning of the naksatra Jyestha in old 
system (from Table) . . 293 20 

o 3 

This shows that the star Jyestha was only 5' in advance 
of the beginning of the naksatra Jyestha in the old system. 

According to the new system the longi- 
tude of the beginning of naksatra 
Jyestha .. 282 51 26 

Longitude of the star Jyestha (as above) 293 23 

The distance of the star Jyestha from the 
first point of Dhanistha (new system) 10 33 34 

This shows that by the new arrangement the star 
Jyestha (Rohini) has been shifted towards the east by more 
than ^ of a nak^hatra. So it has been stated in verse 10, 
that . 

We haive seen, that by the inclusion of Abhijit, in 
the former system of nak§atras, an extension of only 3i 
F. 6 
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was obtained for the first point ofKfttika. The method 
adopted, for getting this extension, cannot further be applied 
to get a further extension. Wnen the equinox would cross 
the limiting position (i. e. the end of the third quarter of 
Bharani in the old system), the vernal equinox would cease 
to be even in this extended portion of Kfttika and get 
separated from the Kjrttika for good, and then, in the 
language of the verse, it would be permanently displaced 
from the heaven, without any further possibility of its ever 
getting back to it. We can find the time when the vernal 
equinox left Kfttika finally as follows. 

Longitude of ist point of Dhanistha . . 295° 20' (499) 

Long, of I St point of Dhanistha from equ- 
inox at 1st point of Ktttika (new system). . 270° o' 

Precession in the interval . . 25® 29' 

With Precesional rate 49*'.7?9, the interval 

25 29 

The required date when vernal equinox 
crossed the ist point of Kjrttika (new 
system) .. 499-1845 

= - 1346 A.D.=i 347 B. C. 
In Markandeya’s statement, we have seen that Kjrttika 
was displaced (1589 B. C.) but reinstated i. e. the vernal 
equinox crossed the first point of Kjrttika in the old system 
of 27 nak^atras but by introducing Abhijit in the old system, 
it was possible to get an extension of Kjrttika by 3^°. At 
the time, when Markandeya spoke to Yudhisthira, the 
vernal equinox was still in this extended portion. 

Therefore it is evident that the time of Yudhisthira 
was between the limits 1347 B. C. and 1589 B. C. 

We may draw some important inferences from what 
has been discussed above — 

(i) The extension of the naksatra Kjrttika to the end 
■ of the third quarter of Bharani, by the inclusion 
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of Abhijit, presupposes the knowledge, on the part 
of the astronomers of the time, of the slow motion 
of the equinoxes or solstices, towards the west. 

In Vedic texts®*, we come across statements showing 
that the star Aldebaran (Rohini) once occupied the vernal 
equinox, when the then southern solstice was at the star 
^atabhi^a. This fact as well as the previous shifting of 
the vernal equinox from Aldebaran (Rohini) to the first 
point of Kfttika (of the old system) were also known to 
the astronomers of the time of Yudhisthira. 

Later, we have references of the vernal equinox to have 
reached the end of the third quarter of Bharani, with the 
corresponding shifts of the northern and southern solstices 
to the middle of Aslesa and the beginning of Dhanistha 
respectively®® and still later, of the shift of the northern 
solstice to Punarvasu (Geminorum or Castor) in Varca- 
Siddhdntikd of Varaha®®. 

We do not know for certain what particular rate of 
motions the ancient astronomers assigned, to the precession ; 
but it may be assumed, from the fairly advanced system of 
calendar of events recorded in the Mahdhhcrata, that it was 
not very far from the correct value. 

(2) Abhijit was admitted into the system of naksatras 
only to produce a shift of 3^® to the first point of Kfttika. 
So its function was over, when the vernal equinox reached 
this limit in 1347 B. C. It appears likely that .it was then 
discarded and the older system of 27 naksatras was again 
reverted to. Abhijit had thenceforward only a historical 
interest and was looked upon and used as such in the Puranas 
and other works, in later times. 

Assuming the system of 27 naksatras to have been 
in use at the time t)f Yudhisthira, we arrived at the limits 

RK. Mandals z and 3. 

BwdbSjiitta irauta Sutra 2.6-29 

*• Ch. 3,21. 
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for the Bharata war as 1370 B. C. and 2338 B. C.®’. But 
from the discussions of the statement of Markandeya, we 
learn that the system of 28 nak§atras (new system) was in 
vogue at the time and not the system of 27 naksatras 
(the old system). So when speaking of naksatra Jyestha, 
in which the sun was, on the first day of the war, Kjsna 
must have meant it, to be of the new system, as was then 
prevalent. 

As the beginning and the end of the naksatra Jyestha 
in the new system differed widely from those in the old 
system, the corresponding time-limits in the former, must, 
of necessity, differ equally so from those in the latter and in 
fact, the limits to the date of the Bharata war in the new 
system, are as 678 B. C. and 1604 B.C. This is explained 
below : — 


Limits to the date of Bharata war (New System) 


Distance of the 
beginning of 
Naksatra Jyestha 
from istofDha- 
ni$tha 

Long, of I St pt. 
of Dhanistha 

Add. 

Deduct 

Long, of begin- 
ning of Jyestha 

Ch. in app. long, 
of sun in 61 days 
about 

Long, of southern 
solstice 

Southern solstice 
from equinox of 
date 


282 51 

295 29 (499) 

Dist. of end of 

Jyestha from ist 

pt. of Dhanistha 295 43 

Long, of ist pt. 
of Dhanistha 

..295 29(499) 

578 20 

J91 12 

360 0 

Deduct . . 360 0 


Long, of end of 

218 20(499) 

Jyc$tha .. 231 12(499) 


Ch. in app. lohg 


of sun in 67 days 

68 0 

about . . 68 0 


Long, of southern 

286“ 20' (499) 

solstice . . 299® 12' (499) 


Southern solstice 


from equinox of 

270 

date . . 270 


Page 18. 
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Limits to the date of Bhirata war (New System)— (eonfmed) 


.•. Precession to 499 


.-. Precession to 499 


A.D. 

16° 20' 

* A.D. 

29® 12' 

Assuming Pre. i® 

• • 

Assuming Pre. i® 

1 . • • 

per 72 years 


per 72 years. 


The interval to 


The int. to 499 


499 A.D. 

1176 years 

A.D. 

2192 years 

Deduct from 

499 

Deduct from 

499 

Corresponding 

—677 A.D. 

Corresponding 

1695 A.D. 

dates of Bharata 


[ date of Bharata 


war. 


war. 


Nearest limit . . 

= 678 B. C. 

Remotest limit . . 

1694 B. C 


Therefore, it is evident that the longitude of the 
southern solstice in 678 B. C. was 286° 20' (499) and that 
in 1694 B.C. was 299° 12' (499). Hence, the southern 
solstice was behind the first point of Dhanistha, in 678 B. C., 
by 295® 29'-2 86° 20' or 9° 9' This shows that it was then 
in the naksatra ^ravana. In 1694 B. C. the longitude of 
the southern solstice was in advance of the ist point of 
Dhanistha by 299° i2'-295° 29' or 5° 45' i. e. it was then 
a little beyond the ist quarter of Dhanistha. 

As the new system was introduced in 1589 B. C. and 
the time of Yudhisthira was later than that we need not 
consider dates beyond 1589 B.C. We have now to see 
which year after 1589 B. C. conforms completely with 
the requirements, as indicated in the evidences of the 
Mahabharata, for the year of the Bharata war. 

It is not necessary to test all the years, from 1 5 89 B. C. 
to 1I431 B. C.; for, the tithis recur at the interval of every 19 
years. We have seen that the year. 1432-31 B.C. agrees 
perfectly with the requirements. So, it would be 
enough to try only those years which are at intervals of 
19 years from 1431 B.C. backwards. 

We shall take up and try for only two dates from each • 
of these years viz. (i) The day of Bhisma’s expiry and 
(a) the first day of the war. 
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The requirements for the first of these days, are that 
the southern solstitial passage and the middle of ^ukla 
eighth, should take place at or before the noon of that 
day, as Bhisma is considered to have died in the afternoon 
of that day. The requirements for the second of these 
dates are that the day must be an Amavasya day and that 
the day must begin with Amavasya at sunrise of that day, 
as was customary to name a civil day by a tithi. 

If any year fails to' satisfy these requirements it must 
have to be rejected. 

The following table gives all the details requited, 
with reasons as to why they had to be rejected. 


Possible years of Bharata war {between 1431 jB.C. to 1589 B.C.) 


Yeats 

Day of 
Bhisma’s 

Fitst day 

Reason^ for 


expity 

of war 

rejection 


1583 B. C. 

Date 

3rd. Jan. 
1583 B. C. 

28th Oct. 
1584 B. C. 

On the I St day 
of the war tithi 


App. Moon 

359-35 

208.82 

^ is Sukla I St in- 


App. Sun 

268.87 

261.61 

stead of Ama- 


Difference 

90.48 

7.21 

vasya as requi- 


Tithi 

, 7-54 

Sukla 8th. 

0.6011 
ukla ist. 

red. 

1564 B. C. 

Date 

3rd Jan. 
1564 B. C. 

28 th Oct. 
1565 B. C. 

Solstitial passage 
was after Sunset 


App. Moon 

0 

00 

2 1 1 ® . Jj- 

and the tithi 


App. Sun 

270 . 27 

202.00 

Sukla 9th. on 


Diff. 

98.97 

10.51 

the I St day of 


Tithi . . 

8.067 
Sukla 9th. 

29.60 
Sukla I St. 

the ,war tithi 
was Sukla 1st. 

1545 B. C. 

Date 

3rd Jan. 

1545 B. C. 

28th. Oct. 
1546 B. C. 

Solstitial pass- 
age after mid- 


App. Moon 

6°. 46 

196°. 58 

night. So S.S. 


App. Sun 

269.65 

201. J3 

is on 4th when 


Diff. 

96.81 

355 -25 

tithi Sukla 9th 


Tithi 

^ 8.067 

Sukla 9th. 

29.60 

Amivasya 

completed - at 
noon. 
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Possible years of Bharata War (between 1431 B.C. to 1589) B.C— 


Years 

i;z6 B. C. 


1507 B. C. 


1488 B. C 


1469 B. C 


DayofBhfs- First day of Reasons for 
ma’s expiry War rejection 


Date 

3td Jan. 

1526 B. C. 

28th. Oct. 
1527 B. C. 

App. Moon 

ii “.94 

196“. 80 

App. Sun 

270.04 

201.77 

Diff. 

101.90 

355.03 

Tithi . . 

. 8'49 

Sukla 9th. 

29.69 

Amavasya 

Date 

2nd Jan. 
1507 B. C. 

27th. Oct. 
1508 B. C. 

App. Moon 

359°-35 

189'. 10 

App. Sun 

269.45 

201.14 

Diff. 

89.90 

347.96 

Tithi . . 

/ 7*49 

Sukla 8th. 

28.99 
Kjrsna 14th. 

Date 

2nd Jan. 

27th Oct. 


1488 B. C. 

1489 B. C. 

App. Moon 

357°-93 

l98^8o 

App. Sun 

269.72 

201.33 

Diff. 

88.21 

357.26 

Tithi . . 

^ 7-35 

29-77 

= 

Sukla 8th. 

Amavasya 

Date 

3rd. Jan. 
1469 B. C. 

28th. Oct. 
1470 B. C. 

App. Moon 

357'’-32 

203°. 82 

App. Sun 

270.21 

201.93 

Diff. 

87.11 

3.89 

Tithi .. 

^ 7.26 

^ 0.24 


Sukla 8th. 

Sukla 1st. 

Date 

2nd. Jan. 
1450 B. C. 

27th. Oct. 
1451 B. C. 

App. Moon 

351°. 84 

208°. 81 

App. Sun 

269 . 60 

201.61 

Diff. 

82.24 

7.30 

Tithi 

, 6.83 

, 0.61 


Sukla 7th. 

Sukla 1st. 


Tithi on S. S. day 
was Sukla 9th. 


1st day of War 
begins with 
Krsna 14th and 
not Amivasya. 


S. S. passage takes 
place after 
midnight. So 
the next day is 
S. S. day when 
the tithi was 9th 


1st day of war 
falls on ^ukla 
1st instead of 
on Amavasya. 


Tithi on^S. S, day 
was oukla 7th 
on 3rd Jan. ist 
day of War 

^alls on tithi 

Sukla 1st. 


[450 B. C. 
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We may try two possible years after 1451 B. C. 
though there is no necessity for it. For, it would then 
take us to the time of Pariksit, the grandson of Atjuna, as 
will be presently seen in our next discussion on the north 
Solstitial Colure, for the time. 

Possible years of Bharata War after 1451 B.C. 

Y Day of Bhf$ First day of Reasons for 

■ ma’s expiry War rejeetion 


1412 B. C. 


1393 B. C. 


Date 

App. Moon 
App. Sun 
Diff. 

Tithi . . 


Date 

App. Moon 
App. Suif 
DiflF. 

Tithi . . 


2nd. Jan. 
1412 B. C. 
10°. 13 
270.38 

99-75 
» 8.32 

Sukla 9th. 

and. Jan. 
1393 B. C. 
3“-27 
269.77 
93.50 

, 7-79 

Sukla 8th. 


27th. Oct. 
1413 B. C. 
198°. 90 
202^09 
356.81 

29-73 

Amavasya 

27th. Oct. 
1394 B. C. 
189“. 25 
201 .47 

347-78 

28.98 
Krsna 14th. 


S. S. day on Sukla 
9th. 


S. S. day on 3rd. 
Jan. 1393 B. C. 
and tithi on 
this day is 9th 
(Sukla), Tithi 
on the ist day 
of War is 
K^sna 14th, 
. Amavasya be- 
gan at noon. 


From the above results, it appears that no year other 
than 1452-31 B. C. is possible for the Bharata war. 
So, it m ly now be accepted as the correct date of the Bharata 
war. 
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lAaghi Saptar^i Kekha {Solstitial Colure) 

To facilitate a clear understanding of the subject under 
discussion, a star map is given below. — 



Solstitial Colure in Pariksit’s time 

It represents a portion of the sky, north of the ecliptic 
containing the constellations, Ursa Minor, Ursa Major, 
Draco and Leo. 

The arc CL represents the ecliptic and X, the pole of 
the ecliptic. AB represents the circle (Polar circle) along 
which the celestial pole (the pole of the celestial equator) 
gradually shifts towards the West. 

Ursa Major consists of stats a, y, 8, e, t, and t]. It 
is known as Saptarsi in Sanskrit Literature and in Indian 
Astronomy. 

Draco consists of the stars A, k, a, i, rj, y and 
S. The pole X of the ecliptic is, about, the middle 
of the stars ^ and 8. Formerlj% this constellation, 
without the stars A and k, was known by the name of 
Uttanapada. 

F. 7 
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Ursa Minor consists of o, 8 , e, y and rj. The 
star o is the present celestial pole. Formerly, this con- 
stellation, with k Draconis, formed the well-known con- 
stellation ^i^umara of the Ancient Sanskrit Literature, k 
Draconis was the pole star at some distant date. It was 
then called the Dhruva and was at the tail of the §Uumara 
(meaning Porpoise) whereas a Ursa Minoris was at its 
head. 

Leo consists of a, y, .fx, c, 8, jS etc. Of these the 
first six stars constitute the wellknown naksatra Magha 
of Indian Astronomy. 

The solstitial colure was associated with the Ujtsa 
Major for about 3000 years from about 4270 B. C. to 1260 
B. C. At the extreme limit, when it passed through ij 
Ursa Majoris ( ), jS V'irginis marked the northern 

solstice. At the Rohini epoch, i. e., when the vernal equinox 
was at or close to o Taurii ( ) about 3050 B. C., the 

solstitial colure passed by o Draconis (the then Pole Star), 
e Ursa Majoris ( srhrTr ) and 8 Leonis ( ) . In 

2328 B. C. the colure passed through a Lonis (the star 
»r?rr) and by y Ursa Majoris ( ) and 8 Utsa Majoris 

( arf^r ). The colure passed through e Leonis and jS Ursa 
Majoris (5555 ), when the equinox was at the beginning 
of the naksatra Kfttika (of the old system i. e. of 27 naksa- 
tras). It passed out of Ursa Major by o Ursa Majoris in about 
1260 B. C. 

References are available in the Rg-Veda (mainly in 
the and and the 3rd Mandalas) of the then pole star, the 
solstice and the solstitial colure passing through e Ursa 
Majoris ( arfiRr ) . 

Atharvia-Veda gives a list of naksatras. The list con- 
tains 28 naksatras, including Abhijit and begins with Kfttika, 
as in Krfm-Yajitr-Veda, In connection with the naksatra 
Magha, it says *r^ Jt. This means that, the sol- 
stitial colure then passed through Magha. As the list is 
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concerned with the naksatras only and not the stars, the 
extract simply means that the solstitial colure then passed 
through some point of the naksatra Magha. It did not 
mean the star Magha. 

That the star Magha has not been intended here, 
will be confirmed by the following reasons : 

(1) From the table (Appendix B), it will be seen that 
the beginning and the end of the constehation Magha in the 
system of 28 naksatras are repsectivcly 115° 29' (499) and 
128° 20' (499) and the longitude of the star Magha is 
128® 58' (499). Hence, the star Magha is outside the 
naksatra Magha and in advance of the latter by about 39'. 
So, the Ayana or the solstitial colure could not have passed 
through the star Magha according to the AtharvaVeda. 

(2) The system of 28 naksatras was started when 
Abhijit was first included in the older system of naksatras 
and this was about 1589 B. C. and not before that date, 
as has been shown before. So the list of naksatras in 
the Atharva Veda which follows the system of 28 naksatras 
must have been written and inserted into the main body 
on or after this date. In 1589 B. C. the position of the 
solstitial colure was at 118° 49'. The colure then passed 
through e Leonis and jS Ursa Majoris. This position was 
then behind the star Magha (a Leonis) by 128° 58'-ii8°49' or 
io®9'. We have already seen that the time of Yudhisthira 
was posterior to 1589 B. C; hence, the position of the 
northern solstitial colurc in his time must have been still 
further back. 

The statement of Atharva-Veda regarding the solstitial 
colure ever passing through the naksatra Magha seems to 
be the first. There is no other earlier record available 
connecting Magha with the solstitial colure. Later on, other 
writers also referred to it. But no where do we find any 
reference to the colure passing through the star Magha in 
Yudhisthira’s time. 
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When Varaha Mihira said — - 

he must have meant that in the time of Yudhisthira the 
solstitial colure passed through the naksatra Magha and not 
through the star of that name, and this is indicated by the 
plural inflection used with Magha. This statement however, 
expresses the strong tradition in favour of the colure 
passing through the Ursa Major and the constellation Magha 
(Leo) in the time of Yudhisthira. We have seen that this 
time cannot be earlier than 1431 B. C. and in this year the 
colure passed through the point 116° 39' of the ecliptic 
and some point in the Ursa Major, between o Ursa Majoris 
and jS Ursa Majoris, a little nearer to the latter. 

We have a more direct and pointed statement, in 
many of the Puranas,^® to the effect, that in the time of 
Pariksit, the grand-son of Arjuna, the colure passed through 
the middle of the line joining the stars a and ^ Ursa Majoris 
and by the star k Draconis, the then Polestar, Matsja 
Parana gives the statement as follows : — 

^ JT'TPT! 

Translation . — 'Phe saptarsi (the solstitial colure) lies 
with (along or near) the line, which joines the middle of 
(i. e. the point midway between) a and j8 Ursa Majoris which 
are seen to rise first, in the east and the star (k Draconis) 
which is in the same declination circle with the former. This 

“* I (i) Mafsja Purana (Anandasrama edition, Ch. 274, Verse 42-44). 
(ii) Vuyn Purana (Anandasram edition. Ch. 99, Verse 421-424). 

(iii) irimad-bhigavata (Bangabasi edition, Sk. 12 Ch. 2, Verses 
27-28). 
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line is the indicator of the Magha-Saptarsi (solstitial colurc 
passing through Magha and Saptarsi). It appeared to be 
almost stationary in the time of Pariksit for about lOo 
years. 

The simple meaning of this extract is (i) that at some 
particular time, the solstitial colure passed thremgh the 
point midway between o and j8 Ursa Majoris, . 

(2) that the colure passed by k Draconis. 

(5) that when these arc joined we get the indicator 
line for this colure (Magha-Saptarsi), 

(4) that this was the solstitial colure at the time of 
Pariksit. 

(5) that the motion of the colure is so very small that 
it could hardly be perceptible before 100 years. 

Of these, the point (i) alone, is capable of giving 
us the time of Pariksit, which we shall presently use for 
the same purpose. 

But before going into it, we may be permitted to 
rake a passing notice of the misinterpretation of the passages 
done by the Vuranakdras (the compilers or writers of the 
Puranas in their present form). They imagined and assumed 

(1) that the solstitial colures, in different ages, would 
always pass through the constellation Ursa Major. 

(2) that the solstitial colure would take only 100 
years in crossing over each of the naksatras and, 

(3) that the motion of the solstice woula be towards 
the east and not to the west. 

But all these assumptions are wrong. 

As regards historical information, the Puranakaras 
appear to be fairly correct ; but they show, as wc arc con- 
strained to say, a very miserable ignorance in matters 
Astronomical. 
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There is not the slightest hint or support in the 
passages quoted above, which might permit such wild 
assumptions to be formed. We have already seen that the 
astronomers of the time of Yudhisthira or of later dates were 
clear and definite as to the positions and the nature of the 
motion of the solstitial colure at different times. 

The passages give a simple, correct and straightfor- 
ward description of the colure and appear to have been the 
results of actual observation, made at the time. The 
authorship of the passages must go to some ancient eminent 
Astronomer and the Puranakaras only quoted him, without 
following the astronomical significance underlying the 
same. But we must say, we are really indebted to them 
for the preservation of this important information, the like 
of which is very rare to be met with. 

Now, let us revert to our main theme. The point, 
midway between a and jS Ursa Majoris has been marked 
in tiie diagram as M. X is the pole of the ecliptic. Join XM 
and produce it to cut the ecliptic at the point T. If the 
longitude of tne point T happened to be 90°> time, 

from the equinox of date, then the point T would mark 
trie then northern solstice and the line X M' T would then 
represent the then solstitial colure. According to the extract, 
this was the solstitial colure, at the time of Pariksit. From 
the map, it will be seen, that k Draconis, the then Poles- 
tar, the longitude of which was 115° 24' ( 499 )> t:losc 

to it. To get the time of Pariksit, we proceed as follow : — 
Longitude of M (i. c. the point midway 

between a and j8 Ursa Majoris) .. 116“ ^0^(499) 

Longitude of M from equinox of date . . 90 o 

Precession to 499 A. D. . . 26 20 

Taking processional rate 49^.73 2, the interval 
between the time of Pariksit and 499 A.D. 

26° 20' 
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The time of Pariksit =499-1906— - 1407 A, D.=i4o8 
B. C. The year 1408 B. C. then comes out to be the time of 
Pariksit. But remembering that the exact position of the 
solstice remains uncertain for about 50 years each way about 
the solstice according to the statement, in the extract 
quoted, we may take the time, as obtained above, as the 
approximate date of Pariksit. 

Now, it remains to be seen if the solstitial colure, in 
the Pariksit’s time, passed through the naksatra Magha. 

The longitude of X M T or the solstitial colure=ii6° 
20' (499). The naksatra Magha (of the system of 28 naksa.) 
extends from .. .. ..115° 29' to 128° 20 

the longitude of the colure falls between these limits. 
Hence, it passed through the naksatra Magha as required. 

Professor Sen Gupta has taken notice of the above 
extract and remarked as follows : — 

“ The compiler of the Parana wants to say that the solstitial 
colure passed through the middle point of the line joining 
a and j3 Ursa Majoris at the time of Parkshit. According 
to the above interpretation, the time of Parikshit stands at 
the neighbourhood of 1,400 B. C. But according to the 
statements of the Puranas, the Saptarsi line passed not only 
through the middle point of o and ^ Ursa Majoris, but it 
also passed through the middle point of the nakshatra Magha 
at the time of Parikshit. 39” 

Professor Sen Gupta admits that the date according 
to the text of the extract should be in the neighbourhood 
of 1400 B. C. and we have got it as 1408 B. C. He 
could not accept this date, for the reason that the colure 
mentioned above, did not pass through the middle point 
of the nak§atra Magha. But there is nothing in the extract 
which might suggest that the colure line passed exactly 
through the middle point of the naksatra Magha. So the 
objection raised by Prof. Sen Gupta is groundless. It says 


*• Ancient Indian Chronologf, p. 57 * 
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simply that the line passed through the naksatra Magha, 
without specifying any particular point in it. The line, 
in question, actually passed through the naksatra Magha, 
as has been shown above, though not exactly through its 
middle point. It is possible that Professor Sen Gupta had 
in his mind the naksatra Magha belonging to the system 
of 27 naksatras^® which begins with the longitude 120° 
(499) and the middle point of which is very close to the 
Siur Magha, the longitude of which is 128° 58' (499) in 
that system. But it has already been establisncd beyond 
doubt that the system used in the time of Yudhisthira 
or Pariksit was of 28 naksatras and not of 27. Hence, the 
objection of Professor Sen Gupta does not held, and our 
finding stands as correct. 

The time of Bharata war must be a few years earlier 
than that of the accession of Pariksit. We have got the time 
of the Bharata war as 1432-31 B. C. So, our date for 
the war is quite possible and as no other date has been 
found to be admissible, we have no other alternative than 
to accept this date as the correct date of the Bharata war. 

justification of taking the Star ^ Delphini as p.’arking the first 

point of Dhanistkl 

The first point of Magha, in the system of 28 naksatras, 
was behind the first point of Dliainstha by 180°. So, when 
the southern solstice reached the first point of Dhanistha 
the northern solstice was at the beginning of Magha. In 
1420 B. C. the longitude of northern solstice was at 116° 
20' (499) and the colure then passed close to and a litt'e 
to the east of k Draconis, the north pole of this time. About 
70 years later the northern solstice reached k Draconis 
which was at the tail of the constellation Siiumara. It was 
exactly at this time, that the southern solstice reached the 
first point of Dhanistha. The longitude of k Draconis 

Ancimt Indian Chronology, p. 57 last 3 lines, and p. 58 drst z lines. 
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is 1 1 5® 24* (499). The first point of Dhanistha must be 
in advance of this, by i8o°, hence its longitude should be, 
295® 24' (499). The longitude of jS Dclphini is 295° 29' 
(499). According to Marka^ideya’s statement, the Dhanisthadi 
i. e. the first point of Dhanistha was, at the time of Yudhis- 
thira and later, considered to be the beginning of the sidereal 
sphere. When the southern solstice was at the first point 
of Dhanistha, the northern solstice was at the first point 
of Magha and the vernal equinox, at the first point of 
Kjrttika (all of the new system). This time corresponds 
to about 1346 B. C. At this time, we have the stars k 
Draconis (115° 24^1 and j8 Delphini (295® 29’)^^ marking 
respectively the northern and southern solstices of the time 
and either of them might have been taken, as the standard 
beginning. If we take the longitude of k Draconis, (i. e., 
115° 24') to be the beginning of Magha, then the beginning 
of Dhanistha, would be 295° 24'. If we consider Delpbeni 
(295® 29') to have marked the first point of Dhanistha, 
then the first point of Magha would be 1 1 5® 29', that is, 
the first point of Magha would then be in advance of k 
Draconis by about 5' only. To decide between these two, 
we take to the following reason. 

In the group Dhanistha, there are other stars much 
brighter than ^ Delphini. Such as. 


Stars 


Longitude 

Latitude 

8 Capricomus 

• • 

302'' IZ ' 

-2° 26' 

i Aquarii 

• • 

503 12 

+5 58 

K Capricomus 
whare as 


296 

6 

"6 54 

Delphini 

• « 

295 

29 

+31 97 


In the S uryya-Siddhanta and other Indian Astronomi- 
cal works, we find that j8 Delphini has been universally re- 


and *• These longitudes are referred tg the equinox of 
499 A.D. 
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cognised as the Yogatara of Dhanistha. In the above list, 
we find that Delphini is very far from the ecliptic, but 
the other stars of the same naksatra are very close to it. The 
question may arise why j8 Delphini has been chosen as the 
Yagatara in preference to all others nearer to the ecliptic. 
The only reason, that we can assign to it, is that j8 Delphini 
was so chosen as it marked exactly the first point of the 
naksatra Dhanistha. The modem Indian Siddhantas only 
followed this ancient tradition and accepted it as such. So, 
our decision goes in favour of j8 Delphini , to have 
marked the first point of Dhanistha in the ancient 
time. 

Therefore the longitude of the first point of Dhanistha 
should be taken as 295° 29' (499) and not 295° 24' 

( 499 )- 

'Planetary positions during the Bhdrata war 

Some of the scholars have dealt with the question 
of planetary positions, during the Bharata war. All of 
them appear to be of opinion that the evidences, regarding 
the planets as recorded in the Mahdbharata^ are full of con- 
tradictions and absurdities. Still they tried -to utilise a few 
of them, which might tally with the actual positions in their 
respective years, with some show of coincidence. We do 
not propose to go into these at any length, but give, below, 
the positions of the planets on tne first and the last days of 
the war only. They may be taken, as they are worth. 
They are as follows : 
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Positions of planets at mean noon, on the meridian 
of Karuksetram {from vernal equinox of date) 


Planets 

1! 

St day of war 


Last day of war 

( 

Longitude 

of 

Planets 

Correspond- 

ing 

Naksatras 

Long. 

of 

Planets 

Cotres. 

Naksatras 

Remarks 

Sun 

201® 41' 30" 

Jye§tha 

219® 3' 18" 

Purva$adha 

All nak$a- 

Moon 

199 33 48 


36 18 26 

Punarvasu 

tras are 

Mercury 

199 9 ij 

)» 

227 33 26 

Puivasadha 

of the 

Venus 

221 22 33 

Piirvasa^ha 

243 33 10 

Abhijit 

new sys- 

Mars 

90 22 43 

Magha 

90 39 47 

Magha 

tem, i. e. 

Jupiter 

270 32 34 

Dhanistha 

273 36 6 

Dhanistha 

of 28 

Saturn 

Rahu 

202 43 14 
23 1 6 24 

Jyestha 

U. Asadha 

204 45 4 
230 12 23 

Mula 

P. Asadha 

nak$ttas. 


J’/tfrJyc§tha zoi° 15' 

Star Dhani^tha 268 50 

Nakfatra Jye§tha from 191° 41' to 204° 33' 


According to die system 
of 28 Naksatras. 


It may be noted that we have also some approach to 
coincidence here with some references in the Mahdbharata, 
though we cannot attach much importance to them. They 
are given below : 


Translations. — (i) The sun and the moon are afflicting 
the naksatra Rohini or Jyestha. 

We have seen that the sun and the Moon were in the 
naksatra Jyestha on the ist day of the war. It has been 
shown in the table above. 

(2) Retrograde Mars is in the constellation of Magha 
and Jupiter is in ^ravana. 


In Bhismapatva chapter 3. 

Verse 14. 

** Verse 17. 
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In the table we find Mars to be in Magha throughout 
the war. But it is not yet retrograde but will be so, very 
soon. 

We find Jupiter in the table, at the beginning of the 
naksatra Dhani^tha, which it has just stepped in to from 
the naksatra ^ravana. 

Bharata Savitri and its claim 

We had to refer to the Bhdrata Savitrt^ more than once. 
We propose here to discuss, if it has really any claim to be 
more authentic than the Mahabhdrata itself. 

The dates of events, relating to the Bharata war, 
as given by Bhdrata Sdvitri are diflferrent from those, that 
are obtained from the statements of the most important 
personages, who took part in the Bharata war. Some 
scholars prefer to base their respective times of the Bha- 
rata war, on the views of the Bhdrata Sdvitri. It is 
therefore, considered necessary to see, if there is really 
any justification for doing so. 

We get the mention of Bhdrata Sdvitri and its views, 
in the commentary of the Mahabhdrata by Nilakantha. 
Under chapter 17, Bhisma Parva, Nilakantha gives the 
following account of the views of the 'Bhdrata Sdvitri — 

f ^ snr# 

>rTCr p ^ i 3pr 

i 3rfh^rT^% 

5 >rRsr?t f5TTrf?Rr’ f fcr 1 www ^flw- 

1 anr 7W7 qrm^rs?: ammii^mi 

i ’W ft ^:^ 5 rPT 4 

?rsrarRr ¥?37 sm 5 ?RT*rg: 1' Jjsrrwng; ghf jn^rnr: ai i gg^ 

4'^HlcT I 

The purport of the commentary is as follows : — 
The war began on the day, which began with 
^ukla 13th and ended in ^ukla 14th. It was in the first 
o f the month of Hemanta, i. e., in the month of Marga- 
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siisa. The naksatra was then Yamadaivata (Kyttika). 
Bhl§ma fell in the fight with Afjuna, on Kfsna 8th, in 
the lunar month of Pausa. 

Drona was killed on the Kysna 13 th. Duryodhana 
was killed on amavasya day, i. e. the last day, on which 
Baladeva returned from pilgrimage, when the naksatra 
was ^ravana. 

We give below, the list of events, as obtained from 
the statements of Kfsna and Bhisma and corroborated by 
other persons, who took active part in the war, as obtained 
from the Mahdhhdrata along with those of the Tihdrata Sai^itrJ^ 
as suppolied by Nilakantha. 

Epents in eonnection with Bbarata war 


Set. Events According to according to Bhd- 

nos. Mahabharata rata Savitrt 


1 Sun in Jye$tha 


2 Beginning of 
battle 


3 Bhi$ma’s fall 


67 days before the 
southern solstice 
day. 


80 days before the 
southern solstice 
day. 


Amavasya in Jye${ha ^ukla 13 th, in 
67 days before K^ttika 67 days 
S. S. day. before S. S. day. 


Sukla loth, j8 K^$na 8th, 58 days 
days before S. S, before S. S. day. 
day. 


4 Death of Drona Purninia, 53 days K^sna 13th, 53 days 

before S. S. day. before S. S. day 


j Last day of war Kfsna /3td, Nak?a. Amavasya, Nak§a. 

Punarvasu, Pusya, Sravana 50 days 
JO days before before S. S. day 
S. S. day 


6 Bhi$ma’s expiry. . Sukla 8th S. S. day Kj^sna ^8th S. S. 

day! 


7 Tithis, during ist day, amavasya ist to 3rd day, 
war. and to i6th Sukl^ Sukla Paksa 4th 

17th to 1 8 th, to i8th Kr?na 

K(;i^a Paksa. Paksa. 
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The theory of the Bhdrata Sdvitrt^ is based on the 
assumption, that the solstitial colure, in the time of Yudhis- 
thira, passed through the star Magha. When this was 
the case, the southern, solstice must have been at a distance 
of 180° from the star Magha. 

Longitude of star Jyestha . . 228° 54' (499) 

Longitude of star Magha .. 128 58 (499) 

Distance of star Magha to star Jyestha ^9 j6 

„ „ „ southern sols. .. 180“ 

„ „ „ Jyestha to S. S. 80 4 

t. e. about . . 80® 

Taking 1° approximately for the daily motion of the sun, he 
would take about 80 days in moving from Jyestha to the 
southern solstice. 

So, the statement, that in Yudhisthira’s time, the 
northern solstice was at the star Magha, becomes synonymous 
with the statement that at Yudnisthira^s time the sun took 
80 days in moving from the star Jyestha to the then 
southern solstice. The time, when the solstitial colure passed 
through Magha, may be obtained as follows : — 

Longitude of the star Magha .. 128° 38' (499) 

„ „ „ from Eqnx of date 90 

Pecession upto 499 A. D. .. 38 38 

Taking precessional rate=49*' 64, the interval to 499 
A. D.=2826 years. 

The year when sols, colure passed through Magha= 

=499-2826= - 2327 A. D. 
=2328 B. C. 

That this year (2328 B. C.), or any other year close 
to it cannot be the time of Yudhi§thira has already been 
proved beyond doubt. The main reasons for this is 
summarised below : 

(i) The statements of Bhi§ma and Ktr§na give definitely 
the interval between, the amavasya in Jyestha and the then 
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southern solstice, as 67 days. This led us to the date of 
the Bharata war as 145 ^‘3 1 C. The solstitial colure 

then passed through a point about 12® to the west of the 
star Magha. 

(2) Markandeya’s statement fixes the date of the 
Bharata war between limits 1589 B. C. and 
1347 B. C. 

(3) Aih'arva Veda, which is the most ancient authority 

on the solstice in the nakgatra Magha, is definite 
about the colure not passing through star Magha. 
We have seen that according to Markardeya, 
Abhijit was included in the system of naksatras in 
or after the year 1598 B.C. Atharva Veda gives 
the list of 28 naksatras including Abhijit. So, the 
list must have been composed by this time. At this 
time, the solstitial colure passed through a point 
about 10®, behind the star Magha. It is likely that 
this point was intended by the author of the 
Atharva Veda when he sa'd that Jr. 

(4) The statement about the Magha-Saptarsi line, 
based on actual observation, gives the position 
of the solstitial colure in the time of Pariksit, the 
grandson of Arjuna, at about 12^® to the west 
of the star Magha. 

These are the conclusive evidences against the assump- 
tion, that solstitial colure passed through the star Magha 
in the time of Yudhisthira. They also set aside the view 
that the sun took 80 days in moving from the star Jyestha 
to the then southern solstice at that time. The assumption 
must therefore, be taken as utterly false and impossible in 
nature. 

In order to adapt the above assumption, to dates 
of events, in connection with the Bharata war, Bharata 
Sdvitri had to make more assumptions. It could 
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not reject the statements of Bhisma and Kjsna altogether, 
as they were too strong to be rejected. But it met them half 
way; it accepted the statement of Bhisma to the extent, that 
he (Bhisma) died on the southern solstice day, just 67 days 
after the beginning of the war and rejected the tithi on 
this day, which was 5 ukla 8th, (according to Bhisma). It 
accepted Kfsna that amavasya fell in Jyestha, but he rejected 
that this was the ist day of the war. By Jyestha, Kjsna 
meant the naksatra Jyestha ; but Bhdrata Sdvitrt took it as 
the star Jyestha. 

The splitting up of evidences into parts, and taking 
a part and rejecting the rest are not justifiable. 

These false and faulty assumptions constitute the 
mainsupport to the theory of the Bhdrata Sdvitrly and on 
these whole of its structure rests. All its results are 
derived from these data as shown below. 

According to Bhdrata Sdvitrt^ it was on amavasya 
that the sun was in conjunction with star Jyestha. 
But this day was 80 days before the southern solstice 
day. The war began, 67 days before the southern so- 
lstice day, /. (?. just 1 3 days after this amavasya day ; 
hence, it must be the ^ukla 15 th. As the naksatra on 
the amavasya day was Jyestha, the naksatra on the first 
day of the war must, necessarily, fall in Kfttika. 
Krttika being the 14 th naksatra from Jyestha in the 
system of 27 naksatras. The last day of the war was 
51 days ahead of Jyestha and the 51st naksatra ahead of 
Jyestha is the naksatra ^ravana. The tithi on the ist day 
of the war being ^ukla 13 th, the first 3 days of the war 
will naturally fall in the bright half and the remaining 
portion, in the dark half. These are exactly the results, 
which constitute the view of Bhdrata Sdvitri. 

All these results or conclusions having been derived 
from false assumptions or premise are sure to be false and 
invalid. 
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Now, if we come across some such passages, in the 
Mahahharata^ as conform perfectly to the views of BAdrata 
Sdvitri, we have no other alternative than to consider them 
as interpolation, willfully made to strengthen the case of 
Bharata Savitri. If some verses in the Mahdbharata are 
interpreted in such a way as to give results, just in agree- 
ment with the views of Bharata Savitri^ they must be taken 
as misinterpretation. If we find, somewhere, that the texts 
are modified so as to give senses, just in accord with Bharata 
SdvttrJy we have to reject it as spurious. There ate really 
such cases, in the Mahdhhdrata and in the interpretations 
of some of the supporters of Bharata Savitri. 

People, who do not know that it was not possible for 
the solstitial colure in Yudhisthira’s time to be at the star 
Magha nor for the sun to take 8o days to pass from 
the star Jyestha to the then southern solstice, may be apt 
to take the results of the Bharata Savitri (as arrived at 
from the false assumptions) as evidences, in support of the 
theory as advanced by Bharata Savitri ; and in fact, many 
of the workers have followed the very same procedure 
and have thereby been misled. 

We give, below, a few instances, which would show 
clearly how Bharata Savitri attempted to attain its ends. 

To prove, that the tithi, on the first day of the war, 
was ^ukla 13th, and not amavasya, Bharata Sffvitri made 
use of the statement of Vyasadeva, which appeared to be 
quite pliable for the purpose. 

The statement of Vyasadeva has been given and 
explained in pages 26-27. meet the argu- 

ments of bharata Sdvitri^ we may be permitted to quote it 
here again. 

** Bhi;ma Parva, Ch. 2. Verscc 23, 

F. 9 
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It is veiy clear and explicit. It was the result of an 
observation made by him, in the full moon nighty just pre- 
ceding the amavasya, on which the war was to begin. The 
full moon occurred in the naksatra Kfttika. The aspect 
of the sky and the moon in that night, appeared to nim as 
unnatural and ‘ominous, foreboding aweful calamity in 
the near future. The statement also supplied the informa- 
tion, that the lunar month of Karttika was completed with 
the full moon, in the naksatra Kfttika, and that the lunar 
month of Marga^ijsa began with the end of this full moon 
and would continue up to the next full moon, in the naksatra 
Mfgagira. Vyasadeva’s statement is perfectly consistent 
with that of Kfsna, regarding the next amavasya in 
Jyestha. 

On the eve of the war Vyasadeva seems to have 
spoken to Dhytarastra, of this full moon night, implying 
thereby that the outbreak of this terrible war, with the 
consequent destruction of human lives, was a forgone con- 
clusion. There is nothing unusual in it. It may be noticed 
that there is not the remotest suggestion here to shew that 
Vyasadeva made the observation, in the very night of the 
first day of the war and that the war began on the full 
moon night of Margairsa, or near about it. 

If it could be shewn, by some means or other, that 
Vyasa made the observation in question in the same night 
(i. e. in the night of the first day of the war), then it would 
clearly mean that he (Vyasa) considered the war to have 
begun in the full moon night of MargaSirsa and not in the 
amavasya according to Kfsna’s statement. In that case 
the latter theory (as indicated by Kysna*s statement) would 
be completely demolished. 

Again, this full moon follows the amavasya in Jyestha ; 
and so it would fall in the naksatra Mfga^ira, (the lunar 
month then being Marga^irsa). According to Vyasa’s 
statement the moon wrs in KfttikR and this was possible 
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just 2 days before this full moon day, that is, on the tithi, 
^ukla 13th. And this Sukla 13th was exactly the tithi, on 
which, according to bharata Savitri, the war began. If 
it now be assumed that Vyasa was a bit inaccurate in his 
estimate of the tithi, then his statement would go fully in 
support of the theory of Bharata Savitrt. 

So, by the introduction of a slight change as to the 
time of observation in the text, the complete transformation 
of the sense would be effected resulting in the complete 
demolition of the standard theory and the full establishment 
of the new one simultaneously. This would be, as it were, 
killing of two birds with a single stone. 

Professor Sen Gupta, a staunch follower and enthusias- 
tic supporter of Bharata Savilri^ supplies us with a version 
of Vyasa’s statement. It runs as follows : 

sTRw srwfhrf qWRTjft ^ 

c\ ^ 

The word, affecting the meaning of the text, is Alak^e 
in this, in the place of Alaksah, in the common text, as 
given above by us. We have consulted all available sources, 
but nowhere could we find the version, given by Professor 
Sen Gupta. As he voices the theory of Bharata Savitrt^ 
we may take the new text to belong to Bharata Sdvitrl itself. 

Alakse is a verb in Lat (the present tense) and means 
“ I see or I am seeing, ” whereas Alaksah is an adjective 
to the word Candra in the next line, meaning ‘obscure 
or not quite discernible.’ 

We quote below, the translation and the remarks 
thereon by Prof. Sen Gupta : — 

** But the battle did not actually begin with the new moon. 
For on the eve of the first day of the battle, Vyasa thus 
spoke to Dhtitarastra : 

“ Ttf ni^t I find the full moon at the Kf ittikas (Pleiades) lustreless, 
the moon became of a fite*like colour in a lotus hued hcav en.” 
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“ If there be si new moon at the star Antares, the next full moon 
connot be at the star group Pleiades. At the mean rate of 
motion, the moon takes exactly 12 days 23 hours or about 
13 days, to pass from the Antares to Pleides . . . The moon 
was about 1 3 days old and not fhll. Vyasa, by looking at 
such a moon, thought the night, to be Purnamasi." 

This is the complete account of the reason (as the 
Bharat a Savitrt wants us to believe) for taking ^ukla 13 th 
to be the first day of the war. 

It may be noticed that in his attempt to attaih his 
object, Bharata Savitrt reduced Vyasadeva who is known 
to be the greatest sage of the time, to a mere dullard, not 
competent enough to distinguish between the moon of 
the thirteenth tithi and that of the full moon night or the 
month of Kartika from the month of Margasirsa. 

All available sources have been consulted ; every- 
where the Word Alak^ah has been found to stand in the 
text. We have the word Alak^e in the only solitary quotation, 
as given by Prof. Sen Guta. So the prcsumtion is in the 
favour of the word Alaksah. The reading Alakse seems 
to be incorrect. 

The second lines, in both the texts, are identical. It 
may be noticed that the word ” Abhut” -occurs there as 
verb to Candra (the moon). ‘‘ Abhut ” is in (past). 

It is used only in connection with an event happened some 
time ago. It should not be used for event occurring in 
the present. Hence, the second line, when interpreted 
would stand thus — 

The moon became fire-coloured and lotus-hued in the 

past. 

The second line is common in all the texts (including 
that of Bhdrata savitrt) and therefore, considered to be re- 
cognised universally. 

The event, implied, in the first line of the text, forms 
part of the event, in the second line. Both the lines give 
the description of the one and the same event, as regards 
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time. As there is no question about the time (as expressed 
in the second line) i. e. the past, so there can be no question 
about the time that would be indicated by the ist line as 
well. So the use of a word in the first line signifying 
an event occurring in the present, is not compatible with 
the past event, implied in the second. Hence, the word 
Alak^e in the first line, must be discarded as spurious. It 
must have been inserted only to mislead unsuspecting people. 

This is a case of distortion ; but it served no purpose. 
This change was intended to show that the war began 
on the ^ukla 13th and not on amavasya. Had the war 
been realy postponed to some other date than the' amavasya 
(as in Kfsna’s statement), the fact must have been noted 
somewhere in the body of the Mahabhcrata, At least 
Bhisma, who took part in the war, must have known of 
it; his statement is in complete agreement with Kfsiia’s 
statements ; for after 67 days of the war Bhisma still main- 
tained that the war began on the amavasya day for he gave 
the tithi on the day of his expiry as ^ukla 8th. It is the 
direct consequence of the fact that the war began on the 
amavasya day and not on the full moon day or on the ^ukla 
13th. Professor Sen Gupta dismissed the statement of 
Bhisma, by saying that it had only been a pious wish on the 
part of Bhisma, but not materialised^®. But he did not adduce 
any evidence in support of this. As the date of Bhisma’s 
expiry was long after the ist day of the war, there can- 
not arise any question of pious wish ” and his statement 
has the value and force of deciding evidence as to the past 
event. So it proves completely and unmistakebly that the 
war began on the amavasya day. Hence, it is certain, 
that Vyasa could never say, that it began on the Purnima 
day and that the interpretation given to his statement 
(by Bharata SHvitrt or Prof. Sen Gupta) was certainly 
incorrect. 


AneieKf Indian Chronology^ p, 8. 
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Hence, it is proved beyond doubt that the author of 
the Bharata Sdvitrt effected distortion in the text of Vyasa- 
deva and thereby wanted to establish himself. 

Baladeva’s statement has been discussed before and 
is given here below again. It runs as follows : — 

^ fjT:?r?Rir # i 

Our interpretation is ; 42 days of my pilgrimage 
are completed with Pusya ; for 1 went out in Sravana ; 1 
have now come back again. 

Nilakantha gives the following interpretation of the 
same verse : — 

This is the forty second day of my pilgrimage ; for 
I went out in Pusya and have come back in $ravana. 

It may be noticed that the word pusyena is taken here 
to mean in Pusya and not with Pusya, as is implied by the 3rd 
case ending with Pusya. Is it merely an oversight or in- 
tentional misinterpretation ? 

It will be seen that this interpretation of Nilakantha 
supports Bharata Sdvitrt. For according to Bhdrata 
Sdvitrl, as we have already seen, the naksatra on the first 
day of the war was Kjttika. Baladeva returned on the 
last day of the battle i. e. after 17 days from the first day. 
If we lake the moon to have crossed over i8 naksatras in 
17 days then the naksatra on the last day would come 
to the Uttarasadha, just one naksatra behind ^ravana. But 
making allowance for the unequal motion of the moon, 
it might be possible for the moon to reach ^ravana on that 
day. Again, Pusya is the 8th naksatra from Agwini (being 
taken as the first). If Baladeva had started in Pusya, then on 
the 42"'^ day from start, the naksatra might be 8-1-41= 
49th or (49-27) th or 22nd from Agwini. So it is then 
^ravana. It may be put in the other way ; according to 
Baladeva’s statement the naksatra on the iStfiorthe last 
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day of the war was ^ravana, therefore, the naksatra cn 
the first day of the war must be Kfttika, just, sup- 
porting Bhdrata Sdvitri and contradicting Kfsra’s state- 
ment which said that the naksatra on the first day of the 
war was Jyestha. 

It is through Nilakantha, that Bhdrat Sdvilri was 
brought to light. About the learning of Nilakantha there is 
no question. But he was a strong supporter to the claims 
cf Bhdrata Sdvitrt ; so there seems to be just a probability of 
his misinterpreting the text, knowing it quite well that this 
interpretation was wrong. For, it was based on the wrong 
assumption that Jyestha was at a distance of 80° from the 
southern solstice as has been fully established before. 

Or, it might be possible, that the author of Bhdrata 
Sdvitrt was responsible for this misrepresentation and 
misinterpretation. Nilakantha only followed him and 
accepted him as authority, in the matter of dates and other 
particulars, in connection with the Bharata war. 

From the above discussions we come to the following 
conclusions : 

(1) (a) The claim of Bhdrata Sdvitrt has nothing to 

stand on. It is based cn the false and im- 
possible assumption that the northern solstice 
was at the star Magha in Yudhisthira*s time. 

(b) The author of Bhdrata Sdvitri took to distortion 
and wilful misrepresentation of facts to create 
new evidences to make up for the defect and 
thereby to attain his objects. The game is so 
transparent that it cannot escape the eye of scru- 
tiny. Therefore it must be rejected. 

(2) (a) The evidences in the Mahdbhdrata give the 

correct date for the time of the Bharata war. 

(b) The first day of the war really fell on amavasya 
in which the sun was in conjunction witn Jyestha. 
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(c) Bhisini died just after 67 days of the first day 

of the war. 

(d) The day on which Bhisma died was the southern 
solstice day and it was the ^ukla eighth. 

(e) The bright fortnight extended from the day of 
the war to the i6th day, the last two days 
having been in the dark half. 

If now, we come across any statements in the Mahd- 
bharata which seem to go against the above conclusions, 
we would hive no other choice than to discard the same 
as spurious. Let us examine some such passages as given 
below : — 

aril TTf^: ?r*rr5rw ffrffTfSTRt i 

55t;i 

^f?rTsrPTcir'qTf#?r 

JT«rr 

?Rr: 

The passages refer to the battle of the 14th day, at the 
sunset and the midnight ki*^which, Jayadratha and Gha- 
totkaca were respectively killed. The purport of the verses 
is that the soldiers got very tired at midnight and fell asleep. 
They got up again refreshed, when the moon rose before 
dawn and resumed the fight. . 

The astronomical significance of the passages is that 
the night in question, was one of Kfsna Paksa or the Dark 
fortnight. But, according to the data of the Mahdbhdratay 
the validity of which has been proved beyond doubt, the 
war began on the amavasya day. Hence, the bright half 
continued up to the i6th day of the war; during this 


<7 Mahabharata^ ' Dro^a Parva, Ch. » 8 o. 
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period and also in the last two ydm there was no possibility 
of the moon to rise in the morning. But in accordance with 
the views of the Bhdrata Sdvitri (which have been shown 
to be erroneous and groundless), the dark fortnight began 
from the 3rd day of the war and continued nearly to the 
end. We discern here clearly the hand of the author of the 
Bharat a Sdvitri or some of his followers who inserted these 
verses in the body of the Mihdbhdrata^ to mike th*. theory 
of the BhJrata Sdvitri stronger. 

These and similar pasages thcre^re, must have to 
be taken as spurious and must be rejected accordingly. 

SUMMARY 

P. I. Introduction. 

Pp. 1-16. Review of contemporary workers. It has been shown 
that these workers derived their respective dates of the 
Bh^ata war from different extraneous sources and not from 
the evidences given in the M-ihabhlrata. They made use of 
the Mahabhdrata evidences only to estaablish their dates ; in 
doing so they had occasion to modify the Mahdbharata 
statements in some cases and to misinterpret them in some 
others. 

Pp. 16-33. Preliminary steps to Determination of date of Bharata 
war. We scrupulously followed the Mahdbharata evidences 
only and tried to determine the date of the Bharata war 
therefrom. We began at first with provisional assumption 
that the sun was at the star Jyestha in Amavasya (on the first 
day of the war) and obtained its date as i43z-3i B. C. 

Pp. 34-42. Limits to the Date of Bharata war. We got the limits 
to the time of Yudhisthira as 1389 B. C. and 1347 B. C. 
from Markandeya’s statement. 

Pp. 42-49. All possible years between these limits have been 
tested. The YEAR 1432-31 B. C. was found to agree with 
the calendar for the year of the Bharata war in all respects 
and hence was accepted as the CORRECT DATE OF THE 

bharata war. 

Pp. 49-56 Magha Saptat$i (solstitial colure) in the time of 
Parik^it was discussed and the corresponding time was found 
to be about 1408 B. C. 


F. 10 
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Pp. Jastiticition for taking /S Dsiphlini to be the first point 
of the naksatra Dhanistha was discussed. 

Pp. 58-60 Planetary positions, for the first and the last day of the 
Bharata war, have been given. 

Pp. 60-73 The claim of bharata Sdvitrl has been criticised. Its 
theory has been found to be based on the false assumption 
that at the time of Yudhisthira, the northern solstice was at 
the star Magha. The author of Bhdrafa Sdvitrt seems to be 
responsible for many interpolations in the Mahdbbdrata. 
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APPENDIX A 

Table of Distances from O (zero Dhani§tha) to the Beginning 
and End of naksatras of the Old and New systems. 


Old System (27) Naksatras New System (28 Naksatras) 


r. 

f). 

Naksatras 

Begi- 

nning 

End. S 

] 

>ct, Naksatras 

No 

Begin- 

ning 

End. 

I 

Dhanistha 

0 0 

13 20 

I Dhanistha 

0 0 

12 51 

2 

Hatabhisa 

13 20 

26 40 

2 Satabhisa 

12 51 

25 43 

3 

P. Bh. Pada 

26 40 

40 0 

3 P.Bh. Pada 

25 43 

38 34 

4 

U. Bh. Pada 

40 0 

53 20 

4 U. Bh. Pada 

38 34 

51 26 

5 

Revati 

53 20 

66 40 

5 Revati 

51 26 

64 17 

6 

A^wini 

66 40 

80 0 

6 A^wini 

64 17 

77 9 


1 of Bharani 


90 0 




7 

Bharani 

80 0 

93 20 

7 Bharani 

77 9 

90 0 

8 

Krttika 

93 20 

106 40 

8 Krttika 

90 0 

102 51 

9 

Rohini 

io6 40 

120 0 

9 Rohini 

102 51 

”5 43 

10 

Mtga^ira 

120 0 

133 20 

10 Mrga^ira 

115 43 

128 34 

11 

Ardra 

’35 20 

146 40 

1 1 Ardra 

128 34 

I4I 26 

12 

Punarvasu 

146 40 

160 0 

12 Punarvasu 

I4I 26 

154 17 

13 

Pu§ya 

160 0 

173 20 

1 3 Pusya 

154 17 

167 9 

133 

J of A^lesa 


180 0 




14 

A^lesa 

173 20 

186 40 

14 Aslesa 

167 9 

180 0 

15 

Magha 

186 40 

200 0 

1 5 Magha 

180 0 

199 51 

16 

P. Phalguni 

200 0 

213 20 

16 P, Phalguni 

192 51 

205 43 

17 

U. Phalguni 

213 20 

226 40 

17 U. Phalguni 

205 43 

218 34 

18 

Hasta 

226 40 

240 00 

18 Hasta 

218 34 

231 26 

19 

Citrii 

240 0 

253 20 

19 Citra 

231 26 

244 17 

20 

Swati 

253 20 

266 40 

20 Swati 

244 17 

257 9 

20; 

\ ^ of Vi^akha 

270 0 




21 

Vi^akha 

266 40 

280 0 

21 Vi^akha 

257 9 

270 0 

22 

Anuradha 

280 0 

295 2 

22 Anuradha 

270 0 

282 ;i 

23 

Jye?tha 

293 20 

306 40 

23 Jyestha 

282 51 

295 43 

24 

Mala 

306 40 

320 0 

24 Myla 

295 43 

308 34 

25 

P. Asadha 

320 0 

335 

2^ P. Asadha 

308 34 

321 26 

26 

1 U. A;a^ha 

333 20 

345 40 

26 U. Asadha 

321 26 

334 ’7 





27 Abhijit 

334 ’7 

347 9 

27 Sravana 

346 40 

360 0 

1 28 Sravana 

347 9 

360 0 
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APPENDIX B 

Table of Distances of the beginning and the end of nak$atras 
from the equinox of 499 A. D. 


Old system (27 naksatras) 


Ser. Nak§attas Bcgi- End. 

No. nning 


I 

Dhanistha 

295 

29 

308 

49 

2 

Satabhisa 

308 49 

322 

9 

3 

P. Bh. Pada 

322 

9 

335 

29 

4 

U. Bh. Pada 

335 

29 

00 

49 

5 

Revati 

348 49 

2 

9 

6 

Aswini 

2 

9 

15 

29 

61 

1 of Bharani 



25 

29 

7 

Bharani 

25 

29 

28 

49 

8 

Krttika 

0 

28 49 

42 

9 

9 

Rohini 

42 

9 

55 

^9 

10 

Myga^ira 

55 

29 

68 

49 

II 

Ardra 

68 

49 

82 

9 

12 

Punarvasu 

82 

9 

95 

29 

13 

Pusya 

95 

29 

108 

49 

13 ^ 

■J of Ailcja 



115 

29 

14 

A 41 e?a 

108 

49 

122 

9 

15 

Magha 

122 

9 

155 

29 

16 

P. Phalguni 

135 

29 

148 

49 

17 

U. Phalguni 

148 49 

162 

9 

18 

Hasta 

162 

9 

175 

29 

*9 

Citra 

175 

29 

188 

49 

20 

Swati 

188 

49 

202 

9 

2oi 1 ofVisakh.i 



295 

9 

21 

Vi^akha 

202 

9 

215 

29 

22 

Anuradha 

215 

29 

228 

49 

i} 

Jyejtha 

228 

49 

242 

9 

24 

Mula 

242 

9 

255 

29 

25 

P. Asadha 

255 

29 

268 

49 

26 

U. Asadha 

268 

49 

282 

9 

27 

f 

Sravana 

282' 

9 

295 

29 


New system (28 Naksatras) 


Ser. 

No. 

Naksatras 

Begi- 

nning 

End. 

I 

Dhanistha 

295 

29 

308 20 

2 

^atabki a 

308 

20 

321 12 

3 

P. Bh. Pada 

321 

12 

334 3 

4 

U. Bh. Pada 

334 

3 

346 5 5 

5 

Revati 

346 

55 

359 46 

5 

Aswini 

359 

46 

12 38 

7 

Bharani 

12 

38 

25 29 

8 

Krttika 

25 

29 

38 20 

9 

Rohini 

38 

20 

51 12 

10 

Mrgasirfi 

51 

12 

64 3 

II 

Ardra 

63 

3 

76 55 

12 

Punarvasu 

76 

55 

89 46 

13 

Pusya 

89 

46 

102 38 

14 

A^le.sa 

103 

38 

II5 29 

15 

Magha 

”5 

29 

128 20 

16 

P. Phalguni 

128 

20 

I4I 12 

17 

U. Phalguni 

141 

12 

154 5 

18 

Plasta 

154 

3 

166 55 

*9 

(jtra 

166 

55 

179 46 

20 

Swati 

179 

46 

192 38 

21 

Visakha 

192 

38 

203 29 

22 

Anuradha 

205 

29 

218 20 

23 

Jyestha 

218 

20 

231 12 

24 

Mula 

231 

12 

244 3 

25 

P. Asiidha 

244 

3 

256 55 

26 

U. Asadha 

256 

55 

269 46 

27 

Abhijit 

269 

46 

282 38 

28 

Sravana 

282 

38 

295 29 



A NmE ON SCULPTURES AT LAKHAMANDAL 


BY 

M. S. Vats, M.A., 

Supdt. of Archaeology, N. C., Agra; 

V. S. Agrawala, 

Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

There are some important sculptures of Hindu gods 
and goddesses at Lakhamandal, a place of great antiquity 
on the Jumna in the Chakrata Tahsil of the Dehra Dun 
district. It is situated at a distance of 24 miles almost 
due east of Chakrata and can be covered on foot in 2 
days. The sculptures are assembled at two places, first- 
ly built into the side walls and also placed on the floor 
of the antardla and of the sanctum of the Lakhesvara 
temple, and secondly collected in the closed shed built for 
the purpose by the Archaeological Department. 

The present antardla of the temple, which is a later 
addition to the Lakhesvara shrine, contains the following 
images : — 

South Wall — In the first row is a Saptamatrika panel 
(length 4' — l|"Xht. 1' —0) depicting the Seven Divine 
Mothers, BrahmanI on full-blown lotus, Mahe^varT on 
bull, Vaishnavi on Garuda who has a human face and 
two out-spread wings, Kaumarl on peacock, Varahi on a 
prostrate human figure, Indrani holding Vajra and seat- 
ed on elephant, and Chamunda on a Preta. The lotus in 
place of harhsa in the case of Brahmani and the human 
figure as the dsana of Varahi are remarkable features. 

In the second row is also a Saptamatrika relief (3' -4" 
XlOJ") with Virabhadra on right and Ganapati on left, 
followed by two more sculptures, viz., one showing a 
standing male figure (ht. 1' — lO'^xU^^O a bull be- 
hind him, and the other a figure of six-armed Mahishasura- 

87 
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mardini. The figure in the second image is two-armed 
with a bunch of flowers in the left and a club in the right 
hand (now multilated). He wears a kirlta muhuta, pearl 
ear-rings, ekavall pearl necklace, armlets and wristlets. 
The hair loosely fall in frizzles and a scarf is worn on 
the arms. A short dhoti is secured by a mekhald knotted 
in front with a loop over a floral pattern from 
which depends an elegant chain going round like 
festoons, which shows the tassel ends falling on both 
knees. The figure is well-finished and gracefully posed; 
it reveals the post-Gupta style and may be assigned to 
the early 8th century A.D. 

In the third row are five smaller images including 
two Karttikeya figures, one Saptamatrika relief and two 
Hara-Gauri images. The first Karttikeya image (!'- 
3" X 10") is of interest as besides the peacock vehicle in 
the centre are shown two more peacocks one at each end 
looking towards the god. The second four-armed figure of 
this deity has six heads arranged in a double row of three 
each, but is of a very late date. In the north wall of the 
antardla are small statuettes showing Hara-Gaurl, stand- 
ing Vishnu, a female goddess probably Hurga. Tiakshml- 
Narayana, and a big rounded stela showing §iva-ParvatT 
seated in alingana-mudra (ht. 3' - 0 x 1 ' - 10"). Amongst 
loose sculptures placed on the floor two are noteworthy, 
one representing i§iva-Parvati (ht. 3'— 2"x2'— 2") seated 
on Kaila^a and the other showing squatting Kubera with 
three treasure vases. Both the images are of considerable 
artistic interest and may be dated to the early medieval 
period. (Circa 8th century A.D.) Inside the sanctum of 
the Lakhesvara temple is a §iva lihga in worship. About 
two dozen sculptures of the late medieval period are placed 
along the walls comprising 5 images of Hara-Gauri, 4 of 
standing Surya, 3 of Durga, 1 of Parvati performing 
penance, 1 of Siva as LakulMa, 1 of Naga, 2 of Vishnu 
and a few others. An image of Surya placed along 
the central wall is prominent (3' - 0 x "g* - 0) . It shows the 





Fig* 1 — Standing DvSrapala locally described as Psndava Bhlma. 
Lakha Mandate Debra Dun. 
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god holding lotuses in both hands wearing boots and atten- 
ded by Aruna and the smaller figures of Danda & Pihgala. 

The wooden porch in front of the temple is remark- 
able for some good carvings of a symbolical natuie and 
has two Nandi' bulls (length 4' -3"; 3' -3") placed in 
front which are made of the same fine black stone in 
which are carved the two Dvarapala images of .Jaya and 
Vijaya in front of the larger Linga shrine in the northern 
part of the compound. These Dvarapala ligures are two- 
armed, each holding a mace in his outer hand while the 
inner hand is placed on the thigh (Fig. 1) Each wears 
fine jewelled mukiita, ekavali pearl necklace with a central 
elongated bead, short janghikns or loin-clothes secured by 
a girdle, their busts being extremely well-done both as 
regards finish and polish. On stylistic grounds these 
figures may be assigned to the Gupta period (Ciica 5th 
century A.D.). The two Nandi bulls and the bigger Siva 
linga (girth ht. above floor 2'), which was re- 

installed at some later date in its present position in the 
northern part of the compound, probably belong to the 
early medieval period. 

Of the three exterior niches (Sanskrit ) of the 

T akhe^vara temple, the north one contains an image 
of MahishasurmardinI in its ojiginal position; 
the niche on the west is occupied by a small I'clief (ht. 
1—7") showing two female figures, with two attendant 
para8ol-bea,rers, the right one on lotus being liukshmi and 
the left one on makara being Ganga. The third niche on 
the south side is now empty. 

The niches were surmounted by a chnitya window or 
torai^i ornament containing an image of Kilrttikeya on 
south, Ganapati on west and Kubera on north. 

In the sculpture shed built by the Archaeological 
Department are collected about 70 sculptures. These 
have now been arranged nnd classified by Mr. M. S. Vats, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, 
Almost all the images appertain to the Saiva pan- 

P. 12 
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theon and most of the beautiful architectural pieces be- 
longed to the Saiva temple built at Lakhamandal by the 
Princess I^svara whose inscription incised on a black- 
basalt slab is preserved in this collection (Ep. Indica, 
Vol. I, pp. 11-15). The sculptures roughly belong to 
three different periods, viz., (1) Circa 8th century, that is, 
of the time of the Princess Isvara, (2) late medieval period 
or Circa 12th century and (3) post medieval period, i.e., 
about the 16th century or later. 

Amongst images of the first period the following five 
are of much artistic value : 

1. Imago of .^iva-Parvati (ht. 3'— 7" x 1' — 10") 
showing four-armed Siva standing with his consort Par- 
vatl against Nandi bull whose regardant head is turned 
towards the divine couple in rapt attention (Fig. 2). 
Siva is playing on Vina with his two upper hands, the 
remaining right hand is holding a trident(?) and the 
corresponding left hand touches the left breast of 
Parvati who is holding a garland in her hand near the 
thigh. Siva has jatajuta on the head with some locks 
falling on right shoulder and is wearing a necklace, a 
pearl ear-ring in the right ear and a big discular ring 
in the left, armlets and wristlets, and lastly a beaded 
girdle with the urdhva retas feature marked on it. 
Parvati is also elegantly dressed, wearing a bodice and 
a sdn, a pearl ear-ring, an ekdvall necklace, bracelets, a 
girdle and anklets round the feet. The sculpture, although 
somewhat weathered, shows much artistic quality being 
marked by deep harmony and an expression of inward 
joy. Circa 8th century A.D. 

2. Bas-relief showing Siva-Parvati (ht. 3'— 0x2' 
— 1") seated on Kaila^a with Nandi bull, standing Gane^a 
on right, Karttikeya on left and a Siva gana in anjali- 
mudra in the centre (Fig. 4). Siva holds a trident and a 
mdtulunga fruit in his right hands, a snake in the lower 
left, while his upper left hand embraces Parvati at her 
breast. The divine couple is shown experiencing ecstatic 
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pleasure in their abode on Kailasa. Circa 8th century 
A.D. 

3. Bas-relief (3' — 2"x2' ~4") showing §iva in his 
Tripurantaka form. i§iva stands in pratyalldha posture 
and is piercing the demon Tripura poised in the sky with 
his trident held in two hands (Fig. 3). Two other hands 
hold aloft the canopy of elephant skin. Of the remaining 
right hands one holds the parasu and the other is held in 
abhaya mudrd, Parvati is seated on a low seat in front 
of Siva. The god is touching her at the chin in the act 
of reassuring her. She is holding her son Karttikeya, 
standing by her side, as if to afford him protection from 
fear caused by commotion in this great drama. 

Tripura seems to be depicted in his triple form, once 
being trampled under the left foot of Siva, the middle one in 
the antariksha region is haggard and shown standing 
helplessly with a dagger in right hand, while the topmost 
form afloat in the sky is being pierced by Siva’s trident. 
Near the right foot of the god stands a gana in the atti- 
tude of adoration, while the tall form of the deity majes- 
tically fills and dominates the whole scene. His matted 
Jocks stand erect on head and are secured at the lower 
edge by a fillet consisting of skull-bosses. He wears a 
long skull-garland (kapdlamdld) and a ndga-yajnopamta. 
(Circa, 8th century A.D.). There are two other reliefs 
showing Siva killing the demon Tripura but they are not 
so well preserved. 

4-5. Bas-reliefs (2' - 2" x 1' - lOV' ; 2' - 7" x 1' -7|") 
showing god Sankara in his td'^ava dance. The eight- 
aimed figure of Siva holds a canopy of elephant skin on 
the head with two hands; of the remaining three right 
hands one plays the damaru, another touches the chin of 
Parvati seated on his proper right and playing on a mnd, 
while the third one is shown in the gaja-hasta pose. The 
corresponding left hands are held in dbhaya-mudrd, grasp- 
ing the trident and placed at the hip. An attendant gana 
is seated at the left corner with a pair of upright drum? 
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in front. In the second bas-relief Parvati is seated in 
the lower left corner. The sculptures are expressive of 
movement combined with serenity. They may be dated 
to about the 8th-9th century and are reminiscent of the best 
traditions of Ellora art. 

There are five other images showing iSiva-Parvati 
seated side by side in the usual alihgami attitude. These 
may be assigned to about the 12th century A.D. 

An image of Parvati (No. 14, ht. 2'— 2"xl'— 1") 
showing the goddess in the act of performing penance is also 
worthy of attention. Parvati has a female attendant on 
either side, her right foot is placed on a lion and the 
left one on the back of the bull. The goddess is standing 
in the midst of four burning fire altars and holds a book 
in her left lower hand, the other attributes being lost. 
A ^iva-linga is carved in the right upper corner. Parvati 
wears simple dress and the image may be assigned to the 
same period as the foregoing sculpture of Siva-taii^ava, 
i.e., about the 8-9th century A.D. 

There is also a statuette of Durga on lion and three 
images of the goddess Mahishasuramardini (Nos. 16-17-18)., 
one of which with a rounded top (2' -5" x l'-5^") may 
belong to about the 9th century A.D. 

There is also a beautiful image of Kubera (No. 22; 
1'— 2"xl' — 6") squatting with three treasure vases ar- 
ranged in a row in front of him and wearing curly hair 
and also having a scarf tied round his belly. Date circa 
8th century A.D. 

A couple of Ganapati images (Nos. 20, 21; ht. 

_8"xl' -3J") date from about the 12th century and 
a bas-relief (1' —0x1' -2") showing four-armed Vishnu 
sleeping on i§esha dates from about the 16th century 
A.D. 

A prominent lintel (No. 24; length 5' -4", l'-4") 
showing the Saptamatrikas with four-armed Virabhadra 
on bull at proper right and Gapapati on left is also note- 
worthy as Virabhadra, Mahe^varl and Chamupda alone 
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have four hands each, the others having only two hands. 
Circa 12th century A.D. 

About half a dozen Siva lingams of various sizes have 
also been collected in the museum shed. There are also 
about thirtysix architectural pieces, some of good merit, 
consisting of door-jambs and temple pediments carved 
with the chaitya-window enclosing the Trimurti 
form of Siva heads, this motif being a very com- 
mon feature of Saiva temples all over the hills of 
northern India. One sculpture (No. 37), length 8'— 8". 
height 2'-4") consisting of three pieces is exceptionally 
good, the Tr imurti form shown in its cir cular sunk panel on 
the central piece being very dignified. On the side pieces 
adorned with beaded borders are carved hanims with con- 
ventionalised features. This as also a somcwlrat smaller- 
])ediment, (No. 36) in one piece only (5'-6^" x2'-4") may 
be dated to about the 8th centur y A.D., and must have form- 
ed part of the impressive fa 9 ade of the monumental Siva 
temple built under the patr'onage of Princess Isvara. 
Many other pieces of pedimerrts showing either the 
Trimurti heads or a single head are also preserved and 
r eveal varying degrees of artistic merit. 

An architectural piece carved in the form of a door- 
way (r-l"xl'-7") with central slit to accommodate a 
miniature shrine is carved on the jambs with two vertical 
bands, the inner orre showing a foliated scroll and the 
outer one the Dvarapalas along the lower edges, Kart- 
tikeya on proper right and Gairapati eating sweet balls on 
left are shown in the upper corners. Above the lintel is 
a Siva head with three eyes. This piece possesses con- 
siderable merit and must date from the post-Gupta period. 

INSCEIPTIOIsS 

A, 1. Inscribed slab (3'-10i" x 1' -9") bearing 14 lines of writ- 
ing known as tire Lakhaniaudal PrasJasti, recording the 
dedication of a Siva temple bv Isvara, wife of Ohaudra- 
gupta, prince of Jalaudliara Ind., 1, pp. 11 — lli)- 
A. 2. Inscribed slab (l'-10"xl'-6J") bearing the epigraph in 
a sunken panel. The writing originally consisted of 
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about 20 lines in 3upta script of which not more tbaii 
one-fourth is now indifferently preserved. (Edited and 
published elsewhere in this number.) 

A. 3. An irregular slab x 1' -6") insciribed with seve- 

ral irregular lines of ^vriting in Sankhalipi of the Gupta 
Period. 

A. 4. Ticft hand piece of a rectangular inscribed shine slab (ht. 

S"x8") containing traces of 5 lines of writing in Gupta 
script. Removed from the Lakhe^vara temple to the 
museum shed. 

A. 6. An irregular slab (3' — 3" x I' — 4^*) bearing a Devanagari 
inscription in six lines dated in Vikrama Saiiivat 19M. 






Fig- 4- — S§iva and Parvatl with Ganesa and Karttikoya. 
Lakha Mandal, Debra Dun. 



Ancient Indian Ornithologists 

By V, S. Agrawala 

Some interesting side light is available about interest in bird 
life amongst ancient Indians from an old reference in the Satapatha 
Brahmana XIII. 4.3.13. It is stated there that at the end of the 
Rajasuya ceremony and as a part of it an intellectual gathering was 
convened which remained in session for about ten days and in 
which experts in different branches participated to intro- 
duce the newly consecrated ruler to important branches of 
life and national wealth. The whole gathering was 
known as the Pariplava Akhyana The Hota 

priest called upon the Adhvaryu priest to expound the creatures 
or the subjects to the King. On the ninth day of the ceremony 
it is stited that bird experts and birds were brought to the 
gathering and those experts acquainted the ruler with the bird 
life of the Kingdom. After all, the King is the guardian and 
protector of all life and it is his duty to ensure measures of safety 
and growth for the Avifauna of his realm. The bird specialists 
are referred to as Vayo-vidyikas. According to a later gramma- 
tical rule approved by Katyayana and Patanjali. a Vayasa- 
vidyika (same as is one who either studies or is an 

expert in the knowledge of birds (IV. 2.69). 

Systemetic work on Indian bird names and on bird-lore in 
ancient India has to be done. Specially rich and .extensive lists 
of bird names are available in the Vedic Index of Macdonell and 
Keith (which summarizes the Vedic evidence on the point), 
the inscriptions of Priyadarsi Asoka who out of his great 
compassion towards all creatures granted special protection to 
enlisted species of birds, and in the medical works of Charaka 
and Susruta. In the Sanskrit Dictionary of Monier Williams, 
the Pali Dictionary of Stede and the Jain Prakrit Dictionary o 
Seth Hargovind thousands of ancient Indian bird names an 
synonyms are recorded which have to be properly evaluated. 
India is an exceptionally rich country in the number of its winged 
sons and daughters of the heaven. Scientists estimate about 2,5 0 
species visiting the Indian sub-continent. The ancients conceived 
of (mother of Suparna. the great eagle) as one of the wives 

pf the Greater. 
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Modern India requires the services of many distinguished 
ornithologists, the new descendants of the old Vayo>vidyikas who 
will consider it their pride and duty to present to the nation 
its wealth of Avi.fauna in well arranged and well labelled 
Natural History galleries for the public, It is worth mentioning 
that India is still very lucky in her regard for the sanctity of 
bird life. As that brilliant observer Aldous Huxley has remarked 
in his Jesting Pilate : 

‘The really odd unexpected thing about Bombay was its 
birds, There are more birds in this million-peopled city than in 
an English woodland. Huge kites, their wings spread and 
unmoving, go soaring along the thoroughfares, effortlessly keeping 
pace with the traffic below. Innumerable grey-headed crows 
fly hither and thither, sit perched on every roof, every sill and 
wire. Their cowing is the fundamental bass to every other 
sound in Bombay. No body, in this land where killing of animals 
is all but murder, does them or their nests any harm. They 
increase and multiply, they are astonishingly unafraid. All over 
India we were to find the same abundance of bird life, the same 
trustful absence of fear. Coming from Italy, where, for nine 
months of the year, while lo sporto is in progress, the countryside 
is almost birdless, where armed men lie ambushed half a day 
for a hedge — sparrow, and migrant warblers are netted and eaten 
by the thousand-coming from Italy, I was particularly impressed 
by the number and variety of Indian birds’ fp. 7). 
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dnojQ ubAjv dlifi 


o5?-?raf^i»T5r, 

(from eos, dawn, 
and kainos, recent.) 
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dnOJQ UBipiABJQ lllft ikjis 


(First appearance of fishes and the clothing of land with vegetation.) 
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Based on 0.) Geology of Indiahy D. N. Wadia, pages ‘IS— 47, {2) Age of the Earth by 
Dr. Arthur Holmes, (Benn’s Library), page 31—32, (3) Central Himalayas 
by Arnold Heim and August Ganser, page 216 and (4) Burrard and 
Hayden’s Geography and Geology of the Himalayas. {V. S. Agrawala.) 




RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN THE 

ashtadhyayi 

BY 

V. S. Agarwala 

The picture of religious life portrayed in the Ashta- 
dhyayi is dominated by the Vedic form of religion • cen- 
tering round various sacrifices at which Vedic gods were 
invoked according to the elaborate ritual prescribed in the 
Brahmana and Srauta sutra literature. The officiating 
priests and the fees which they received from the sacri- 
ficers are also mentioned (V. I. 69; V. I. 95). There are 
at the same time definite indications of a popular phase 
of religious belief and practices as elaborated in devotion 
to gods and asterisms, worship of images and the growth 
of religious ascetic orders. The popular or the folk 
mind, however, with its religious ideas and beliefs com- 
monly held is not so well-represented in the Ashtadhyayi. 

1. DEITIES 

First in order come the Vedic gods and goddesses 
who were receiving undiminished attention so far as the 
higher section of society was concerned. The names of 
Vedic deities appear alone or in pairs, e.g., mention is 
made of Agni (IV. 1. 37), Indra, Varuna, Bhava, §arva, 
Rudra, Mrida (IV. 1. 49), Vrishakapi (IV. 1. 37), Pusha, 
Aryama (VI. 4. 12), Tvashta (VI. 4. 11), Surya (III. 1. 
114), and Nasatya (VI. 3. 75). The last name is derived 
by Panini as na asatydh, ‘who do not lend themselves to 
falsehood’. The Mahahharata mentions Nasatya and 
Dasra as the twin Alvins born of the nose (ndsa) of Saihj- 
fia, wife of Surya (Anu4asanaparvan, 150. 17). This sug- 
gested derivation from nSsa is in 'fact mentioned by 
Yaska as a probable explanation of the word {nssikspra- 
bhamu hahhuvatur iti va, VI. 13). But Panini has adopt- 
ed the etymo:logy of this word from the great teacher 

10 
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Aurnavabha whose opinion is also quoted by Yaska {Sat- 
yau eta nssatyau-ity-Aurn^v^hah, Nirukta, VI. 13). 
Ijidra is also referred to as Maruttvan (IV. 2. 32). 
Panini refers to Prajapati under the symbolical name of 
Ka. Patafljali says that Ka is not a pronoun, but a proper 
name {samjnS chaisha tatrabhanatah, II. 275), so .that the 
dative case of this Ka would be Kgya, not Kasmai. Refe- 
rence is also made to the deity called Vastoshpati who 
presided over the house or homestead and was as old as 
the J^igveda. Panini’s mention of Girihamedha (IV. 2. 32) 
under the context ‘This is its deity’ (IV. 2. 24) shows that 
Grihamedha also was looked upon as a deity. In the same 
context mention is also made of Soma, Vayu, Mahendra 
and Apamnapatri (IV. 2. 27), the last being a name of Agni 
as sprung from waters to whom special oblation was offered. 

Of the pairs of deities {devatd-dvandva, VI. 2. 141) 
a long list is given in the Ashtadhyayi, viz., Agni and 
Varuna (VI. 3. 27), Agni and Soma (IV. 2. 32; VI. 3. 27), 
Dyau and PrithivI (IV. 2. 32; VI. 3. 29-30), Usha and 
Surya (VT. 3. 31), the twin agricultural deities Sunaslra, 
and others as Soma-Budra and Indra-Pushan (VI. 2. 142). 
Even the Somagrahas Sukra-Manthinan are mentioned 
under the context of ‘twin deities’ (VI. 2. 142). Of the 
female deities the older goddesses mentioned are Indrani, 
Varunani, (IV. 1. 49), Agnayi, Vrishakapayi (IV. 1. 
37), Prithivi always referred to as a pair with Dyau, and 
Ushas for whom oblations were cooked as for an indepen- 
dent deity (IV. .2. 31). 

Post'Vedic Deities. 

The four names of the goddess Parvati explicitly 
mentioned in sutra IV. 1. 49 as Bhavani, Sarvani, Budrani, 
and Mri^ani belong .to the sutra period. Although the 
names of their male counterparts Bhava, Sarva, Budra, 
Mrida were known as synonyms of Rudra-§iva in the Vedio 
period, the emergence of corresponding goddesses was a 
feature of the post-vedic epoch. The Satapatha Brahmapa 
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mentions Bvcdra, S&rra, and Bhava as forms of Agni (VI. 
1. 3. 18), and makes the important statement that the name 
iSarva was popular in the Prschya country and Bhava in 
the Vahika region ( q«rr ^ *r*H ^l^l:, 

S. B. I. 7. 3. 8). It may, therefore, be inferred 
that the names iSarvanl and Bhavanl were local designa- 
tions of one and the same goddess known as Ambika. In 
the beginning, Rudrani and Mridani too were probably 
used as more common epithets in some particular parts 
only of the country. 

Aditya referred to in sutra (IV. 1. 85) is to be taken 
as the name of the classical sun-god rather than of the 
Vedio Adityas. In fact a new feature of the Paninian 
pantheon is the emergence of time-denoting words raised 
to the status of deities (IV. 2. 34). As for example, the 
oblation which was meant for the month as deity was cal- 
led Masika and similarly for the year Ssmvatsarika. The 
seasons also were defied as in Vasantam havih. Panini 
himself refers to Ritu as a deity (IV. 2. 31) jn whose 
honour some religious act was performed. This tendency 
found its fullest expression in elevating the names of stars 
to 'the status of deities. This is indicated by the elevation 
of Proshthapada, a name of Bhadrapada, to the rank of a 
devata (IV. 2. 36). The whole system of adopting 
personal names from the names of asterisms for whidi 
detailed rules are given by Panini (IV. 3. 34, 36, 37) must 
have been the result of a definite change in the attitude of 
the people towards the stars. Namos like Rohinishena, 
Bharanishena, and Satabhishaksena which are distinctly 
implied in the sutra (Vill. 3. lOD) point to a 

belief in the beneficient nature of the deities presiding 
over the asterisms. 

Bhakti. 

The new phase of religious belief found its expression 
in the doctrine of bhakti or devotion to particular gods 
and goddesses. The morphology of such names as Varova- 
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datta and Aryamadatta pf which the contraction is re- 
gularised specifically by sutra V. 3. 84 brings out one pro- 
minent fact, viz,, that it was believed that gods like 
Varuna, and Aryama, if propitiated, would confer the 
birth of a son to be named accordingly. Panini admits 
that the name-ending datta denoted a benediction from a 
god or a higher power of which the personal name became 
a symbolic expression VI, 2. 148). 

This attitude of religious approach very well accords 
with Panini’s reference to hhakti or devotion to deities and 
divine beings of whom Viasudeva and Arjuna have been 
mentioned in sutra IV. 3. 98. Patafijali clearly remarks 
that Vasudeva was in this sutra intended not as a mere 
Kshatriya name but as the personal name of Krishna to 
whom hhakti was expressed by the form Vasudevaka, We 
must, however, admit that hhakti in this context (IV. 3. 
95-100) has a secular significance also. But its religious 
significance cannot be altogether ruled out. In proof of 
this we must consider the reference to Maharaja(^fRnrr^35r 
IV. 3. 97). 

Maharaja. 

Besides referring to the hhakti known to Maharaja 
as stated above, Panini definitely mentions that Maharaja 
was a devata (IV. 2, 35), to whom oblations were offer- 
ed. Patafijali also mentions the hali offered to Maharaja 
as Mahardja-haZi (I, 388, of. also Ka^ika, II. 1. 36^ This 
deity must be identified with those mentioned in a group 
of the , Four Oreat Kings {Chdtummahardjika, Jat. V. 
474). In Jataka VI. 265 Vessavana is called a Maharaja 
and in the Mahasutasoma Jataka i§akra and the other 
three Lok’aptlas are styled as Maharajano (VI. 259). They 
also stand at the head of the list of gods and other super- 
human beings in the Atanatiya Sutta {Diet, of Pali Proper 
Names, I. 242). The hhakti in the case of Vasudeva 
seems to be of the same religious kind as that shown to 
Maharaja mentioned in the preceding sutra. 
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Vajsudevorevlt. 

Panini’s reference to Vssudeva and his bhakti raises 
the question of the antiquity; of his cult. Kaiyata con^ 
siders Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being (jpara- 
niatma-devata^^Bsha). Keith accepts the accuracy of this 
identification and considers the remark of Patafijali, viz., 
samjna chaisha tatrabhwoatah to be ‘the most satisfactory 
proof of the identity of Vasudeva with Vishnu for except 
through such identification no one could dream of putting 
Vasudeva on the same plane as Ka. {JRAiS, 1908, p. 848). 
Patafljali’s reference to the staging of Bali-bandhana, 
Vishnu’s famous deed, and the slaying of Kamsa, Krish- 
na’s famous exploit, were regarded by Weber himself as 
hinting at the fact of the existence of Krishna- Vasudeva 
cult and his quasi-identification with Vishnu {JRAS, op. 
cit., p. 847) in the second century B.C. These exploits 
formed part of the Vishnu legend, and they must have 
been considerably older (of. the example, Jaghsm Kam- 
sam kila VasudevaJ^, Bhlshya quoting it as a past event, 
II. 119). Not merely this, Patafijali also refers to the 
vyuha of Krshna and his three acolytes in a quotation 
which has remained unnoticed : i.e 

Janardana whose self is the fourth in a constituent group, 
(Bhashya, III. 43 on stitra VI. 3. 5). He also mentions 
Krishna and Saihkarshana leading a force together (I. 
426) and refers to the existence of temples dedicated to 
Ke^ava and B>ama {Rrasdde Dhana-pati-Rama-Keiavanam, 
I. 436). In sutra VIII 1. 15 Panini says that dvandva 
signifies a pair of those persons whose names are famous 
together (abhivyakti), on which the Ka^ika cites i^anikar- 
shana-Vdstidevau hi?^’!!). Devotional worship 

of Saihkarashana and Vasudeva in connection with reli- 
gious shrines is proved by inscriptional evidence of the 
second century B.C. (Nagari Ins., Ep. Ind. XXII, p. 198, 
ff). The, testimony of the Besnagar column also supports 
the antiquity of the Bhagavata religion in the i§uiiga> 
period. The Artha^astra not only refers to the legend of 
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Krishiia and Kaihsa (XIV. 3) but also ordains build- 
ing inside the city of temples sacred to god Apratihata or 
Vishnu (II. 4). Most of these examples are no doubt of 
the Sunga period, but they depict how popular the tradi- 
tion of Krishna’s divinity was in that age, which could 
not have grown up all at once but must have been the 
result of centuries of prior evolution. Patafijali’s refer- 
ence to the Siva-Bhsgavata religion (II. 387) also sup- 
ports the great antiquity of the Bhigavata cult before his 
time for the Saivas must have adopted it as a settled 
term from the Bhagavatas to designate their own religion 
based on the divinity of Siva. Although the evidence 
from the ganapatha is not so certain, it must be mention- 
ed that the Gava^va group (II. 4, 13) reads Bhdgavati- 
Bhdgavatam as a compound word in singular number 
mentioning a female and a male follower of the Bhagavata 
religion. Grierson maintained a the antiquity of the 
Bhagavata religion to Paiiini’s time on the basis of his 
knowledge of Vasudeva as a divinity {JRA^, 1909, p. 
11122), and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar also thought that 
Patafljali — and on his testimony Panini also — ^may be 
safely considered to speak of Vasudeva as a divine being 
{JRA!S, 1910, p. 170, Vasudeva of Panini IV. 3. 98). 

Images. 

Divine images are mentioned under the category of 
fratikritis (V. 3. 96), ‘like-representations’ or portraits. 
Patalljali uses the word archa for an image^ (of. Maur- 
yaih archah praJcaZpitdh, II. 429). The word is the sub- 
ject of special derivation in Panini as archd and archaV&n, 
one possessing an archd (V. 2. 101), probably an image- 
owner who made it the means of his livelihood. The sutra 
Jimhdrthe chdpanye (V. 3. 99) regulates the formation of 

^ Archa originally used witli special reference to ‘worship of 
images’, in the Mahabhashya had come to mean ‘image of a god’, 
cf. Dirgha-n&siM archa, tuhgorncKiki archd (II. 222). See Liidera 
discussion of its use in Mora Well Inscription, Ep, Ini., XXIV, 
p. 198). 
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the names of images of gods which were not intended for 
sale (a/po>'nyd), but which were worshipped in temples 
i^jarthsHi, Bhashya II. 429), and incidentally served as 
means of livelihood to their owners. Patahjali mentions 
thedmages of Siva, Skanda and Vi^skha as' examples to 
the sutra. Images of Siva and Vai^ravana are also men- 
tioned by Kautilya (II. 4) to be installed in temples. 
The names Brahma-Prajapati, Siva-Vai^ravanau, Skand- 
Va^akhau are included in the ganapatha to II. 4. 14, 
and from their mention in an illustrative varttika of 
Katyayana on VI. 3. 26 as forming pairs of divinities 
whose names go together, we may attribute the reading 
in the ganapatha to Panini himself. Besides he men- 
tions Brahma in sutra VI. 4. 171, and Prajapati under 
the name of Ka in IV. 2. 25. These names have a dis- 
tinctly classical ring about them. As Pataftjali informs 
us, the above gods were not mentioned in pairs in the 
Vedic literature (m chaite Vede sahaivofanirdishtah) but 
known only in loha (III. 149; VI. 3. 26). Siva and 
Vai^ravana supplied the two main focal points for the 
development of the popular cult of Bhutas, Yakshas, 
Nagas, and other lower orders of divine beings or gwnm. 
We know that Panini refers to the worship of Maharaja, 
another name of Vessavana Kubera, who headed the 
group of the Four Gtoat Kings (Chatummaharaja) or Re- 
gents of the four quarters and was the king of the Yak- 
khas in the north. Pajaini also mentions the descendants 
of Dhritarajan (VI. 4. 135) who may be identified as the 
Lokapala Dhatarattha ruling in the east at the head of 
the Gandhabbas.^ 

Demons. 

In mentioning the demons Panini is obviously draw- 
ing on older literature rather than recording contem- 
porary beliefs. Diti (IV. 1. 85), mother of the Daityas, 
ICadru (IV. 1. 72), Asuras (IV. 4. 123), Riakshasas and 
Yatus (iv. 4. 121) are referred tOi but in connection with 
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forms of the older language. Sutra IV. 1. 59 refers to 
Dirghajihvi as a form of the Chhandas language (cf. 
Jaiminiya Br. 1. 161). She was the daughter of Virochana 
and sister of Bali (Eamayana, I. 29. 18). The dsuri may& 
• (IV. 4. 123) similarly appears to be an old word signifying 
thauturgy or the Asura-vidya (cf. Ailv. Sr. X. 7, and S.B., 
XIII. 4. 3. 11). The female demon Kusitayi, wife of 
Kusita (IV. 1. 37) occurs in the Maitrayani Saihhits (III. 
2. 6). The planet Bahu is referred to as Vidhuriituda, 
which points to the antiquity of the myth that this 
planet is antagonistic to the moon {Vidhvarushoatudah, 
III. 2. 35). 


2. YAJ^^AS* 

Yajnikos. 

Yaska quotes the opinions of the Yajftikas along with 
those of the Nairuktas, revealing the high respect and 
authority in which the exponents of the Yajfia doctrine 
were held in his time. They enjoyed a long prior tradi- 
tion since Panjni also refers to the school {amndyo) of 
the Yajflikas known as Yajnikya (IV. 3. 129), and Patafl- 
jali not only invokes the weight^of their authority in 
support of his thesis justifying the study of grammar 
(I. 1), but also mentions their treatises Y ajnlka-Sastra 
(I. 9). It appears from the Ashtadhyayl that the Yajfia 
doctrine both in its theory and practice dominated the 
spiritual and religious ideals of the people. Panini re- 
cords minute details regarding the peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation of such formulas as the Svbrahmanya (I. 2. 
37), Nyuhkha (I. 2. 34) and Ydjyd verses (VIII. 2. 90), 
and his references relate not merely to academic discus- 
sions, but to actual problems arising out of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices ijyajna-karmayi, I. 2. 34, VIII. 2. 88). 

Ydjnika Literature. 

' Besides the Brshmanas and the Anubrshamanas (IV. 
2. 62) a vast body of specialised yd^mHd literature ip the 
P. 3 
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form of explanatory texts {vy^hyam) of the. Kratus 
(Soma sacrifices) iuid other Yajfias had come into existence 
(IV. 3. 68). For example, a treatise concerning the ex- 
position of Agnisbtoma was called Agnishtomika; aimi- 
le-rly, there were special texts devoted to Vajapeya and 
the Bajasuya sacrifices. Of particular interest is Panini’s 
reference to works called PurodaSika containing detailed 
instructions for the preparation of 'puro^aSa oblations, 
and to others called PaurodaHka (IV. 3. 70) containing 
an explanation of the mantras recited at the time of 
making the purodaSa. These special handbooks arose to 
meet the practical needs of the priests. 

YajamSfia (ISacrifijcer). 

The sacrificer was called yajamdna (III. 2. 128) for 
the ‘duration of the sacrifice, which earned for him the 
more permanent title of Yaps in his later life (III. 2. 
103). He also derived a name with reference to the 
particular sacrifice which he had performed. Provision 
to regulate this nomenclature is found in sutra III 2. 
86 q^:) ; as for example, Agnishtoma-ysjt was 

the epithet of one who had gone through the ceremony of 
an Agnishtoma. A person who made it a habit of life 
(tach-chhlla) to perform yajnas frequently was called 
ysy(ijuka (III. 2. 166), an epithet of doubtful compliments. 

Asp(fdafi, 

The distinctions of social honour prevailing amoi^gat 
the Brahma^as are referred to as aspgda VI. 

1. 146), a word used even today- The claims to the 
hgnour of aspadas mostly originated from tbe performance 
of yaji^. .The sys.tem of houour-deuotipg epithets as 
Vajapeyiy A gnihotn, which are added after- the Pamea of 
B^shma^aa eyen now can be treoed bacljE to tho time of 
Panmi- 5’or example, he refers to Ahitsgni (II. 2. 37J>, one 
who kept the domestic fire; to Avasthiha (IV. 4. 74) one 
who had entered the svasatha abode of the fires, this 
designation being current in present-day society as 
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NAtMB of YajfUli {YajAi^hydi V. i. 95). 

Itdjfld is derived from Jhe root yaj to worship or 
honcnir v^dth offerings (III. 90). Ijya in the sAnie 
sense Was a classical verbal noun (III. 3. 98). Amongst 
the four Vedas the Yajurveda deals with sacrifices, and 
I’&Oiili makes a general reference to all the Kraius or 
doma sacrifices mentioned in the Adhvhryuveda which 
was biifc another name of Yajurveda (II. 4. 4). A dis- 
tinction is made between Kratiis and Ydjnds, as both are 
mentioned separately in sQtra IV. 3. 08. According to 
the K^ka Kratu is the name of only the Soma sacrifices 
(II. 4. 4). According to Patanjali Yajna is a much wider 
term which includes such well known Kratus as Agnish- 
toma, Bajasfiya and Vajapeya and also the Fska/yajnas- 
which were performed in the domestic fire (IV. 3. 68; II. 
812). The Word Kratu was applied to celebrated sacrifices 
like Agnishtoma, and also to their manifold variations 
like Pafichaudana, Saptaudana and §ataudana, etc. Of 
great interest is the sutra Dvigau Kratau (VI. 2. 97) 
which prescribes the accentuation of the names of ses- 
sional Soma sacrifices when compounded with the names 
of the Yajamanas, e.g. Gargatriratra, Charaka-triratra 
and Kusurabindu-Saptaratra, i.e., the Soma sessions of 
so many days performed by the Gargas, Charakas, etc. 

Of special sacrifices Panini mentions Agnishtoma 
(VIII. 3. 82), Jyotishtoma, Ayushtoma (VIll. 8. 83), 
Bajasuya (III. 1. 114) and Turayana (V. 1. 72). The 
Ji^ushtoma was performed to obtain long life and formed 
part of the Abhiplava ceremony. The Turayana was a 
modification of the Paurnamasa and a Yajamana who 
Sdected to perform it was called Taursyanika (V. 1. 72). 
The Sankhyayana Brahmana speaks of Turayana as a 
yajfla performed for the attainment of heaven {sa eshd 
stargaksmasya yaj^h, IV. 11). Ku‘n4af6yya (at which 
^ma is drunk with ewers) and Hanchsyya (at which Soma 
fs Stocked or accumulated) are given as names of special 
(III. 1. 130). 
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Beference is also made Jo Dirghasatras or sacrifices 
extending over long durations of time, such as a century or 
a thousand years (VII. 3. 1). No doubt the Brahmana 
books describe these yajnas, e.g., the Vii^vasri] sacrifice 
which lasted for one thousand years (sahasrasama sattra), 
but we have the testimony of Patafijali saying that such 
long sacrifices were non-existent in society {hke aprayuh- 
taJi) although the Yajliikas described them in their trea- 
tises as part of traditional lore {kevalam rishi-sam/pradsyo 
dharma iti kritva YajnikaJi kdstrerj^umdedhaie^ Bhashya 
I. 9, Var., Aprayukte dirghasattravat) . 

Homa. 

Pressing of Soma is referred ;to as sutya (III. 3. 99) 
and one who pressed it as Somamt (III. 2. 90). Distilla- 
tion of Soma during the progress of a sacrifice is also 
mentioned (III. 2. 132). After the ceremony was over, 
the Soma-presser yajamana came to be known as sutva 
(III. 2. 103), corresponding to the other title yajva. .The 
drinking of Soma depended on the fulfilment of certain 
spiritual and material conditions. According to Panini 
he who had the requisite qualification .to drink Soma was 
called saumya arhati yali, IV. 4. 137). In the 

opinion of the YajHika school as quoted by Patafijali that 
person was entitled to drink Soma in whose family no 
one had suffered social degradation during the preceding 
ten generations {tlvarn hi YajhikaJi pathanti : Daiapuru- 
shdmikam, yasya grihe iiudra na vidyemn sa Somam 
pibediti, Bashya II. 248; TV. 1. 93). Manu looks at the 
problem of drinking the Soma from an economic point of 
view and Jays down the sound rule : ‘He who owns food 
enough to last for three years or more with which to main- 
tain his dependents, is worthy to drink Soma’ {sa Somam 
p&tum arhati, Manu. XI. 7). ‘If one attempts the course 
with a stock thinner than what is prescribed, hjs labour is 
wasted’ (XI. 8). We may take it that these wholesome 
regulations were observed in their true spirit as shown 
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by the emphatic wording of Paninj’s stitra with regard 
to the signification of the word saumya. 

Names of Fire {Agnydkhya, III. 2. 92.) 

Agni is spoken of as the agent carrying the offering 
of the saorificer to the gods as havyavaJiana, and to the 
manes as KavyavaJiana (III. 2. 65). In these two capa- 
cities it received the offering with the formulae Svdhd and 
Svadka respectively (II. 3. 16). The former is further 
divided according to its functions as Odrhapatya ngni 
used for domestic Pakayajflas (IV. 4, 90) and Chityn 
ougni used for performing Soma sacrifices (III. 1. 132). Of 
the three Srauta Fires the Dakshiv^gni is mentioned by 
the special name Andyya^ i.e., fit to be brought in a later 
ritual from the household fire and not kept burning after 
the sacrifice (III. 1. 127, read with Bhashya II. 89). The 
arrangement of fire in the sacrifice is called agnichityd 
(III. 1. 132) and different names are mentioned by Panini to 
denote different arrangements such as parich^ya, upach- 
Syya, samUhya (III. 1. 131). In one sutra Panini regu- 
lates the formation of the names of those Agnis for which 
elaborate arrangement of bricks is prescribed in the 
Brahmanas, e.g., ^yeimchit, Kshkachit (III. 2. 92). One 
who established the sacrificial fire was known as agnichit 
(III. 2. 91). 

Other Accessories. 

The performance of a yajna required a number of 
accessory articles of which some are mentioned in the 
Ashtadhyayl. A portion of the sacrificial area was. named 
sathstdva (III. 3. 131), a special area set apart for recita- 
tion {stuti-bhumi, Amara) where the Chhandoga singers 
sang the hymns in the Soma-kratus. Another portion was 
the avaskara, a pit for throwing refuse (IV. 3. 28). The 
kuki grass, a necessary equipment of the sacrifice, is 
referred to under the special name of po>vitra (III. 2. 
185). The Soma plant was required for Soma sacrifices, 
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but whether the original Soma was still identified and 
obtainable is uncertain. Patalljali’s statement thajb ac- 
cording to Vedic rules of option the putika grass was 
used as a substitute for Soma casts doubt whethcf the 
original plant was known in the second century B.C., al- 
though he takes care to Add that Soma had not beooitae 
obsolete (adAHtapUrva, I. 137)." The sactificial utensils 
(pajHapStra, I. 3. 64) specially the cups for drinking Solna 
were arranged in pairs, stated as one of the meanifigs of 
the word dmida ( VIII. 1. 15). Oblation 

is mentioned as havi, a special form of whicJi was known as 
sa/ninayya (III. 1. 129), said to consist of milk taken from 
a cow on the eye of the new moon, mixed with the next 
day’s milk, and then offered along with clarified butter. 
The inter-mixing of the two days’ milk seems to be res- 
ponsible for the peculiar name. 

Special kinds of vedis were made in some sacrifices 
twice or thrice as large as the usual size, called dvist&o&i 
trist&va (V. 4. 84). Like the regulation to form 
different names of fires (III. 2. 92), there is a provision to 
form the names of special bricks with which fire altars 
were constructed (IV. 4. 125, Tadvgnssamupadhmo 
mantra itishtakasu lukcha matoh). According to this 
rule an important word occuring in the mantra used for 
laying a brick was used as the basis of naming it. Such 
examples of brick names as Varchasya, Tejasya, Payasyd 
and Retasyd were ancient words which have been only 
grammatically dealt with by Panini. Special reference 
is made to bricks called Ai'oinl (IV. 4. 126). 

• 

Priests. 

The term ritvij (III. 2. 59) denoted all the 
different kinds of priests employed at the sacrifices. 
It appears that the priests were of the Brahmauft 
cast© as in the Vedic period {Vedic Index, I. 112). This 
is suggested by the example artvijlno BrsJAwvQ>(i^ on 
Pspini (V. 1. 71) in which a person qualified to ofl^oiate 
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as priest is mentioned. The priest with reference to his 
duties in officiating at the sacrifice on behalf of the 
Yajamdm was called yajaka, and it is implied in Panini’s 
rule II. 2. 9 that yajaka was used as an epithet of the 
priest in conjunction with the caste of the sacrificer, e g., 
Brdh'nui'Q4iyQjaka, Kshatriyayajaka. Selection of priests 
depended on their special knowledge of the ritual of the 
sacrifice for which they were invited to officiate. Panini 
refers to the emergence of specialists who made an ex- 
haustive study of the complicated Spma sacrifices like 
Agnishtoma and Vajapeya, and on account of their deep 
learning and mastery of the rituals were celebrated by 
special designations borrowed from the names of Kratus 
(IV. 2. 60). Whenever there was a proposal to inaugu- 
rate an important sacrifice the invitation would naturally 
be sent to such adepts. They were supposed to cultivate 
along with their pupils {Tadadhtte tadveda) advanced 
studies of highly specialized sacrificial lore. 

In the developed ritual which we find in the Brah- 
manas the number of priests was sixteen, who were tech- 
nically classed in four groups (see Vedic Index I. 113 for 
their names). Of the priests connected with the Rigveda 
Pspini mentions Hota, Pra^asta (VI. 4. 11), and Gravastut 
(III. 2. 177). The Pra^asts was also known as Maitra- 
varuna. The Gravastut praised the stones {gravd) for 
pressing Soma. The Hota sang the yajyd and anuvdkys 
verses. Amongst the Samaveda priests the TJdgata is 
mentioned in a sutra (V. 1. 129) which also includes his 
assistant Pratiharta in the gana. The duties of the vari- 
ous priests were indicated 1^ special words formed by the 
addition of suffixes to their names, those of the TJdgata 
being known as audg&tra. 

Of the Yajurveda priests the Adhvaryu is mentioned 
with his assistant Neshta (IV. 3.123; VI. 4. 11); the 
latter belonged to the ritual of a Soma sacrifice and was 
so called from his chief function to lead forward the wife 
pf the sacrificer. The importance of the Adhvaryu in- 
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creased with the growth of the complicated ritual in 
which differences of opinion must have naturally arisen. 
It appears that the followers of each special recension of 
the Yajurveda adopted the ritualistic peculiarities of 
their own school. The double insistence on variations of 
ritual according to locality and the Vedic recension 
(afhfiaya) must have resulted in the growth of special 
Adhvaryu priests who were designated by distinctive 
names. This is fully reflected in sutra VI. 2. 10 
(Ad/ivaryu-kashayayor-jdtau); the priests belonging to 
east India who appear to be adherents of the White 
Yajurveda were called Prachyadhvar 5 ru, and the followers 
of the special schools of the Black Yajurveda were dis- 
tinguished by the names of their isJchds as Kathadhvaryu, 
Kalapadhvaryu, etc. The duties of Adhvaryu were called 
ddhvaryam (IV. 3. 123). 

Brahma (V. 1. 136), Agnidha (VIII. 2. 92) and Hots 
(VI. 4. 11) are the priests connected with the Atharva- 
veda whose names occur in the Ashtadhyayl. Even before 
Panini the office of the Brahma had evolved into that of 
the general supervisor of the ritual. This is proved by 
his duties {karma) being indicated by the special word 
Brahmatva (V. 2. 136) which was expressive of a digni- 
fied position above the rest. Moreover the epithet Maha- 
Brahma (V. 4. 105) seems to have been derived from the 
privileged position of the Brahma priests. 

The sons of ritvijs have been specially noticed in 
sutra VI. 2. 133 as Hotuh'putra, and the reason for such 
names being applied to sons from the calling of their 
father appears to be that they continued in the same profes- 
sion and probably acted as assistants in the ritual in the 
company of their elders. 

Mantra Recitation. 

A Yajfla implies the worship of the deities with the 
recitation of mantrRs {mantrakara/n^, I. 3. 25). Joint re- 
citation distinguished by clear uttering of tone and accent 
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was called samuchcharwn4i (I. 3. 48). Invocation of deities 
was called nihava and abhihdva (III. 3. 72). Pauini 
gives special rules of accentuation prevailing in the 
recitation of particular yajna formulas, e.g., the vowel of 
ye forming part of the sentence Ye yajdmaJie was uttered 
with circumflex accent (pluta) only during the progress 
of the sacrifice (VIII. 2. 88). This formula bears the 
name of dgurtaf which was the same as a,bhigurta, al- 
ways preceding the chanting of the Ydjyd mantras by 
the Hota (Haug, Ait. Br. xviii). 

The^ dgurta formula was followed by the pronounc- 
ing of the Yajya mantra itself which was the most im- 
portant part of the duties of a Hota. From Panini we 
learn that the last syllable of the Yajya verse was made 
pluta (Vni. 2. 90, Ydjydntah). 

The Ydjyd or the sacrificial verse is the soul of each 
oblation in the sacrifice. To mark the end of each Ydjyd 
the Hotfi priest exclaimed the FattsAaf-formula. Imme- 
diately after hearing it the Adhvaryu priest cast the 
oblation offered to the deity into the fire. The Vaushat- 
formula was pronounced with the pluta accent (of. sutra 
VIII. 2. 91). 

Panini also deals with the two important formulas 
uttered by the Adhvaryu and the Agnidhra. As often as 
the Adhvaryu has to commence a set of oblations he ad- 
dresses to the Agnidhra priest who is the protector of 
the sacrifice the formula '0 srdvaya’. This is known as 
Agnit-presharpi (VIII. 2. 92). To this the Agnidhra 
responds by saying 'Astu ^raushaV. 

Pauini teaches that the first vowel in ^raushat and 
the first and second in 0 h'Soaya are to be pronounced in 
the pluta- way, i.e., with three moras (Haug. Ait. 
Br, xvii). Of greater interest is Panini’s allusion to the 
doctrine of Bilcairuti, tonelessness or monotony of pro- 
nunciation in the Yajflas. This means that toneless 
muttering of hymns had begun to be practised in sacri- 
fices, a proof of the grwing laxity jn pronouncing the 
F. 1 
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axxmi (I. 2. 34). There were three exceptions to the rule 
of Ekairuti, viz., silent muttering {jctfa), pronouncing the 
sixteen Nyuhkha Omkaras and in chanting Ssmans. Eka- 
kruti is recognised in the Taittiriya Prati^akhya as sarvom 
ekamayan, ‘all-in-one accent^ (T. Pr. XV. 9). It appears 
that even the advocates of the absence of accentuation 
favoured the optional pronouncing of vaushat with an 
acute accent {uchchaistardm vd Vashtkdrah, I. 2. 35). 
Eanini’s own view seems to be for fluta accent as given in 
sutra VIII. 2. 91. The Subrahmanya formula which gave 
its name to an assistant of the Udgata priest who recited 
it, also had its definite rules of accentuation taught by 
Panini (I. 2. 37-38). It was a loud invocation addressed 
to Indra in the Jyotishtoma and other Soma sacrifices (cf . 
Kulluka on Manu, IX. 126; Haug. Ait. Br. p. 260). 

Vfdydj was the special name (III. 2. 73) denoting 
the eleven short formulas (samitdram gachchka svdha, etc.) 
collected in Yajurveda VI. 21. Eeference is also made 
to the Sdmidhenl verses of the Rigveda known by the 
special name Dhydyyd (HI. 1 . 129), and to the Praydja and 
Anuydja portions at the beginning and end of sacrifices 
(VII. 3. 62). 

The mention of these minute details very clearly 
shows that the great grammarian was in touch with the 
living tradition of the sacrificial ritual. Far from being 
a thing of the past the Yaifias appear to be still a moving 
force in the lives of the people, who were inspired by the 
ideal of spiritual purity and progress inculcated by the 
Yajflika philosophy. The title futakratu seems to have 
assumed a new significance, denoting the man whose mind 
^as purified by the potions of Soma quaffed at the Kratu 
sacrifices. His wife, Patni, who was his partner in the 
sacrifices {Yajna-samyoga, IV. 1. 33) shared in the dis- 
tinction under the ennobling appellaion of putakratsyl 
(IV. 1. 36). 

The institution of the yajnds had a vital economic 
interest for the officiating priests y^'ho received thq dlakshi- 
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tja or .the sacrificitj fees. In respect of their distri* 
bution detailed instructions are contained in the law- 
books. Pfinini’s reference to various kinds of d(ikshiin^ 
shows that they were current in his days. We are told 
that' the name of the particular sacrificial guerdon was 
derived from the name of the sacrifice at the end of whieh 
it was paid {Tasya cha doJcshin^ yajnaJchyehhyah, V. 1. 
95). .The illustrations given refer to the fees paid at the 
Eajasuya, Viajapeya and Agnishtoma sacrifices. The 
words dakshintya and dakshinya were applied .to one 
whose merits entitled him to receive the proper dakshina 
(V, 1. 69). The social relationships between the priests 
and the yajamdnas arising out of sacrifices constituted one 
of the happiest features of domestic life. Patafijali refers 
to the srauva sambandha (relationship through sruva or 
ladle ^ I. 119) to be as much a reality as other relationships 
contracted through money (drtha), blood iyauna) and edu- 
cation {mavJcha). His reference .to priests wearing red 
turbans {tohitoshryiska, I. 426) seems to be taken from real 
life. 


3. ASCETICS 

There are casual, references in- the Ashtadhygyi to 
another phase of life which found j.ts expression in the 
institution of Sanyasa. It was a recognized means of 
seeking fulfilment of one’s spiritual aspirations. The 
religious mendicant is referred to as hhikshu (III. 2. 
168) and also as hhikshachara (III. 2. 17). The ordinary 
beggar Vas distinguished by the name bhikshdka (HI. 
2. 155). Privrdjaka too seems to have been ap- 
plied jto a religious ascetic (VI. 1. 154). Panini mentions 
both the orthodox Brahmanical ascetics and the heretical 
sects. The reference to ascetics studying the Bhikshu- 
sutras promulgated by Para^arya (IV. 3. 110) affords 
8.trong proof of the fact that monks of the religious order 
following the school of Para^arya, were known to 
Pmiini, He also mentions other classes of bhikshus, e.g.., 
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those who followed the spiritual discipline t&ughii by the 
teacher Karmanda (IV. 3. 111). 

The life of a bhikshu or a religious ascetic who con- 
sciously adopted that path for his spiritual well-being was 
governed by the ideal of tapas on account of which he 
was also called a tapasa (III. 2. 103) or tapasvin (V. 2. 
102). The actual performance of tapas is also alluded to 
(III. 1. 15). Panini’s reference to kiml, daml, yogi, 
vivekl, tyagl (III. 2. 142) implies such moral and spiri- 
tual virtues as are cultivated by those devoted to the pur- 
suit of higher life. The epithets dsnta, ianta (VII. 2. 27) 
signify control of the senses and the mind respectively. 
The word yogi, although its meaning is unexplained, pro- 
bablv had reference to those who were adherents of the 
Yoga way of life. 

A recluse subsisted on what he obtained by begging. 
Papini uses the word sarvsnriMrui to denote a person who 
could eat any kind of food (V. 2. 9) and this is understood 
by the Ka^ika to refer to a monk (bhikshu) who had no 
scruples in accepting his food from any giver. 
There were others who followed a more rigorous course 
by gleaning corn {Unchhati, IV. 4. 32), Those living by 
the unchhavritti held stock of corn to last for some time. 
There is an interesting word to be considered in this con- 
nection. In sutra VI. 2. 9 Panini uses the word iarada 
meaning ‘new’. Literally idrada signifies that which be- 
longs to §arad or autumn. The transition of meaning 
can be explained like this. Manu ordains that the mmi 
should glean his stock of corn twice in the year; this 
was therefore called vajsanta and ^drada respectively 
in relation to the two crops harvested in the two seasons 
(Manu, VJ. 11). It is also laid down that he should 
change his clothing and corn in the month of A^^vayuja, 
i.e., in the beginning of autumn (Manu. VI. 15). P 
would thus appear that fresh stocks were obtained in 
l§arad by the forest-dwelling retiuses; thus idrada signi- 
fying fresh stocks of the autumn season eventually ac- 
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quired the meaning ‘new’. ^ The staff, antelope-skin {da'n4ar 
jind, V. 2. 76) and a kamaijdalu must have formed part 
of a monk’s bare equipment. The word naikatika which 
Pgnini derives in the sense of one who has taken his 
abode in proximity {nikate vasati, IV. 4. 73) is taken by the 
commentators to refer to a monk who has become a Vana- 
prastha and who in obedience to the rules of his order took 
lodgings in the vicinity of the village. Similarly kaukk- 
utika which Panini regulates as a noun is taken by the 
Ka^ika to refer to a mendicant who walked with his gaze 
feed on the ground to avoid harming life (IV.4.46), 

All ascetics were not uniform in observing the discip- 
line of their order. There were sham ascetics too who 
brought ill-fame to their class. For example, one who 
adopted the monk’s emblems of dwnda and a]ina to serve 
his selfish ends was condemned as a hypocrite {dsnda 
jinika, V. 2. 76, dambhika according to Ka^ika). 

'Ayaji^ula. 

Pajoini refers to ayahSvlika as one who served his 
purpose by the method of oyahSula or the iron-spike - 
method (V. 2. 76). Pataftjali’s comment on this sutra 
is of great historical interest. Discussing the meaning 
of ayah^la he says that if it literally means an iron- 
spike the word so formed will apply to a iSiva-Bhagavata 
which is not the intention of Panini ’s sutra. Therefore 
ayaMula signifies violent methods and the man who takes 
recourse to them was nicknamed dyaMulika (Bhashya, 
II. 3^). Patafljali here gives the information that there 
was a sect of the Siva-Bhagavatas (who worshipped §iva as 
Bhagavan) whose special distinctive emblem while appea- 
ring in public was an iron spike or spear {Ind. Ant., 1912, 
p. 272). This proves the existence of the Siva-Bhagavata 
cult in the time of Patafijali. 

Maskarin. 

Pacini makes the simple statement that Maskarin 
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was, a ‘parivrajaka (V'l. 1. 154, Maskara-maskari'^u 
ve^uparivrsjakayoh). Maskarin is {taken to refer to 
Maskari Goi^ala, the founder of the Ajivika order who 
was' a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. We are in- 
debted to Patanjali for a very trustworthy hint in this 
direction. He writes : ‘A Maskari praivrajaka is so 
called not because there is a maskara (bamboo staff) with 
him. What else then is the explanation 1 ‘Do not perform 
works, seek peace as the highest end’, this is his teaching, 
therefore is he called a Maskarin’ (JiT 

Bhashya, IL 96). We 
have no doubt that Patafijali’s reference to the philosophy 
of non-aetion as taught by Maskari makes him identical 
with the great teacher Makkhali Gosala. He was a 
Determinist who ascribed every cause to Fate or Destiny 
{niyatt). He held that the attainment of any given con- 
dition or character does not depend eiher on one’s own 
acts, or on the acts of another, or on human effort. .There 
is no such thing as power or energy or human strength and 
vigour. All teings are bent this way and that by 
their fate. In his system chance has no place {yadrich- 
chha), but every thing is ordained by an immutable Fate 
(yiyati) {Diet, of t'ali Proper Names, IJ. 398). Accor- 
ding to the Buddhist books Makkhali was considered by the 
'Buddha as the most dangerous of heretical teachers. 

This identification of Maskari with the founder of 
the Ajivika sect is of great importance for the relative 
chronology of Panini himself. There is one more evidence 
in the Ashtadhyayi which supports the assumpl^n of 
Panini’s knowledge of the philosophical school to which 
Makkhali belonged. Paiiini refers to three kinds of 
philosophic beliefs (mati), viz. Astika, Ndstika and 
Daishfika (IV. 4. 60). Panini’s mati corresponds to 
dit^hi of Buddhist works signifying a philosophic doc- 
trine. The Astika philosophers were those whom the 
Buddhist books call IssArakaranmadi or the theists who 
held that every thing in the universe originated from the 
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Supreme Being {ayam loko issaranimmito) (Mehta, Pre- 
Puddhist Indici, p. 333). The I'^Sstika philosophers cor- 
respond to those who are called Natthikaditthi in Buddhist 
works {Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p, 330, C. D. Chatterji, 
A Hist. Character in the Eteign of Asoka). These included 
the Annihilationist school of another great teacher Ajita 
Kesakambali (ito paralokayatansm n* atthi, ayam loko 
ucchijjatiy Jat. V. 239). This was a materialistic doctrine 
famous as the Loktyata school. The third category of 
thinkers who are mentioned as Daishtika by Panini certain- 
ly refers to the followers of the determinist philosophy 
preached by Mukkhali Gosala who repudiated the 
utility of karma as a means of directing the lot of human 
beings. 

In the canonical scriptures of the Jains, Mankhali 
Gosala has been mentioned as Gosala Mankhaliputta 
{Vvosagodosao, Hoernle,' p. 97), while in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts he figures under the name of Maskari 
Gosaliputra {Diryavadana, p. 143) (Chatterji, op. cit. p. 
331, yrho concludes ’that Makkhali was undoubtedly a 
Maskari ascetic). It must be added that the views of this 
teacher were not unknown in the Brahmanical literary 
tradition as is shown by the mention of the views of a 
teacher called Maiiki who discarded the doctrine of ener- 
gism (jpauriLsha), advocated a belief in destiny alone 
(&vddham Ki daivamevedam hathe naiv&sti paurusham) 
and preached nirveda (cf . the doctrine of ^anti attributed 
to Masliari in the Bhashya), as the best policy (Santipar- 
van, chap. 177, verses 1-14). As Mr. Chatterji has sh(fwn 
there were various traditions about the accurate form of 
Gosala’s name, Mafikhali was the form according to the 
Jaina Prakrit and a tradition in the Bhagavati Sutra 
makes him the son of a mendicant or begger {maiikha, 
Bhag. Sutra XV. 1). There can be no doubt that the form 
Mlahki as given in the Mahabharata represents nothing 
olse but the name of Mankhali Gosala. Panini explains 
Qbi^ala'aa the epithet of one ‘born in a cowshed’ (sutra IV . 
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3. 36.) which accords with the traditional explanation of 
this part of Mahkkhali’s name. 

SramanJi. 

Panini refers to Sramancis in the sutra Kumdra 
iramanddibhih (II. 1. 70) which is interpreted as referr- 
ing to kumdri ^ramand, a virgin who is a iramajpa, 
nun. It is a Karmadharaya compound. In effect the 
phrase denoted an unmarried woman who instead of choos- 
ing the path of householder’s life entered the order of 
Sramana ascetics. This sutra is connected with another 
in the Asht-adhyayT, viz., KumdraScha (VI. 2. 26) which 
regulates the accent of the word kumdra in such compound 
words as kumdra-^ramand and others of this class. The 
group also includes kumdra-'pravrajitd and kumdra-' 
tdpasi. 

It is of special importance to determine the religious 
affiliation of the Sramana monks. Fatafijali makes a 
statement that the Sramanas and the Brahmanas belong- 
ed to different religious groups whose antagonism was of 
a permanent nature (Yeshdm cha virodhah id^vatikaJit 
Panini II. 4. 9, ityasydvakd^ah, ^ramauM-Brahrmnam, 
Bhashya, I. 476 on sutra II. 4. 12). It -shows that the 
term Sramana denoted the non-Brahmanical ascetics in the 
time of Pataftjali. 

This view of Pataftjali is borne out by the unani- 
mous testimony of the Buddhist literature in which the 
Brahmanas and Sramanas are always placed under differ- 
ent 'camps. There is no doubt that in the oldest Srauta- 
sutra literature the meaning of §ramana is an ascetic in 
general, for example, in Baudhayana a muni is described 
as hamana and asked to offer puro^dJka to Agnj standing 
knee-deep in the waters of the Sarasvati (Baud. §.S. XVI, 
30 ASB, edit. p. 276). Another passage of the Adipar- 
van (Critical Ed 206. 3) which mentions the forest-dwell- 
ing Sramanas following Arjuna in the initial stages of 
his wanderings, leaves the question open. But if we 
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turn to the Buddhist books the Sramana is always a non- 
Brahmanical ascetic and in most cases a Buddhist monk. 
The Alabu king addresses the Bodhisattva as Samana 
(Jat. III. 40). The Udana says that there were very 
many and various sectaries of Sramanas and Brahmanas, 
all Parivrajakas, followers of different Ditthis, i.e., 
Dari^anas or Systems, and organisations {sathbahuld ndna- 
titthiyd SamancbrBrdhmarf^ paribbdjakd ndnddiUhikd 
ndnd ditthi nissaycMiissitd, P.T.S. edition, p. 66-67). The 
Ahguttara (IV. 35) mentions two classes of ascetics 
whom it calls Parivrajakas, grouped into (1) Brahmanas 
and (2) Annatitthiyas, i.e., other non-Brahmanical asce- 
tics. The Greek writers also speak of the Sramanas as 
non-Brahmanical ascetics. According to another prin- 
ciple of division Strabo notes two sects of philosophers, 
one of which he calls the Brahmanas and the other the 
Garmanes (Strabo, XV. l.*59) McCrindle remarks that 
the word Garmanes is beyond question an erroneous tran- 
scription for Sarmanes, which represents the Sanskrit 
Sramana (McCrindle, 1901, p. 65, footnote). By the time 
of Asoka the term Sramana was exclusively used for 
Buddhist monks or Bhikshus. What may be definitely 
stated about the pre-Asokan period is that the word 
l§ramana was applied to all ascetics other than those 
following the Brahmanical systems of thought. Schwan- 
beck supported the view that the Sarmanes of Megasthenes 
were Buddhist (McCrindle, 1901, p. 65, footnote). Bevan 
goes to the other extreme when he says that the descrip- 
tion of M^asthenes ‘applies to Brahmin ascetics rather 
than to Buddhists.’ (C.H.I., 'I. 420). The correct posi- 
tion seems to be as suggested by the Buddhist works, viz., 
that the philosopher ascetics were of two classes, Brah- 
manas and Annatitthiyas. Leaving aside the Brahmanas 
(cf. the compound expression Sramana-'Brahmana), the 
Sramanas stand for the rest of the religious monks. 
According to Ihe Greek writers also the Sramanas includ- 
ed more than one denomination, e.g., the Hylobioi were 
P. 6 
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one class of them : ‘Of the Sarmanes the most honour< 
able he (Megasthenes) says, are those called Hylobioi,' 
(Strabo, ibid, p. 67). The Sskya monks or the followers 
of the Buddha who are often mentioned with the Ajivikas 
were of course another. The word Hylobioi has baffled 
correct restoration. Prof. C. D. Chatter ji takes them to 
be Ajivikas. This would make the followers of Gosala 
one class amongst the Sramana mendicants. Megasthenes 
as reported by Strabo, after mentioning the lower order 
of gramana monks who profess divination, says : ‘Others 
again there are of a higher and finer sort, though even 
these will allow themselves to make use of popular ideas 
about hell, of those ideas at any rate which seem to make 
for godliness and purity of life.’ (C.H.I., I. 420). It 
appears that these Sramanas of a higher and finer sort 
were in reality the Buddhist monks. The account of 
their belief in ''pofular ideas cd>out hell, of those ideas at 
any ra4,e which seem to make for godliness and 'purity of 
life* is a clue to their identification, since the Buddhist 
books frequently describe the horrors of hell as a deter- 
rant from sin and the glories of heaven as a persuasive 
argument to draw people to a religious life. 

The Gireek account of the divisions of §ramana monk 
closes with the statement : ‘In the case of some Sara- 
manes, women are also permitted to share in the philo- 
sophic life, on the condition of observing sexual conti- 
nence like the men’ (C.H.I., I. 420). This statement 
about women being admitted to the Sramana order of 
monks and taking the vow of celibate life, confirms the 
statement of Panini about kumafi or unmarried women 
joining the order of the Sramana monks. It is known 
that Gautama Buddha had lifted the ban on women join- 
ing the Sangha. In the Brahmanical books this privilege 
is not extended to women who are allowed to enter only 
the Vsnaprastha order with their husbands. The prac- 
tice of initiating women into pravrajya was strictly for- 
bidden by Kautilya {striyam cha pravrajayatal!,, Arth. !!• 
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1), who also penalises the feasting of Sakya and Ajivika 
monks at a yajna or irsddha ceremony (Arth. III. 20); 
The indication therefore is that the entry of unmarried 
women into the ascetic order presupposed by Psnini’s 
term kuman-hamana was a typically Buddhist institu- 
tion. 

Fanini also refers to the monk’s robes as chlvara. 
It appears as the denominative root (^madhstu) sarnchlvor 
rayate^ *he donns the robe, i.e., assumes the role of a 
monk. (III. 1. 20). In the Jatakas the word chlvara 
is applied only to monk’s dress (cf. tichimra, Jat. 111. 
471; Tpamsukula chlvara, Jst. IV. 114). 

Pacini derives the word Arhat to denote a specially 
praiseworthy person {Arhdh 'prasamsdyam. III. 2. 133). 
The state of being an Arhat was noted as drhantya 
{arhato num, cha) (V. 1. 24, gam-rntra arhato num cha). 

It appears that the word ydydmra (III. )2. 176) 
‘one in the habit of wandering’ also denoted a wandering 
class of mendicants, mentioned in the Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra. 


4. Religious Practices and Beliefs. 

Religious practices of greater import such as the per* 
formances of yajhas a^d the worship of gods have been des- 
cribed above. Domestic rites of lesser importance are 
also alluded to in the Ashtadhyayi, for example, the 
Chandrayana vow (V. 1. 72), and the practice of reli- 
gious recitation I. 2. 34) are mentioned. One who 

took the vow of silence was called vdchamyama (III 2. 
40) and one who took the vow to sleep on hard ground as 
part of his discipline (vrctta) was called sths^ila, an 
epithet applicable to a Brahmachdri or a hhikshu (IV. 2. 
15). One who performed silent japa as a habit of life was 
known as janjapuka (III. 3. 166). But Pa?ini also 
refers to the practice of ja^a being improperly followed 
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{Bhavagarhdyara, jadijapyate. III. 1. 24). Beferenoe is 
also mt^e to the offering of ball, prchably to various 
minor classes of deities (11. 1. 36). Patafijali refers to 
Maharaja-hali offered to the Maharaja class of deities or 
the Lokapalas. Special food articles selected for prepar- 
ing hali were known as baleya (V. 1. 13). 

Sraddha. 

Reference has already been made to the fire Kavya- 
vshana (III. 2. 65) which was used at the irdddha cere- 
mony. J'he Pitris or the manes are mentioned as devata, 
deities for whom oblations were made (IV. 2. 31, Pitriya 
under the context Sajsya demt^. The great iraddha cere- 
mony held in the Sarat season (the Pitrifaksha in Ai^vina) 
has been mentioned as ^aradika krsddha (IV. 3. 12). One 
who had dined at a irdddha was distinguished as iraddhi 
and haddhika ( V. 2. 85). Katyayana in- 

forms us that this epithet was applied to the Brahmana 
only on that particular day (II. 389). The necessity for 
this qualifying word seems to have arisen from the fact 
that the iraddha-bhoji was required to perform the neces- 
sary expiation for his spritual purification on that same 
day. For example a iraddhika Brahmachdrt would be 
distinguished as such from his other class mates because 
his attendance at lessons would he waived on that day in 
order to enable him to perform the necessary japa. 

Religious tonsure was also in vogue {madrat pariva- 
parw, Y. 4. 67), the tonsurer was known as madrakdra or 
madrakara (III. 2. 44). 

Poptdar Beliefs. 

Belief in divination from bodily signs is definitely 
mentioned in sutra III. 2. 52 (Laksha/y,e jdya-patyosh tak 
as read with III. 2. 53) in which the marks on the body 
of husband or wife are interpreted in relation to their 
effects on each ottier. Numerous references to Angavidya 
(divination from bodily signs) are found in Buddhist and 
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Jaina works. Reference is also made to vvpra4na or inter- 
rogating a foreteller about the future good luck of a 
person; the sutra {Itadfilkshyoryasya vi'pra^nah (I. 4. 39) 
seeks to regularize the linguistic form of the expression in 
this connection, e.g., Devadattsya Ikshate, ‘He is con- 
sidering the future of Devadatta.’ 

Belief in the efficacy of mantras to captivate the 
heart of others is shown by the reference to vaiikaraim 
mantras known as hridym {hridaya-handhana mantra, IV. 
4. 96). The idea of the auspiciousness of certain days 
and nights was also developed and they were distinguish- 
ed from others as 'puny-aha (V. 4. 90) and punyardtra iy . 
4. 87). Katyayana devotes a varttika to the mention oi 
lucky recitations under the name of punyaJiavdchana (V. 
1. 111). The idea of pdpa and punya arising out of 
human actions was fully developed {saptamydh puny am, 
VI. 2. 152), p&pa and punya being conceived in relation 
to evil and good actions, and the doers thereof desig- 
nated as papakrit, punyakrit, sukarantaknt (III. 2. 89). 
Transgression of right moral conduct is referred to as 
kshiyd; such lapses were expressed by special linguistic 
forms, firstly by using the exclamatory particle ha (VHI. 
1. 60), and secondly by pronouncing the verb with the 
pluta accent (VIII. 2. 104). The recognition of such 
heinous crimes as bhraunnhatya (VI. 4. 174) and Brahma 
hatyd (III. 2. 87) must have been accompanied by proper 
expiatory penances. 

On the other hand moral virtues were looked upon 
v?ith due honour. A person who was self-controlled in 
body and mind was called ^aml-dami (III. 2. 142) or 
ddnta-^dnta (VII. 2. 27). Cardinal moral and spiritual 
qualities such as prajhd, iraddha, tapa, tydga, viveka and 
dharma, are referred to. These were significant virtues 
and their acceptance as elements of an ideal moral life 
constitutes an important chapter in the history of Hindu 
ethics. The ideal of moral perfection unfolded by Valmiki 
in the case of Ri^S in the first chapter of the Ramayana is 
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a standard code of moral and physical virtues. Ethical 
progress in its early stages conformed to this simple but 
vigorous pattern. 

The performance of Ishfa and ^rta was a matter 
of some consequence earning the social distinction of 
ishtl and "purti (V. 2. 88). Those who had faith in the 
religious efficacy of gifts and endowments dedicated a 
portion of their wealth for the fulfilment of dharma. 
This procedure known as upayoga (I. 3. 32) and vyaya (I. 
3. 36) was suitably expressed by linguistic forms taught 
in the sutras, as scbhasram prakurute, sahasram vinayte, 
‘he endows or earmarks for religious purposes a thousand 
rupees.’ 

Dhartna. 

The word dharma has a three-fold sense in the Ashta- 
dhyayl. . Firstly it retains its primary meaning of custom 
or what the law-books prefer to call by the name of 
ifhdra, as the Ka^ika explains in sutra IV. 4. 47. That 
which was in accordance with custom was called dharmya 
(IV. 4. 92, dharmadanapete). In this sense Panini uses 
dharmya to indicate the customary dues which were real- 
ized in certain transactions (VI. 2. 65, of. Kai^ika dharm- 
yam itydcharaniyatam deyamuchyate). Even the charges 
levied as toll-tax are called dharmya because the sanction 
of custom regulated such payments, and not the secular 
authority of a king. The other meaning of dharma is 
religious merit or virtuous conduct, as in the expression 
dharmam charati dhdrmikaTi (IV. 4. 41). The third mean- 
ing of dharma has reference to the Dharma-sutras which 
were the products of the various Vedia school 
IV. 2. 46). 


5. PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 
IntelUctual Ferment. 

The philosophic thought of ancient India in the 
period from about the seventh century B.C. was marked 
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by a new awakening and upheaval unprecedented in its 
history. It led to the foundation of various schools cen- 
tering round different doctrines as to the ultimate cause 
and nature of the world and soul. The atmosphere was 
charged with a keen intellectual ferment as if a new god ' 
of wisdom had stepped in to preside over the times. We 
trace this deity aptly called Jna, in the Sveta^vatara 
Upanishad, which preserves on the Brahmanical side the 
best record of the intellectual unrest of which the Buddhist 
literature presents a graphic picture (Sv. Up. VI. 16-17). 
Panini also mentions Jnah (III. 1. 136) as an independent 
term signifying ‘One who knows*. It appears that the 
monosyllabic Jna represented in the completest manner the 
ideal of the Sophistic movement characteristic of Indian 
philosophy from the time of the Upanishads which found 
its maximum eloquence in the time of Buddha and Maha- 
vira. It is to the intellectual traditions of this epoch that 
we may trace such, otherwise queer, expressions as Jnandm 
Brohmanandm apatyam, a descendant of those Brahmanas 
who professed to know and who shared in the sophistic 
ferment. (Bhashya II. 190). Patafijali, too, refers to 
this deity of thought Jna devata to whom honour was 
bestowed by householders cooking a special sthalipaJca {Jna 
devatosya sth^vpskasya Jnah sthSlipakaJ^, Bhashya, III. 
232). Papini refers to a philosophical doctrine promulgat- 
ed by a thinker as mati (IV. 4. 60) and the means of know- 
ledge as matya {matasya karanam, IV. 4. 97). 


Various Schools. 

Panini classifies the views of various philosophical 
thinkers under three categories according to the basic 
point of view implied in their teachings. They were 
Astika. Nostika and Daishtika (siftci ft? IV . 4. 
60). A list of the principal philosophic doctrines or maiis 
is preserved in the Sveta^vatara Up. (I. 2). At the head 
of the list appears Kola or Time as the cause of the world 
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corresponding to Kslavada, the doctrine of Time of the 
Buddhist literature as presented in the Mulaparivaya 
Jataka (II. pp. 260-1). It is highly elaborated in the 
Mahabharata (Asyamedha 44, cf. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist 
India). In Panini’s own view the time-denoting words 
had attained the status of a devata fit to be worshipped 
(IV. 2. 34), and star-names and seasons were similarly 
deified. Next in the list is svabhaw, a view which had its 
counterpart in the Buddhist Akiriya-vada, i.e., the view 
of Non -causation. Ya^richchhd or the view of fortuitous 
origin was represented by the Ahetuvadins who put for- 
ward the hypothesis of chance. The Niyativada or the 
Fatalist doctrine corresponds to the Determinist school ad- 
vocated by Makkhali Gosala. The view of the Bhutas 
(the four material elements) creating the world was re- 
presented in the Materialistic doctrine of the Loksyata 
school whose materialism was represented by the followers 
of the Annihilationist school, (the Uchchhedavadins). 
Yoni or the privileged incidence of birth as the one 
root-cause directing the world of men and animals was 
probably represented by the Militarist doctrine {Khattavij- 
jaVada Jat. V. 240) which believed in the efficacy of power- 
politics to rectify human ills. Lastly the Purusha or Deva^ 
mahimd as the sole cause of the universe is represented in 
the Jataka by Issarakdranmoda (Jat. V. 238). The author 
of the §vet. Up., who is an advocate of Purmhavada, re- 
fers to the other schools of thinkers, like the’ advocates of 
Svabhdva and Kdla, as 'parimuhyamsna, or heretical views 
conflicting with the true faith. 

This enumeration of philosophical schools in an 
Upanishad and the Maha-Bodhi Jataka (V. 208, ff. Jat. 
No. 528) is very remarkable and the chief amongst them 
can be traced in the AshtadhySyi. For example, the 
Astika-vada is the Theistic school of Purusha or Issard- 
kdrana/oddu. We know that the orthodox or the Brah- 
manical thought lent its greatest weight in support 
exposition of this school of which the climax was reached 
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in the Vedanta sutras. Fortunately Panini also mentions 
by name the Bhikshu-sutras of Para^arya (IV. 3. 110) which 
apparently was the name of the earliest Vedanta trea- 
tise written in sutra form. It is possible that a few modi- 
fications were subsequently made in the original text, but 
that the nucleus certainly existed in Panini’s time cannot 
be disputed. The Jt*urusha or Adhystma school ultimate- 
ly absorbed other minor doctrines of Prana, Jyoti, etc., as 
the supreme cause by evolving a synthesis of all causes in 
Purtisha. In course of time other views of matter and the 
world aligned themselves with that one view so that the 
doctrine of Astikavada became synonymous with a host of 
orthodox schools. 

Panini’s Ndstikamati similarly represents the views 
of those who were opposed to the school of Purusha. They 
comprised philosophers of various denominations, such as 
the believers in Svahhdva (Non-causationists), Yadrichchhs, 
(Fortuitous Originists, Ahetuvadins), Bhutan (Materia- 
lists of which Ajita Kesakambalin was the famous ex- 
ponent) and Niyati (Determinists). Of these Nastika 
schools Panini has specially noted the name of Maskari 
(Makkhali Qosala) and Dishtamati or the view of Niyati 
which as we have discussed above was based on the re- 
pudiation of the eflficacy of actions (kiriyd) and human 
endeavour (viriya). His followers were the Daishtikas 
or the Determinists. 

Lokayata. 

The name of this school which upheld the theory of 
elements as the prime cause {Bhutavada and Uchchheda- 
vada) is not found in sutra proper but occupies the second 
place in the Ukthadigana (IV. 2. 60) which a teacher 
and a pupil of this doctrine were both known as Lokdya- 
tika. Therp is a strong probability that the name Loka- 
ya4a in this group was read by Paijini himself and that 
the deponents and followers of this school were known to 
him. Kautilya refers to the Loksif<ii>t(k school {Arth. p. 6). 

F. 6 
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Its antiquity is also shown by a reference in the Dighani- 
kaya and the mention of a Brshmana well-versed in 
Lokayata doctrine asking the Buddha a series of questions 
(Samyuttanikaya, DPPN, II. 787). In a Jataka we find 
reference to the Lokayatika doctrine (twj sem Lokdyatikam, 
VI. 286). The Kamasutra quotes two wordly-wise sayings 
of the Lokayatikas, and 

^ (Kam. l. 2. 30), which is equal to ‘A bird in 

hand is worth two in the bush’ . There is an interesting 
reference in Patafljali, Varnikd Bhdgurl Lokdyatasya, 
i.a., a specimen of the Lokayata (doctrine) is the 
view of Bhaguri (Bhashya, II. 325; VTI. 3. 45) which 
shows that Bhaguri was a famous exponent of the 
Lokayata' school. (Cf . also vartikd BJidgurl Lokdyatasya, 
i.e., the Lokayata way of life is that fo Bhaguri, III. 326). 
It appears that the name of Charvaka, the founder of the 
Lokayata school, had been incorporated in grammatical 
literature to illustrate the dialectical methods of ‘detailed 
exposition’ {jndna, I. 3. 46), and ‘vindication’ of the 
doctrines of a philosophical school {sammdnana, 1. 3. 36, 
KdSikd and Chandra 1. 4. 82). Charvi or Charvaka does 
not seem to be a proper name but an epithet derived from 
his eloquence. In the Mahabharata §antiparva a friend 
of Duryodhana is termed Lokayatika, and similarly in the 
Ramayana Jabali, a councillor of Da;^aratha, was a be- 
liever in the Lokayata philosophy. It will appear that the 
Lokayata school was a well-known early school of Indian 
philosophy which developed as the most dominant re- 
presentative of the heretical views or hldstika Mati. Its 
existence in the time of Panini may be taken for granted. 

Of the other systems of philosophy there is no definite 
evidence in Panini, although we find mention of yama, 
niyama, samyama (III. 3. 63), yogi (III. 2. 142), as terms 
familiar in the Yoga school ; nigrihydnuyoga (VIII. 2. 94), 
the same as nigraha (Nyaya, I. 2. 19; V. 2. 1) and anuyoga 
(Nyaya, V. 2. 23), defeat and censuring of an opponent in 
Nyaya dialectics; and ‘pariman4ala (VI, 2. 182) which is 
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the word for atom used in Vaiseshika terminology (Kanda, 
VII. 1, 20). But these stray words most probably formed 
part of the general stock of Indian philosophical vocabu- 
lary in Panini’s time. 

Philoso'phical Terms — Soul. 

The proper philosophic term for self was atman in 
such words as aimprlti, stmarAana and atmanlnsu {atmane 
hitam, V. 1. 9). Sva also denoted atman. Jlva in such 
terms as jlva-nd^am nasyati (III. 4. 43) means ‘life.’ The 
distinction between kshetra (V. 2. 92) and kshetrajna 
(VII. 3. 30) seems to have been clearly grasped. The 
older word akshetravid (Iligveda, X. 32. 7, akshetravit 
kshetravidam hy-aprdt) is represented by the new word 
akshetrajna and the state of being ignorant of the mystery 
of the self and its field, the body, was denoted by the 
special word akshaitrajnya (VII. 3. 30). A living being 
including both human and animal, is referred to as 'pr&nu- 
bhrit or frdnin, the plant kingdom being excluded from 
this category (IV. 3. 135). Living beings {chittavat) 
were also distinguished from the inanimate kingdom by 
the possession of chitta (I. 3. 88; cf. also achitta. lY. 2. 
47). Mind or manas, was also called sv&nta (VII. 2. 18). 
Katyayana in one place raises the doctrine of sarva-cheta- 
ndvattva (II. 15; III. 1. 7) implying that in the higher 
philosophic sense which may also influence grammatical 
operations the distinction of animate and inanimate beings 
does not exist. Panini, however, seems to have taken a 
more practical view. Pataiijali is probably referring to 
old definitions when he advocates the view of the two-fold 
nature of dtmd, viz. iarlrdtmd and (intardtmd, (II. 88). He 
adds that our physical being (^arlrdtmd) acts and the effect 
of pleasure and pain is felt by the antardtmd, and that our 
mental being acts and the effects of pleasure and pain (sukha 
and dulikha) are felt on the physical plane by our body. 
Pacini also refers to pleasure felt by the physical body of 
the doer (kartufy iarira-sukkam. III. 3. 116) and also to. 
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the mental feeling of pleasure and pain (III. 1. 18, sukha- 
vedana). Pleasure is defined as connected with dnvlomya 
feeling (V. 4. 63) and pain with prSfilomya (V. 4. 64) 
which is almost identical with their definition in philoso- 
phical works. The statement Smtantrah kartd (1. 4. 54) 
enunciating a sound grammatical position must have been 
inspired by the metaphysical theory of the free will of the 
agent of action. 

Indra arid Indriya. 

Indra as the husband of Indrapi was the great Vedic 
deity receiving homage in the yajnas. This meaning is 
retained in the Aehtadhyayi and some of his synonyms as 
Mahendra (IV. 2. ^) Marutvin (IV. 2. 32), Magha^an 
(VI. 4. 128), Vritrahan (III. 2. 87) are mentioned. But 
what is important is a new metaphysical meaning of the 
word Indra as a name of the human self (V. 2. 93). This 
signification had evolved in the religio-philosophical cogita- 
tions of the Brahmanas where the adhydtma interpretations 
engaged the chief attention. Panini connects Indriya with 
Indra in five defining clauses of equal rank and ultimately 
makes provision in the formula iti vd for all othpr views 
about the relationship of the Self (Indra)- with the senses 
(Indriyas). Yaska who most probably preceded Papini 
gives evidence of extensive discussions about the deri- 
vation of Indra in which such ^eat teachers as Agrayaiia 
and Aupmanyava had participated. The fifteen different 
etymologies of Indra compiled by Yaska (Nirukta, X. 8; 
cf. The Nirukta by H. Skold, p. 210), must have been 
taken from the different Brahmapa and Arapyaka pass- 
ages some of which can still be identified (see my article. 
Studies in the Grammatical Speculations of Papini» 
JUPHS, April, 1936, pp. 95-104). Some are definitely 
implied in the etymolc^ies recorded by Papini as examined 
bejow. 

(1) Indra-lihgam. The senses are said to be a sjrmbol 
pf Indra. The Ksi^ika says, Tndra is Atma or the human 
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Self’ ; and the meaning goes back to the Maitri. Up. VI. 8. 
When the senses function we infer the existence of Indra 
inside the body. According to iSatapatha it is Indra that 
makes the organs beat with life (VI 1. 1. 2). The 
opening lines of the Sixth Book of the gatapatha say, 

‘Wily, in the beginning there was the Asat named the 
l^ishis, who were doubtless the vital airs, Pranat- The 
invisible Prana incarnated in the body; he is Indra, pro- 
pelling by his power the senses which thereby stand as 
proof of his existence’. Thus the functioning senses are 
made the visible symbols of life within {Indra-lihgam). 

(2) Indra-drishtam. The senses were literally so called 
because they were seen by Indra. Yaska ascribes this 
opinion to Aupamanyava {I dam dariamat iti Aujtama- 
nyavaJ}). This is the view embodied in the Aitareya 
Ara^yaka {I dam odaHam tasmdd Indra ndma, illl. 14). 
This Aupamanyava was a grammarian who is mentioned 
by Yaska as disagreeing with the onomatopoetio theory 
of the derivation of names (III. 18) and it is possible that 
Panini was indebted for this etymology to Aupamanyava. 
I dam in the above two sentences denotes the non-self or 
the senses. 

(3) Indra-srishtam. In this view the senses were 
created or produced by Indra as the Self. Yaska attri- 
butes this view to the teacher Agrayana {Idam karari^ 
iti Agrayan^ih, X. 8.), and a similar suggestion is put 
forward by the Aitreya Up. (II 1, Tdets. devatdJ}, srishtdh). 

(4) Indra- jwhtam. The senses are so called as they 
are loved by Indra who is delighted in their company. 
The Jndriyas are the receptacles of Soma which is Indra's 
delightful drink. According to Aitreya Br. (II. 26) the 
senses are the cups of Soma (iSoma-graha), and since Indra 
loves his sweet mead he is never so happy as when he is in 
the company of the senses (cf. Indra as indau ramate, 
Nir.). The epithet Indra-jvsh^a seems so appropriate in 
view of the close accordant relationship between the self 
and the. senses. 
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(5) Indra-dattam. fhe senses were directed by Indra 
to the respective objects of enjoyment alloted to each of 
them (cf. Kai^ika, atmand vishyehhyo dattam yathayathom 
grahandya ) , Here the allusion is to the Aitareya Up. where 
the Creator is described as distributing functions and 
stations to the cosmic deities in the microcosm of the 
human body (purushe). ‘He bade them, please find your re- 
spective places. Being so ordered they entered the human 
body’. Because this wonderful ingredience of the cosmic 
powers inside the human body was realised by the stern 
dispensation of Atman or Indra the senses were naturally 
looked upon as Indra-datta, which is almost Panini’s 
paraphrase of the Upanishadic legend. 

(6) Jti vd. This part of the sutra is like an unknown 
quantity and puts the grammarian’s seal of approval on 
such other derivations as were taught by ancient teachers 
but not included in the above five. The Ka^ika brings 
out the spirit ,of the words by the remark that the word 
iti implies the manner of derivation, and other suit- 
able etymologies are also permitted and each one of those 
shown by Panini is of equal rank. Incidentally it must be 
noted that the formula iti vd bears eloquent testimony to 
the synthetic spirit in which Panini conceived his great 
work. 

Next World. 

It appears that a belief in the other world and the 
continuity of Self in after life was a moving force in the 
lives of the people who strove by various means to ensure 
success in Faraloka (VI. 1. 49, Sidkyater-apdralaukike). 
The sutra Lipsyamdna-siddhau cha (III. 3. 7) refers to 
the attainment {siddhi) of things highly coveted, which 
is stated to be Svorga in the commentaries. The corres- 
ponding word in the Vedic literature was Ndka which was 
believed to be the highest region. The word Ndka is ex- 
plained in the Brahmanas (S. B. VlII. 4. 1. 24) as de- 
rived from na, ‘not’, and aka ‘pain’, because those who 
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go there are free from sorrow .(Vedic Index, I. 439). 
Yaska endorses this etymology and Panini also agrees in 
splitting the world into na and aka (VI. 3. 75), thus 
retaining its association with a final abode of happiness 
as the heaven was believed to be in the earlier literature. 

There are two other words which have some reference 
to the ultimate end of man. One is NUheya^a (V.4.77) 
which in the Upanishads denoted finjil bliss or beatitude 
enjoyed fcy 'the soul according to Brahmanical beliefs. 
The word Nirvetm (VIII. 2. 50) on the other hand denoted 
the sense of final extinction as that of a lamp or flame of 
fire. The commentaries include Niravdno bhikshuh, ‘the 
monk has entered the nirvana state’ as one of the illustra- 
tions to the sutra, which would permit the inference that 
the nirvana of Panini was a philosophic term borrowed 
from the Buddhist ideology. 





PALACl-SCENE^ ON A MATSURA PILLAR HM 
THE LUCKNOW MUSEUM 

BY 

V. S. Agrawala. 

A red sand-stone pillar in the Lucknow Museum' 
(No. J. 533; ht. 4' 8p' x,10" X 11") unearthed in 1890 by 
Dr. Fiihrer in the ruins of the Kankali Tila, Mathura, is 
worthy of special attention. It was published by Smith 
on PI. XXVII of the Jaina i^tupa of Mathura and also 
in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry for October 
1893 (Pl. 86 of No. 44 of Vol. V), but without any ex- 
planation of the scenes depicted. From the cultural point 
of view the sculpture is a worthy document of the rich 
and picturesque life of the Kushana period illustrating 
scenes of dance, music, sports, drinking and toilet past- 
times. Although the spiritual faith of the people was 
grounded in the teachings of the Buddha, Mahavira or 
Bhagavata Vaishnaism during the early centuries of 
the Christian era at Mathura, yet behind the religious 
fa 9 ade we meet with a free and frank enjoyment of life 
in all its aspects. 

The pillar is carved on the back and front-sides, each 
containing four superimposed panels. [Figs. 9-10.] The 
eight scenes taken together represent the palace- 
amusements ( ) of a young loving couple — in 
this case Nanda and his beautiful wife Sundarl, a suit- 
able subject for poetic description and sculptural illustra- 
tion. Ai^v%hosha who lived in the reign of Kanishka 
(l8t-2nd century A.D.) was deeply touched by the story 
of Nanda and his peerless wife and has immortalized the 
charm and pathos of their life in his poem, the Saundara- 
nanda. Nanda shut up in his palace and absorbed in love 

enjoyed and lived with his mistress like a chakravaka bird 
with its mate — 

||vi t 
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From the art point of view the pillar is a remarkable 
specimen of the Kushs^a school of Mathura sculpture. 
The scenes are treated in a very simple and natural style 
and are full of vivid expression. The happy kilance 
between the direct rendering of the subject-matter and 
the simplicity of execution as evident in this pillar was 
the hall-mark of the early Kushana style. 

Description of the Scenes. 

Front side. 

Scene !.• — Propitiation of the proud lady — 

Fig. 1). Ai^vaghosha distinctly refers to Sundari as a type 
of mdnini ndy^hd : 

w w Hiwn ii 

‘There were the names by which she was known— Sundari 
on account of her majesty and beauty; ManinI for her 
obstinacy and pride; and Bhamini for her radiant loveli- 
ness and high spirits.’ {Saundarananda, IV. 3). 

The scene in this panel illustrates Nanda reconciling 
or propitiating his proud and spirited wife. Both are 
seated on a long bench. Sundarl’s head is turned away 
from Nanda and her back is turned towards him. The 
weight of her body rests on the right hand placed on the 
bench. The pose of the left hand shows that it was placed 
against her cheek or head. The left leg is placed on the 
right one as if ’interlocking and fixing it. Sundari is 
wearing profuse armlets {oalaya), heavy anklets {nupura), 
a dhoti and a broad girdle over it. Under the bench is 
a garland basket 

Scene 2. — Toileting ( WH, Fig. 2). Sundari seat- 
ed on a round cair of wicker work (vetrdsana) is hold- 
ing a toilet-mirror in her left hand and painting her 
face with the right. A female attendant is standing at 
the back and is in the act of arranging her locks. Nanda 
is standing in front of her holding a lotus garland in 
F. 9 
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rigllt hand, Mind .tie My in a comer is a water jar 

placed on a high Anted stand. 

Scene 3. — Vance ( Fig. 3). Nanda and Sun- 
dari are dancing together. A female attendant is stand- 
ing in the background. 

^'cene 4. — Drinking , Fig. 4). Nanda and 

Sundari seated together on a bench are enioying intoxicat- 
ing drinks. ‘In the intervals of exhaustion the pair sport- 
ively intoxicated each other by way of mutual refreshment, ’ 

RTft Saundarammida, 

IV. 11). 

Nanda is holding the goblet between the fingers of his 
right hand and offering it to the lady. Sundari is wear- 
ing a big garland round her neck and shoulders and 
grasping it with the left hand. Similar conspicuous 
garlands occur in other scenes at Mathura and are sug- 
gestive of special amorous moods. In the background are 
two female attendants, one of whom a surdharl is bearing 
the wine-jar {sura-hhanda) in hei* left hand. 

Scene 5. — Music Fig. 5). Both Nanda and 

Sundari are seated on circular wicker stools facing each 
other. Sundari is holding a vind in her lap and playing 
on it. Her eyes are intently fixed on the instrujraent. 
Two female attendants are standing at the back. 

Scene 6. — Coiffure of the lady ( Fig. 6). 
Sundari is standing in profile looking sideways. She is 
holding a mirror in right hand and is looking her face in it. 
With her left hand she seems to be planting her face, most 
probably the scene of painting tattoo marks ( 
to which reference is found in Ai^vaghosha (Saund., IV. 
13, 20). Nanda is standing oh the right side and is in the 
act of dressing her hair. He is holding her long briad 
(vem) in his left hand, and with the right he is lifting a 
garland from a basket supported on the head of a dwarf 
servant. On a railing pillar in the Mathura Museum 
(186) a similar scene is represented (A Handbook of 
Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p, 40), and there also 
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i]b appears to be a scene depicting the love sports of 
Nanda and Sundari. A^vaghosha gives a detailed des- 
cription of the facial decoration of Sundari, but with 
this difference that in the poem Sundari is said to have 
transferred the mirror to her husband whereas in the 
carved scene she is holding it herself. (Cf. Saund. IV. 
13, 20). 

Scene 7 . — A palace-amusement scene showing a lady 
and a jester Fig. 7). Sundari is seated on a 

vetrdsana with right leg placed on a foot-stool. In front 
of her stands a jester wearing a quaint skull-cap marked 
with a front knot or plump. From his shoulder hangs a 
scarf. The lady is pulling the scarf which the jester is 
holding against her. A female attendant is standing at 
the back. All the three figures are looking mirthful. 

This was a favourite palace amusement in ancient 
India. Besides its artistic representation on this pillar 
and elsewhere literary reference to it is also found in 
the Kadambarl of Banabhatta. A detailed description 
of a similar scene on a terracotta panel from Mathura 
was given by me in an article in the J.I.S.O.A., 1942, pp. 
69-73. The inmates of the harem legaled themselves hy 
practising such light jokes on the palace (bamberlains 
{kanchuki^, jesters (mdushakfi) and such other attendants 
(cheta, The cap with a frontal plume and the con- 

spicuous pricked ears projecting at right angles from the 
head are intended to emphasise the humourous character 
of the male figure who appears to be a Vidushaka. The 
scene on this Kushana pillai’ presents fin eai lier version of 
the scene on the Gupta terracotta panel, both from 
Mathura. 

Scene 8. — Dance Fig. 8). Nanda and Sun- 

dari are dancing together. A female attendant is stand- 
ing in the background and a dwarf by his side. 

T he discovery of a Buddhist pillar from the predomi- 
nfl.n t.1y Jaina site of Kankali Tiia requires some explana- 
tion, Unfortunately there is no record left of the exca- 
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vations conducted by Dr. Fuhrer in 1890—92, at this 
very important sijte, nor does it appear that the dig had 
any well-defined scientific purpose other than that of 
collecting mere stone antiquities. There is, however, a 
very strong Jaina tradition which records that the Bud- 
dhists for some time entered into a dispute with the 
Jainas for the possession of the Stupa at the Kankali 
site, and that after about six months of controversy dur- 
ing which time the Buddhists appear to have remained 
strong the issue was decided by the king in favour of the 
Jainas. This tradition is preserved in the Vyavahara- 
sutra Bhashya (V. 27-28), Brihatkathakosha of Harishena 
(931-32 A.D.), Ya^astilakachampu of Somadeva (959 
A.D.) and the Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri 
(1325 — 1351 A.D.) of which the Mathurapurikalpa gives 
a detailed account of the legendary history of the Jaina 
Stupa. There is no doubt that originally the site was 
sanctified by the construction of a Jaina Stupa. Subse- 
quently when the spot gained in importance the Buddhists 
who were powerful at Mathura during the first and second 
century A.D. seem to have appropriated a portion of the 
site for building a monument sacred to their own religion. 
This temporary tresspass by the Buddhists on an avowed- 
ly Jaina site explains in some manner the discovery of 
some Buddhist sculptures, amongst which the Nandasun- 
darl pillar is one, from the site of the Kankali Tila. 
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THE RAJGHAT HOARDS OF .‘‘^Rl-PRATAPA COINS 
By Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delh[. 


At the time of my visit to Banaras in June, 1947, 5rl 
Murari Lai Kedia, the founder of the Ram Ratna Pustaka- 
Bhavana, brought to my notice the fact that in the 
Rajghat excavations carried on the outs’<irts of Banaras 
in 1940-41 three hoards of coins, all of Al-Pratapadit\ a, 
were discovered. The first hoard consisting of abo\it 
1,000 coins was received by Mr. Kedia directly from 
the labourer, who had concealed it while digging on the 
previous evening and then removed the same early next 
morning. Out of this, 46 select coins are in the possession of 
Mr. Kedia; the rest were melted by him. The second hoard 
comprising five to six hundred coins was entirely melted hy 
a relation of Mr. Kedia, no specimens being now available. 
The third hoard consisting of 269 coins came to Mr. Kedia 
by purchase from a local dealer named Sitaram of Thatheri- 
gali- 


The available coins were shown to me for examination and 
I am illustrating the obv. and rev. of five of them on Pl. IV A 
In the first hoard the coins show on the obverse the crude 
standing figure of the goddess with the legend Srl-P'ratCifu 
on right, and the letter he on left. Two letters, Aanu it has 
been suggested, were engraved between legs, but they are 
doubtful. On the reverse is shown a crude figure representing 
king to left withhands lifted up and the name vertically 

written on right, by the side of which are shown a crcscent- 
topped pole and a cross with long arms (p|. IV A, 3)- On left 
is a vertical line of dots showing buttons of the coat, and also 
some other dots indicating either a spray or outlines of a crude 
face. On one specimen only is there a letter ja between Sn and 
Pratapa (l>|. IV A, 3) which Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal read 
on 131 specimens in the Banda hoard.' Another specimen, a 
die freak, shows Sn^Pra-Prafapa, pi. iV A, 2 * 

All the 269 coins in the third hoard are of copper, but 
similar in type to the above with Srt-Pratapa, standing 
goddess being on the obverse, and ke and king’s figure on the 
reverse. 


[1. For the interpretalian of the legend Sri^ja^Pratdpap Bce my next 
paper in this number. A, S. A.} 



( 2 ) 


The hoards raise an important question, viz., how could 
the coins of a Kashmir king circulate in the region of Banaras 
and got buried at Rajghat. Apart from the above three 
hoards, one electron coin of PratapSditya with the legend 
iS’ri-S'ri-Pratapa and the figure of a goddess on the obverse 
and the legend ke (da) and the figure of a king on the reverse 
was found in 1918 during the Sarnath excavations on the 
outskirts of Banaras and is now preserved in the Sarnath 
museum. In 1927 a big hoard consisting of 16,448 coins of 
f?rI-Pratapaditya was discovered in the ruins of Aunjhar 
fortress in Tahsil Man of Banda District.^ It gave undoubt- 
ed proof of the extension of Pratapaditya-Lalitadityn’s 
conquests upto the Yamuna on the south. Kalhana states 
in the Hajatarngim (IV. l.'ld) that king Lalitaditya-Muktapida 
of Kashmir, by his drying up the river-like armies of Yasovar- 
man of Knnnuj, acted as if he were Pratnpaditya*. The 
only rational way in which it can be interpreted is that 
Lalitaditya after his conquest of the dominions of Yasovarman 
assumed the name of Pratapaditya. The political resiilt of 
this must have been the extension of Lalitaditya's dominion 
to those regions which were included in the dominions of 
Yasovarman.* Accoiding to the Gtmdiivaho, Yasovarman 's 
dominions extended upto Gauda;* Banaras at any rate was 
under his sway towards the east. With the passing of the 
dominions of the Kanauj ruler to Lalitaditya, it is natural 
that Banaras also should have passed to him. It is therefore 
likely that one wing of his concpiering army marched to- 
wards Banaras, and the hoards got buried under circiim- 
stanccs similar to those that operated in the case of the 
Banda hoard. 

On analysis of the Banda coins the alloy was found to 
contain 10.53% gold, 13.63% silver and 75.82% copper. 


1, NumUmitic Suj)pUvientt ^’o. XLl, 11 28, p. 6-9, Prayag Dayai, •‘Tcca- 
Bare Trovo ifiud of Kieobcou Coins in Banda Dt**. 

ii iv. 134 

[8. A little later Kalba],ia expressly claims that as a result of tbis victory 
tbeidominiona of Kanauj right up loand beyond the bank of the Yamanfi came as 
ciTeotively under the control of tbe Kashmir king as his own court yard ; of* 

ii iv. 145. a. s . a .} 

[4* In May 1047 some surface finds of coins made in Mongbyr district 
were sent to me for examinaliou by a looal Zemindar. They included two coins 
of king Fratfipaditya of tbe type described by Dr. Agrawala iu this paper. This 
find would lend some support to tbe claim made iu tbe Oaudavaho that 
the sphere of infiuence of the Kashmir o.nqueror extended up to Bengal. AuS X.] 



( 3 ) 


According to Dr. B. B. Lai, Archseological Chemist in India, 
who at my request made a chemical analysis of one coin from 
each of the Rajghnt hoards 1 and .1, the chemical composition 


of the alloy is as follows : 


Electron coin — 


Gold 

11.47°/„ 

Silver 

14.82\ 

Copper 

72.64°/„ 

Nickel 

0.79“/„ 

Total : 

99.72 


About the copper coin he writes ; ‘The metal is reddish in 
colour and appears to be quite homogeneous. Analysis gave 
97.43% copper and 0.68%lead; iron and nickel are in traces. 
The balance 1.89% appears to be oxygen present in the form 
of cuprite. The analysis shows that the coin is made of 
copper. Lead appears to be an impurity’. 
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THE IVOElY STATUETTE OF INDIAN ART 
AT PO!NH>EI* 


BY 

Dr. Amedeo Maiuri 

In last October a singular and unexpected discovery 
was made in the course of new excavations at Pompei. 
While the excavations of one of the beautiful houses of 
Island IX of Region I (the ‘house’ which will be called 
the “house pf four styles” from various kinds of Pompeian 
paintings on its walls) were coming to an end and the 
heaped earth inside taken out, there was made a cut in a 
corner of the columns of a big private house which has 
its ingress in Via dell’ Abbpndanza. In the corner of 
the portico with columns of bricks, in an atmosphere al- 
most rustic there appeared the trace of a small box and 
a wooden almirah both of the usual Pompeian and Her- 
culean style. A portion of thejm was damaged and up- 
turned by work in the fields. From the earth mixed up 
with many pieces of bronze, glass and terracotta there 
was recpvered a small ivory statue in a state of partial 
disintegration. Its ivory had partly worn out and some 
parts of it were missing (Plate III). It was taken out 
very carefully from the earth and transported to the 
factory for repairs. My surprise was great when, instead 
of finding before me a more or less fine product of Gr'reek 
and Roman art of bone and ivory as we have in pur beauti- 
ful collections in the museum at Naples, I saw in the 
statuette a beautiful and clear product of Indian art. 
Under the base there was a clearly cut alphabetical sign 
which removed all doubts and reservatipns about the 

• Translated by Dr. Beazul Hasan of the Publications Divi- 
sion, Information and Broadcasting Department, Government of 
India, from the original Italian article of Dr. Amedto Maiuri, 
eititled ‘Statuetta eburnea di arte indiana ^ Pompeii’ and publish- 
ed in tht Italian Journal he Arti, 
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source and nature of the find. As it lay long in the 
humid earth it was necessary to repair and recompose the 
damaged and destroyed parts. This delicate work was 
done by Mando Mancini who had already, in the excava- 
tions of Piceno, done some good work of repairs and 
restoration of small statues and ivory reliefs. After its 
repair and re-integration, I give here a brief account of 
it, not going deeply into its singular aspects and reserv- 
ing for myself to take up again its study as soon as pos- 
sible with more ample documents and material. 

I have had the good fortune, for this first examina- 
tion, pf acxiess to the publications of Professor Be T^orenzo 
who is a genial and enthusiastic lover of Indian studies. 
He has kindly put at my disposal all his material and 
given me also suggestions, which I here acknowledge with 
thanks. 

The small statue (height M.O. 25) in spite of its 
partial disintegration has fortunately come to us almost 
intact. When we look at the figure of Plates I and 11, 
we notice certain insignificant missing pieces, for instance, 
a portion of the big brooch, a part of the left hand. Also 
we find some fracture in the middle of the abdomen mul 
discover that some portions of ornaments are missing. At 
the back of the head we see a small hole made by a lK)r‘ing 
instrument, in which there was to be inserted a cylindri- 
cal rod to sustain probably an ornamental emblem or a 
sacred symbol if not an object of practical use like a 
mirror. Under the base there is very finely but clearly 
cut alphabetical sign of trident (tristila ) — a sign which is 
in the Kharosthi script, which was in use in the west of 
India from the third century B.C. to 3rd century A.D. 
and which is generally interpreted as equivalent in value 
to H (figure I). Such a sign should have been used as a 
formula to invoke god §iva or more generally as a term 
of propitiation in prayers.^ In our case, excluding the 

^ Biililer G., indische Paldaographte in GrundTies der iwloa- 
rischen Philologie u. Ahertumskimde. I, II, Strasaburg, 1896, 




Fij:. 1 — .Mphabctical Sitfu incised on the base of the fiKiire. 
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first significance and treating it as a family goddess and 
not Siva, and having doubts that a sacred symbol should 
have been hidden under the base, I hold that this should 
be simply a mark of. the jeweller or his workshop. 

The statuette evidently represents a female goddess 
with sharp and crude sensuality and recalls to our mind 
what are the typical forms of female nudity in the Indian 
art. The bosom and pejvis are exaggeratedly deve- 
loped, with slender waist but otherwise fatty and fleshy. 
There is an exhuberance of provocative sensuality that is 
without any screen or protection. It will be enough to 
recall the type of tree woman {yakshim) in the stupas of 
Bhai’hut and of Sanchi and later on some of the naked 
women on the reliefs of Bhutesar pillars or on other monu- 
ments of Mathura.^ 

But apart from this generic and formal affinity, what 
reveals the precise nature of this statuette is the associa- 
tion of other two small female figures, whp appear to be 
the helping maids of the goddess. It is Lakslimi (called 
also Sri), goddess of beauty and hap])iness, and wife of 
Vishnu. And the two helping servants who are personi- 
fications of nymphs stand to symbolise the mythology of 
her birth from the waves of the ocean — a conception which 
is analogous to that of the mythology of the (I reek 
Aphrodite. According to Wilson,® I.akshmi is the sym- 
bol of prolific energy and is represented nude, holding in 
one hand a lotus flower and in another a garland. These 
are the symbols we find in the Pompeian statue. I do 

Table I, 34. For the sacred and propitiating nature (»f Si, see 
M. Monier Williams, Sanskrit-Englixk Dictimar}l, Oxford, 1899, 
p. 10G9. I acknowledge with thanks tliis paleogvaplucal and 
lexical research to Dr. Fuglieso who is waiting now for the publi- 
cation of his Crctal Tables of Villa Do Ilaghia Triada, aiui which 
have been of great help to me in the collecrtion of bibliographical 
material. 

“ Cfr. Cunningham, The Stupa of liluirut, Platt's 21 — 23, 
(pillar of Batnumara). Coomarswamy, A. K., IJistori/ of Indian 
and Indonesian aH. Plate XI, 37 — 39; Voged, ha sculpt are de 
Mathura in Arts Asiatica, 1930, Plates XVlil-XIX. 

® Wilson, Religious Festival of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 188. 
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not know any other piece of Indian art with regard to 
style akin to what I have illustrated here. Its identihca- 
tion is clearly confirmed by a relief on one of the pillars 
of Stupa No. 2 at Sanchi (of the Sunga period between 
184 and 72 B.C.) where the same scheme of things is 
visible. There Lakshmi appears naked vidth bracelets and 
waist band among flowers of lotus and with two minor 
female figures who hold toilet things for her.* (Plate 
No. 

The mythology of the birth from the waves of the 
ocean, symbolised by a procession of nymphs, is represent- 
ed in a relief of Mamallapura of a later age (5th century 
A.D.)." This therefore is the sacred image of the Indian 
Venus which we find within the walls of a city that had 
Venus as its great protectrix. It will not be out of place 
to recall here that on a shop there was represented the 
Pompeian Venus on a chariot drawn by four elephants. 
This is a theme in which one can see more than, the his- 
torical allusion to the triumph of Pompey the Great in 
Africa, and it is to be recognised that it comes from the 
schemes and types of oriental religion through Alexandrian 
art. 

The goddess is represented naked and standing with 
her face in the front and the legs cross-wise; the face is 
large and full, the eyes open and big, the mouth large 
and fleshy, the chin round, resting on the soft and fleshy 
neck, inclined towards left in an expression of beautified 
and sm ili ng sensuality and triumphant lustful beauty* 

* This relief is reproduced iii Coomarswamy, A. K. op. cit., 
Plate XIV 62; Cfr. pp. 34 onwards, and 231 (Cfr. our Plate Ib. 
See also Kramrisch S., Die Indische Kunst in Spmiger, Handbnch 
dor KunstgescJdchte, VI, Die husser-europdische Kunst (Leipzig, 
19^), Fig. 254b on page 261 (Cfr., p. ^8: and Codrington B. 
Ancient India (London— ^926), Plate 17A. The same association 
of Laksmi with two minor figures occurs also in' a woodwork of a 
later date coming from South India and reproduced in H. Von 
Glasenapp, DeiUge Statten Indiem (Miinchen — 1928), Plate 12. 

® Cfr. Havell; E.B. — A Handbood of Indian Art (London, 
1920)^ Plate 63 A, p. 171 (pointed to me by ^of. De 
Lorenso), 
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The two swollen and turgid bosoms almost spherieal are 
prominent like two enormous glands. The sides have 
curves. The legs are heavy and stout, marked with lines 
of fat on the knee. The foot rises solidly on the hollow 
of the base. She holds in the left hand, which is raised 
as if to balance the weight, two ear-rings, cut in a small 
rhombic fashion, that hung from the lobe of the ear. Her 
second hand raised and turned behind the neck holds on 
the back a festoon of the rich garland. 

Lakshml displays in this ivory statuette the most 
gaudy and most complicated ornaments of bracelets and 
jewels that have so far represented to us the nudity of 
an Indian woman. The naked goddess with a fall of the 
shawl perhaps of silk on the two sides {^aridhana) has, 
according, to the custom, sleeves and armlets. The folds 
cover the legs and ankle bone. The bracelets are round 
the hand. But more artistic and magnificent are the 
bodice, the cover of the head and of the back. 

A heavy necklace of three strings with big beads 
comes down between the bospm and ends in the form of a 
pendulum {padaka) carved like a lotus flower. And from 
the garland there issue forth over the breasts two reels 
fashioned also after the lotus flower. On the forehead 
below the shining hair parted in the middle hangs a big 
pendant rosette, probably a sacred symbol. Behind the 
neck comes out horizontally from the collection of hair a 
big brooch like a floral horn. At the end there are two 
long lines of garlands, one made of the lotus flowers® and 
the other of the leaves of the date-palm. After having 
turned round the head of the ‘goddess, and formed into a 
diadem, they come down the shoulders upto the lower 
part of the back almost forming a double border of a 
rich covering oloth which is very artistically embroidered 
and ornamented by a big rosette in the centre and by 

® The garland is woTen from the champaka flowers rather 
than lotus. — Editor. 
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bundles of Jojtus flowers so as . to cover entirely the back of 
the figure upto the waist-band. 

The two young girls that stand by the side of the 
goddess so as to form almost , a single figure with three 
bodies reproduce even in their rough and simple appear- 
ance of youth their type, custom and features faithfully. 
And the artist has very ably pressed and. reduced the 
model to the simple function of Caryatids (one should 
observe the figure from the sides and the back) without 
concealing or diminishing the bulk of the body of the 
goddess. From this pressing or flattening in the Pom- 
peian statuette comes out a tasteful archaic design that 
1‘educes the audacious plumpness of the motlier goddess 
and recalls at the same time at least in this particular 
case the most beautiful traditions of oriental ivory work 
and of the Hittite and Assy ro-Baby Ionian art. The two 
girls arc in the capacity of attendants. The one holds 
in the palm of her hand raised to the level of the shoulder 
a small quadrangular box closed with a lid (a small case 
of cosmetics or other toilet things) ; the other very symme- 
trically holds two big spiral pendula belonging to the 
beautiful dress of the goddess. 

The discovery of the ivory statuette of Lakshml in 
the archaeological strata of Pompei gives us with 79 .A. I), 
a sure terminus ante quern for the date of the sculpture. 
Not so sure is the terminus 'post quern, owing to the fact 
that the ivory work of India had been known to us only 
through art productions of the late medieval period,^ and 
that our reference to style and form relates more to the 
great monuments of architecture and sculptured reliefs. 
It appears to me that this piece of sculpture materialis- 
ed by a more crude realism has gone beyond the spirit of 
art that flowered in the 6ohga period (184 — 72 B.C.) and 

Of the ivory workmanship and its relation with the big iut 
of sculpture and. architechiral decoration the testimony of the 
inscription of llhilsa in the Stupa of Saiichi is precious, CooiniU’- 
swamy A. K., op. cit., p. 36 and 136. 
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this must be referred to either at the end of this period 
or to the first decades of the Kushan periad (B.C. 20—50 
A.D.). However, from the point of form and style, it 
is completely extraneous even religiously from the Graeco- 
Buddhist Art of Gandhara.* 

Apart from its intrinsic value as a piece of art, so 
notable se for the exti’cme scarcity of ivory statuettes 
in Indian art, its most interesting aspect is its discoveiy 
at Pompei. As far as I know it is for the first time that 
a pure product of Indian art is discovered in the archaeo- 
logical strata of Greek and Roman cities of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. And this unique disc«very is not made in 
any of the great cities on the caravan route between East 
and West about which the explorations in these last years 
have made precious contributions of discovery, but in the 
200 old excavations of Pompei, which was a city of arrival 
and not of transit. This is a fact that induces us to 
think more on the still unexhausted resources of our 
undergrpund material. Much has been written on what 
was the caravan and sea traffic between India and 
Rome during the thj'ce centuries of the Empire.® And 
here unexpectedly the discovery of a statue of Lakshmi 
in a flourishing city of Campania adds to the many liter- 
ary and historical infoimations about India and her 
commerce, an additional source of a document of art. 

Rut what could be the way through which this 
statuette of Indian Venus come to Pompei. The com- 
merce- of the ports of Campania and the artistic and 

” On the art of Gaiirlhara, see Foucher A., L’art (irneco- 
houddhique Iti (rerndh/tra, Paris 1905, 1918, 1922, and (iriinwedel 
A., Huddhistuche Kunst in Indian in Handhilcher dei‘ Mimcin, 
llerliji 1910. On the problem of oriental inlhienees see now the 
interesting pamphlet of Ippel A., Indixchc Kunst and Iriuni- 
phalhild in Morgenland, Heft 20 (I/eipzig 1929). 

** Cfr. Rostovzev M. SUiria economica e, xodale dclV iinpero 
Tomano, (Italina Edition), p. 74 (note 24-25), pp. 105 ff. ; here 
one will find a bibliography. On the coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius found in India, see Rostovzev M., op. cit,, p. 108 (Note 

17). 
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cultural associations of Pompei point to two great centres 
of commerce between the Orient and Coast of Campania; 
viz,, Alexandria of Egypt and Pozzuoli. And it must be 
at once mentioned that Pozzuoli was the seat of the 
Nabatean community till the year 40 B.C. with their 
“Mahramta”, the sanctuary and centre of their associa- 
tion of which there exist only some Nabatean inscriptions 
and two bases consecrated to god Dusares. These were 
the Nabatean Arabs whp having held under the Ptolemies 
the monopoly of commerce between the Persian Gulf 
and Egypt carried on trade via the Caravan route of 
Petra, and preserved for long during the Empire first at 
Pozzuoli and then at Ostia, their specific function of 
importing goods of great luxury (jewels, pearls, silk 
goods, aromatics, spices) from Arabia and India in com- 
petition with the caravan route of Trans- Jordan with, 
its outlet at the ports of Syria and Palestine.*® 

But after the expedition of Elio Gallo, ordered by 
Augustus (25-4 B.C.) to assure the possession of the ports 
of Southern Arabia to the Roman commerce and to put 
in order the ports on the Egyptian Coast of the Red Sea, 
the Eastern policy from Tiberius to Nero was that of es- 
tablishing direct sea relations with India through a real 
and proper mercantile marine protected by an armed 
fleet. As a result with the Feriflus Maris Erythraei 
written in the age of the Emperor Domitian and with the 
information collected by old Pliny there came into exis- 
tence the first b(X)k pf seaports for navigation towards 
India.** And the Red Sea no more infested by sea rob- 
bers ceased to be a boundary but was turned into a peace- 
ful commercial channel with the Orient. 

The structural character of the surroundings in which 
the statuette has been found and which will appear in a 

*® Cf. Dubois Cli., Pouzzoles antique, pp. 99 and 161. 

Rostovzev M., op. cit., p. 107. On the commercial route 
of Egypt, see also Schiaparelli E. La catena orientale dell ’Egitto, 
pp. 94 ff. 
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better way when the excavations are finished induce me 
to suggest the probable date of the importation of this 
figure at Pompei to be the age of Emperor Nero, to whom 
the merit of having pursued an active mercantile policy 
with the Arab and Indian Orient is attributed.^* And 
the date which we have believed to give to this statuette 
between the end of the §uhga period and the beginning 
of Kushana period (from 20 B.C. to 50 A.D.) would be as 
far as possible confirmed by the character of buildings. 

It is very difficult to account for the presenee of a 
statuette of one of the major goddesses of Indian religion 
in a I’ompeian house, kept as an object of value together 
with other articles of dress and domestic objects in glass 
and in bronze. 

Was it the object of worship of a slave girl or the 
precious and curious souvenir of a patrician or of a rieh 
merchant who frequented the markets of Alexandria and 
then collected exotic products of Oriental art and reli- 
gion? If we accept this view, the unknown master of 
the statuette should have associated the sensual image of 
Lakshmi, the Indian Venus and goddess of beauty, with 
the image of Venus, the highest proteetrix goddess of his 
own eity. 

But without going into the rich meanderings of 
hypothesis let us hope that the complete excavation of 
the house would give us, if not precise data, at least ele- 
ments of proof for more legitimate inductions. 

However, not only in the history of excavations of 
Ppmpei but in the history of discoveries of Mediterranean 
civilization, this discovery at Pompei of a unique and 
precious object of Indian art and religion will remain 
memorable. 

12 On the Oriental politics of Nero, see Schnr W. Vie Orient 
poUtik des Kaisers Nero in Klio (jBeiheft 15, 1933), and iu A«o, 
30, 1936, p. 316. 
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A Note on the Collections for the National Museum 


6y 

V. S. Agrawala. 

In the new set-up, the Central Asian Antiquities Museum in 
expanding as a nucleus for the proposed National Museum of India, 
which the Government have recently decided to establish. The 
importance of the National Museum for the future development of 
the museums movement in India cannot bo over-stated. Indeed, only 
an institution of that kind can serve as the adequate focus for the 
exhibition of all that is best in Indian art for the sake of India her- 
self on the one hand and of the international world on the other. 
It is the energy released by such an institution and the scientific 
methods perfected under its auspices, that can give the requisite 
fillip to the museums movements in India and tone up its entire 
being. It is therefore in the common interest of all the museums 
in the country that the central institution of an alldndia pattern 
and status is soon founded and begins to function. 

The decision for its establishment being already taken, several 
problems, e. g. those connected with the recruitment of the requisite 
staff, its training, internal organisation, building, equipment and last 
but not the least acquisition of suitable material to hll the galleries 
of such an institution, require to be urgently tackled, and the future 
progress of the Central National Museum will be commensurate with 
the solution of these problems. 

It is gratifying that Government have already directed their 
attention to the problem of acquisitions. The Central Asian 
Antiquities Museum has already got some very important material 
salvaged by Sir Aurel Stein during his three expeditions in Central 
Asia and consisting of fresco paintings, silk paintings, block-prints 
and drawings, textiles, wooden inscribed documents, stucco figurines 
and miscellaneous articles of domestic use, offering a visual commen- 
tary on the state of civilisation in that vast crucible flourishing from 
the 3rd to the 10th century A. D. in the “Inner-most Heart of Asia’*- 
a veritable crucible for the mingling of the different cultures - Chinese, 
Indian, Iranian and classical. The story of India’s cultural expansion 
beyond her northern frontiers is reflected in these relics. A judicious 
display of this varied material would constitute a first class gallery 
in the proposed National Museum. 

The picture of India’s earliest civilization that once fjourished 
in the Indus Vallery in the third millennium B. C. and that 
connects India with the other great civilizations of antiquity like 
the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian, comes as a natural legacy to 
the National Meseum of India. In the new conditions created by 
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the country’s partition, it is not yet certain, how far this picture 
could be made complete or representative in the gallery of th( 
Central Museum, but it is hoped that India’s eventual share ma;^ 
bo adequate to make a good show in this respect. For India’s 
sculptural arts, the National Mui^um will have to draw upon the 
results of the past excavations of the Department of Archaeology, 
For the Department of Art, the museum will have to begin with 
fresh acquisitions and in this respect some decisive steps have 
already been taken by acquiring the Treasuryvalla Art Collection, 
Bombay, consisting of unique and rare examples of Rajasthani and 
Pahari paintings and South Indian bronzes; Schwaiger Art Collection, 
Delhi, comprising some very rare specimens of textiles, including 
old shawls, brocades, embroidered silks, printed calicos, Gujerat 
patolas and Himroo and Badla work, illustrated manuscripts, paintings 
and objects of jade and crystal; and Shantivijay Collection, New 
Delhi, which includes some very fine pieces of jade and crystal and 
also textiles. But Indian art has a vast range due to the intense 
creative activity of her artists during tne last one thousand years, 
and great efforts will have therefore to be made to gather a 
somewhat complete and harmonious collection of Indian art treasures 
by acquiring extensively and liberally art objects as and when they 
are oflFered. 

It is a matter of good fortune that patriotic sentiment is 
working in favour of the National Museum and there are indications 
already in sight that philanthropic owners of art treasures in India 
may eventually agree to part with their collections in favour of the 
National Museum, as soon as guarantees of proper custody and 
display in a worthy building would be forthcoming. To create an 
institution of national dimensions, as the Central National Museum 
is likely to be, is a task for the whole nation, ^ in which the people 
as a whole should feel the pride in creation and possession. All sons 
and daughters of India who re-act to aesthetic pleasure must feel 
that tlie creation of the National Museum is a task in which they 
should all share. We are now building for centuries and many 
generations to come and we should build with religious fervour a 
national temple for our Muses, which the proposed National Museum 
would be in every sense of the term. Not only private owners 
through gift or sale have to enrich the museum, but also tho 
generous rulers of Indian States, whose palace collections are a 
veritable mine of ancient art relics, have to take their due share 
in replenishing the galleries of the National Museum with suitable 
objects of art. In this instance, it is gratifying to record that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur has taken the lead in donating 
for the coin-cabinet of the National Museum, a unique set of 65 
gold coins of the Gupta Emperors, out of the Bayana hoard of gold 
coins recently found in his State. Suob examples are worthy of 
emulation and there is no doubt that with tho willing co-operation 
of the Indian Princes, a worthy Art Gallery would be assembled for 
the whole nation to serve as “a thing of joy forever”. 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF A MUSEUM 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala 

In this paper my aim istorsisethe discussion about the internal 
organization of a museum with a view to maintaining the institution 
at its maximum level of efficiency. The museum is apt to have a 
two-fold aspect, viz. as a store-house of specimens and as an intsru- 
ment of education. With the usual practice to consider the museum 
in the context of a store-house of antiquities, the danger is that the 
museum assumes a static existence where things come and get 
deposited. But this view falls short of the potentialities of a museum 
and its mission to serve as a powerful instrument of education: In 
fact, a museum should in no way be less important than a full-fledged 
educational intitution or rather a university-college functioning for 
the systematic investigation of facts and interpreting them for the 
promotion of learning and educating the people. In this latter aspect 
lies the full destiny of a present day museum, and museum in 
modern times will stand or fall by the measure of their capacity to 
adjust their working to this dynamic gear. Looked at from this 
angle, the museum springs up into our view as an enlivened entity, 
working towards a definite aim and governed by a directive control, 
which converts it into an organised workshop of efficiency. This 
view brings a museum to face the same tests of efficient functioning 
as apply in the full Americansense to centres of industrial production. 

Examined in this dynamic aspect, a museum comes to occupy 
the centre of a bigger picture and assumes an exceptional importance. 
There are three fields of tension which begin to act and re-act on the 
museum, when it is placed in the centre of the above dynamic pic- 
ture. Firstly, the museum is placed in relation to its own aim and 
mission. This is a vital test which vouchsafes for the efficiency of a 
museum. If there is no definite aim, the engry of the workers is 
likely to be frittered away in many directions without achieving 
substantial results. A definite scope and its proper realization by 
those in charge of a museum are the two essential factors which 
contribute to the success of the institution. As a practical proposi- 
tion it is a question of building up to a certain pre-determined plan, 
which must be adhered to strictly by those whq control the museum, 
both from inside and from outside. Fixation of the scope and aim 
of a museum is therefore the pre-requisite of good, efficient, useful 
and econmic building up and this should be the first plank in our 
programme. The pre-determined aim serves as a guiding star which 
leads the museum from step to step onwards to its destiny. To 
begin with, therefore, all institutions in the field should have a well 
devised intelligent plain with clear difinition of the scope and purpose 
of a museum. This first step gives meaning to all our subsequent 
actions. This first field of tension may be described as the museum 
versus its oum-self. 

The second field of activity is opened up by the museum versus 
its oum staff. If there is no energising in this sphere the museum 
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becomes unproductive and almost drops into a state of coma, where 
nothing grows and nothing is done. The staff consisting of the 
curator, his assistants and preparators, constitutes the most vital 
part and indeed the very soul of a museum. The problem of the 
staff is two-fold, viz. to have a trained staff and secondly to have 
a dynamic staff. A combination of tnese two factors is ideal for the 
success of a museum. In this picture the curoctor emerges as the 
most dominant factor upon whom the success of the museum depends. 
His will and capacity for w^ork make the museum wliat it can be. 
It is necessary that the curator is able to work liimsclf and also to 
plan work for his staff. The capacity for sustained and j)lanncd work 
by the curator and his staff makes for sixty percent of a museums 
success. In this sphere, the curator as the presiding genius of the 
museum assumes an impo)*tancc, not equalled by any other factor. 
He must therefore energise. 

The third powerful factor which excercises a pull on the activi- 
ties of a museum is the public. The museum in fact exists for the 
people; it prospers only if it creates for itself a field to serve for 
the public by opening up new vistas of scientific and cultural inter- 
ests and knowledge. It is the duty of the museum staff to take 
the public into confidence about the organization of the institution 
and its valuable contents. It is at the same time the duty of the 
public to take interest in the museum and to help in keeping the 
institution and its workers in proper format. 

Each museum from the organizational point of view has a two- 
fold existence, viz, the museum with regard to its external control 
in respect of finance and adminstration, and secondly internal organiza- 
tion which is in the hands of the museum staff itself. In the latter 
field the curator as the man on the s 2 )ot enjoys more or less full 
autonomy. If within his powers he applies himself to the maximum 
extent to render full effiic lent service to the museum, he may be said 
to have done his job well and this will certainly lead to healtly 
funnetioning of his institution. As a matter of fact, the museum 
suffers not so much from external handicaps, as from the incomplete 
activity or inactivity of its own members in the field of adminstra- 
tion. Supposing that a provincial museum has a sanctioned budget 
of 20 or 30 thousand rupees per j^'ear, tlio pressing question which 
forces itself upon us is not how much more should we have got, 
but how much wo can do with what we have got. We shall for the 
time being accept the salary of the staff and the amount of the 
purchase fund and other contingencies at what they be, and then 
shall apply ourselves to consider what each one of us could do to 
tone up his respective institution. 

Here attention should be focussed on the four-fold programme 
of a curator’s activities in relation to his museum. This consists 
of four major heads, viz. ACQUISITION, REGISTRATION, 
EXHIBITION and PUBLICATION of the museum material. It 
can be said without fear of contradiction that much of this 
essential four-footed programme can be fulfilled by the curator 
with his own efforts. For e^camplc, in the matter of acquisition 
we may not have all that we w^ant, but whatever we have, must 
receive adequate attention. As soon as the object has entered the 
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museum, its euatody And |:^ecome a ojbargA j^jie curator’s 
time and. attention. i Xhe.grst ia jto giji^Antcw y>r9p^ entry- to 
the antiquities and .ojbjecto. t^e acces^io^ re^s^ifrs pf 
There .can be no earthly ^xcuae for delay in t^ia.mpsVi.qjsaeniialitom 
of museum work. The Ufe .history qf .ja, speci^n in/toe musqum 
starts from its accession in thq museuDA Woks. TW i<i<dntoipanoe of 
the proper manuscript, registers , and catalogues is tl^e cmiator’s pwn 
job, and if this is not done well, pone el^ can .W ..^i%i°!B|d fW it. 
It would not he difficult to come across .cases .qjf Uipa^ in fUSpept 
of proper registration - cases .urhp^e antiquities ppeq ^acquired' for 
the museum have been allowed tp iiemain upenterqd for five 'y^rs or 
more. This should be .consideFe.i incxcusa)>le. Our first request 
therefore to all concerued would be; ‘j^lqase be prpmpt and up-to-date 
in accessioning your acquisitions* ^pter at once in your books 
whatever you allow to enter the museum’. 

Our second duty , in rpspepti ■ df , is preservation. 
Preservation is a teohnical jobrequ||ring oxpert § curator 

would do well if he realises that, ijherp is a problepi of .preservation’ 
and <if .he takes care to do as much. as is pq^si^e tinder t|ie special 
ciroumstances of his case, he q^n certa|inly.c6psu,)t eddeagues and 
take even preliminary steps, .{f pot more, jip tsc)fiet|ie prpblem of 
preservation. It means that the ouratqr take^ .interest .ip l^is piaterial 
and that be is concious of the propleps il.y i.t^at matonal. 

Apart from preservation as a .technical prqblem therp are certain 
commonsense directions which can be followed and adopted in all 
museums. For example, periodical inspection at stated ' ihte^ais, 
plactiig of disinfectants in the showcases and replacing them at 
prbper time, fumigation and application of harmless preservatives 
against insect-pests, etc. 

The third problem in which a curator has freedom qf action 
is exhibition, i. e. display of specimens or antiquities in -the gallery. 
Here also ' it can ha done by taking , clear decisipns with respect to 
\diat is to be shown and what is to be sent to. the reserve collection. 
Display in galleries raises the problem of sbowr cases, which may cost 
money and 'require additional funds. Fotr some museums, thit^may 
be a real handioap, but for most of the provincial museums, tW 
problem of additional showcases is no^ a real obstacle, at least of 
not such a nature as to make, the curator ineffective in Ms work of 
arrangement, Even with the help of the existing space and show* 
cases, "it should bo possible to display all tUat is best with us and 
to - send to reserve all that is of lesser importance. A necessary 
corollary of the work of arrangement is the work, of labelling. There 
may bo printed labels, labels painted on wood, or labels 
printed on oellophene paper and secured between two glass sheets by 
a beading, or labels * "written neatly on ground glass, or labels Vp^ 
or even labels written with a neat. hand. in black Indian ink. ' What- 
ever the form of labels that . wo may afford, ‘ the fact remains that 
a ‘curator must ensure a label for each, exhibit whidi is dii show. 
‘No exhibited speoimen wiUiout a label’ < shodld be bur motto;' It is 
also necessary that individual labels are suf^lamentod by okto" labels 
and gallery labels and . with, charts and maps, which 'can be dsbfolly 
pirepaned "by curatcffs to ^.provide inteUigent'.eiplanatiobB fof the 
exliibitecl specimens. In this sphere, the curator is the master of all 
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he surveys and his right there is none to dispute. An exhibited 
specimen without a labels in a museum case stands as the accusation 
of the museum official responsible for it. If the curators in the 
museums in India were to follow an arduous programme of providing 
labels to all their exhibits within the next one year that would be 
an achievement of no mean degree. I, for one, would not be 
fastidious about the artistic excellence of the labels so long as the 
label unobtrusively puts intelligent information into the head of 
the visitor in respect of the item on show, and then leave the 
individual visitor to appreciate more advantageously the exhibited 
specimen. 

The fourth programme in which the curator wields unlimited 
power and freedom of action is that of publication and educational 
activity which are the two sides of the same medal. Both these 
things depend on the individual curator’s initiative and knowledge, 
the more one wishes the more one can put forth in this line. For 
example, arrangement of regular gallery lectures which should be 
properly announced, showing round conducted parties of students 
in the galleries, creating contacts with the educational institutions 
and even going and lecturing there, holding special and temporary 
exhibitions, are some of the items which may be usefully undertaken 
and which would go a long way in creating public interest in the 
museum and pushing forward its activities. Similarly, articles in 
the local press from time to time drawing attention to the value of 
the contents of the galleries or creating general interest in the 
subject represented in the museum, can be published by the curator 
and his staff without looking for outside help. The essence of the 
problem is to achieve what we can achieve without own initiative 
and effort. If a museum is strong on the side of its internal 
organization it will have much less cause of complaint with regard 
to the absence of outside facilities. On the clear realization of 
this fact backed by a determination to exert as much as possible, 
a curator can in no time transform his museum into a living 
centre of useful activity for the increase of knowledge. Once 
restored to internal health, most of the museums would begin to 
pulsate wiiih fresh life and indeed find their basis to justify natural 
future expansion. In the new order of things the museum have 
first to look to their own curators for pushing up their case for 
proper attention. With this part of the work well done, external 
help would probably follow as a matter of course. 




EMBASSIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


BY 

V. S. Agarwala 

To maintain efficiently her far-flung contracts in the 
international world, India had developed an intricate 
technique of ambassadorial relationships. The ambas- 
sador or Vuta was according to Sukrachirya ‘the Minister 
of Diplomacy’, that is he enjoyed important ministerial 
rahH as the representative of one state to another. 
Inter-state relationship or diplomatic behaviour was in 
the charge of the Duta. Certain requisite qualifications 
were laid down for selecting a person to such a respon- 
sible post. According to the same writer, the king’s am- 
bassador was to be distinguished by his capacity to probe 
into the secrets of others, by studying the outward signs 
and movements, good memory, capacity to discriminate 
proper time and place, proficiency in diplomatic coun- 
sels, eloquence and absence of all fear. 

The theory and practice of Indian diplomatic science 
achieved its highest evolution in the doctrine of the 
'Man^nla, i.e., the theory of the Orbital States. In 
simple language it means that the parent state stands 
at the centre of the picture in which each other state 
howsoever far and near moves in political orbits described 
in accordance with the laws of mutual attraction and 
repulsion governed by national self-interest. The other 
states vis-a-vis the central one can function only in one 
of the following manners : (1) Friendly state (Mitra). 
(2) Enemy state {Ari), (3) Neutral state (Udastna), (4) 
the state sitting on the diplomatic fence {Madhyama), and 
(5) Conquering or Wehrmacht state (Vijigtshu) A 
shrewd diplomat is he who can at every stage of the 
journey have a. clear grasp of the groupings of all the 
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states with which he has to deal into one of .these five 
classes and on that basis adjust the behaviour and ' pre- 
paredness of his own country. Obviously the responsibili- 
ties of the ambassador charged with this onerous task are 
extremely heavy requiring shrewdness, clear thinking, 
constant vigilance and abundant tact. 

Thus political thinkers in India had with excep- 
tional sagacity provided their ambassadors with a clear 
pattern on which they were to build carefully a structure 
of the political and cultural relationship of their own 
cornitry with others. Indian history provides ampld 
evidence to show that India maintained embassy rela- 
tions with other countries. The place and functions of 
the ambassadors are subjects of discussion in books of 
political science. Thus Kautilya classifies the diplo- 
matic agents under three categories, namely full-fledged 
ambassadors of the rank of a minister invested with full 
powers of negotiation, known as NisristSrtha Duta; 
deputy ambassadors or ckarge'd affairs with limited 
powers to act according to instructions {t*aramitartha)’, 
and ageiins who only acted as bearers of documents 
(Sdsanahard). Krishna, for example, was ambassador of 
the first class who carried! with him full powers to make 
war or peace on behalf of the Pan^avas. Angada depu- 
ted by Kama to the king of Lanka, belonged to the 
second class, who proceeded to act within a definite frame 
af instructions, 

Indian ambassadorial history during the last 25 
centuries acquaints us with important instances of India 
exchanging embassies with the outside world. First in 
chronological order comes India’s intercourse with the 
classical world. Chandragupla Maurya after defeating 
Seleukos, consolidated his paramount position as the 
Emperor of the whole of India from Afghanistan to 
Mysore. He established diplomatic relations with the 
Greek kings on India’s western frontiers. As observed 
by Vincent Smith “Cbandragupta was the first Indian 
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Emperor, more than 2000 years ago, who, after defeat- 
ing Seleukos entered into possession of that * scientific 
frontier’ sighed for in vain by his English successors and 
never held in its entirety, even by the Mughal monarchs 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. ’ ’ Soon after the conclusion 
of peace in 303 B.C. Chandragupta received at his court 
Megasthenese as an envoy deputed by Seleukos Nikator. 
India owes to Megasthenese a deep debt of gratitude 
for the illuminating account of the country and her ins- 
titutions recorded by him in his book “Indika” now 
available to us in the form of copious extracts made by 
subsequent writers. Stationed at Pataliputra Megas- 
thenese had from his personal observations recorded a 
trust-worthy account of Chandragupta’s civil and mili- 
tary administration. 

Bindusara, the son and successor of Chandragupta 
•Maurya and heir to a great empire, continued the tra- 
ditions of his father and exchanged envoys with the 
Greek King Antiochos Soter, who deputed Deimachos 
as his ambassador to India in 280 B. C- The Greek al- 
lies in Western Asia maintained friendly relations with 
Indian emperors and a tangible proof of this familiar 
intercourse is available in the correspondence between 
Antiochos and Bindusara, the latter asking the Greek 
king to send to him some figs and raisin wine, which at 
that time were famous all over India as KdpiMyanl- 
drgksha and Kspisotyana-rndhu. 

A^oka was the first emperor who clearly perceived 
and tried to achieve the international unity of Asia and 
with that end in view sent his envoys to the courts of 
his Grreek neighbours on the West including Antigonas 
Gonatas, King of Macedon (277-239 B C.), Magas, 
King of North Africa (285-268 B. C.) and Alexander, 
King of Epireus (272-258 B. C ), Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
who ruled in Egypt from 285 to 247 B. C. and who is 
referred to in the Kalsi rock edict of Asoka, near 
Dehra Dun, despatched an envoy named Dionysius, who 
F, 2 
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presented his credenUals in the court of Emperor A^oka. 
Ai^oka on his side returned the compliment by sending 
His envoy to the court of Ptolemy. Another embassy was 
depu'tedi by A^ka to the court of Antiochosi 11, King of 
Syria and Western Asia from 261 to 246 B. C. 

A^oka also deputed his own son Mahendra and 
daughter Saihghamitra as leaders of a highly important 
mission to Ceylon and those two august leaders brought 
about a lasting transformation in the religious and 
(’ultural life of Ceylon by giving her its religion, literature 
and language. 

King Bhagabhadra of Central India received He- 
liodorus of Taxila as an envoy of the Greek King An- 
tialkidas, ruler of Taxila, about 140 B. C. The Greek 
ambassador came under the influence of the Bhakti cult 
of god Vasudeva and he styles himself as a Bhagavata 
in the inscription engraved on the Garudadhvaja pillar 
dedicated by him. 

An Indian embassy reached the court of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus about the year 26 B. C. with a letter 
from an Indian king written on parchment. A special- 
ly important embassy was despatched to the court of 
Emperor Irojan about 207 A D Indian agents also 
reached the court of the Emperor Antoninus Pius about 
138 A. D. A gold coin of this emperor was recently 
found at Mathura. 

The exchange of embassies between China and India 
also presents a brilliant chapter in the respective history 
of the two nations. According to Chinese traditions, 
Indian agents were deputed with presents to the court of 
Emperor Ho-Ti (89-105 A. D.). India’s intercourse 
with China was specially brisk in the Gupta period from 
the fifth to the seventh century, A D, This was reflec- 
ted in the exchange of a very large number of scholars, 
pilgrims and envoys from both sides. According to the 
Chinese traditions important Indian missions reached 
China in the year 426, 477 and 502 A, D, and this inter- 
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course reached its climax between the years 503 and 571, 
when no less than nine missions travelled both ways. 
Specially famous is the mission of Sungyun, deputed by 
the Empress of the later Wei-dynasty of China. In the 
leignof Harsha in the year 643-5 A. D., Chinese envoys 
of the great Emperor Tai-tsung came to the court of 
Harsha passing through Tibet and Nepal, which were 
then allied countries. Early in 641, Harsha’s Brahman 
ambassador had proceeded to China on a good-will mission. 
He returned in 643 accompanied by a Chinese bear- 
ing a reply to Harsha’s despatch. The mission 
remained for a considerable time in India and did not 
return to China until A. D. 645 The next-year, Wang- 
Hiuen-Tse, who had been the second in command of the 
earlier embassy, was sent by his sovereign as head of a new 
Indian mission with an escort of 30 horsemen. Wang- 
Hiuen-Tse visited India three times. In 657 he was sent 
by imperial order to offer robes at the Buddhist holy places 
and entered India through Nepal, by the Lhasa Boad, 
which was then open and used by many Buddhist pilgrims. 
After paying his respects at Vaisall, Bodh-Gaya and other 
.sacred spots, he returned to China through Kapisa or Nor- 
thern Afghanistan, by the Hindukush and Pamir routes. 

In the year 795 A. D. King Subhakerdeva of Orissa 
sent a beautifully illustrated manuscript of Garida-vyuha 
from his own palace library to the Emperor of China 
through a special mission. 

Ehusru I'l, king of Persia, according to the Arabic 
historian Tabari, received in 625-26 A.D., a compli- 
mentary embassy from the CKalukya Emperor Pulakesin, 
ruler of the Deccan. The courtesy was reciprocated by 
a return embassy sent from Persia which was received 
with due honour at the Indian court. A large fresco 
painting in Cave No. I at Ajanta seems to show a vivid 
1 epresentation of the ceremonial attending the presentation 
of their credentials by the Persian envoys in the 
court of the Indian emperor. This picture is of 
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the highest value as a contemporary record of the poli- 
tical relations between India and Persia in the 7th cen- 
tury A. D. when both countries were at the height of 
their cultural and political greatness. 

In the 9th century King Kalaputradeva of Sumatra 
sent his envoy to King Devapaladeva of Magadha and 
through him made a gift of five villages to the Nalanda 
University. The copper plate bearing this important 
document in Sanskrit has been discovered in the ruins of 
the Nalanda University. 

The stream of cultural and political missions ex- 
changed between India and foreign countries continued 
right through the medieval Hindu and Muslim periods. 
It is thus clear that Indian embassies of to-day come in 
the wake of a great tradition and are destined to play a 
distinguished part in the cultural and political contacts 
of India with other countries. 



C0iR^NT PROPER NAMES (flg^Rnr) IN PAljriNI 


BT 

Dft. Vascdeva Sblarana Agrawala, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 


Namea of persons in India have undergone evolu- 
tionary changes through the following periods, (1) Rig- 
vedic, (2) Later Vedic, (3) Sutra and Buddhist, (4) Kush- 
Sna and Gupta, (5) Medieval and (6) Modern. Proper 
names from each historical epoch reveal certain distin- 
guishing features which taken together constitute a ‘style’ 
for that age. For example, the most usual method of 
referring to a person in the Rigveda is to give his 
own name along with another epithet derived from 
his father’s name. In the later Vedic literature the 
emergence of the gotra name replacing the patronymic 
is a marked feature. In some cases the personal name 
is accompanied by the name derived from a country or 
locality, e.g., Bhima Vaidarbha {Ait. Br., vii. 34). In 
the Va'iksa lists of the late Brahmana period we find also 
the frequent use of metronjrmics. (P. V. Kane, Naming 
a Child or Person, I.H.Q., June 1938, pp. 227-28). On 
the other hand we also notice that there is in the Vedic 


literature hardly any individual name which is derived 
eith^ from' the names of gods or from the names of 
stars, both of which were regular features of names in 
the Bi^dhist period and must be assigned to a much 
lal^ ^>pch. It should be presumed that such a transi- 


ti^;|r^; aipcompanied by a corresponding change in the 
reiigiiils/ attitude of the people. 

of Psginian Names . — In the light of the 
abj|^i^,ltei»amine the evidence regarding names in the 
dmbover certain chronolc^cakconsidera- 
besides the purely cultural interest 
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of the subject. These will be discussed in their proper 
place. 

There are four principal classes of names dealt with 
in the Ashtadhyayi. Firstly, a considerable number of 
sutras usually having a ganafatha teach the formation 
of gotra names (Ch. IV, 'pdda 1). It shows that the an- 
cient custom of designating persons after their gotra 
names was in full swing upto the time of Pacini. We 
find the use of the gotra names as a normal feature in the 
time of the Buddha. A majority of these gotras traced 
their beginning to ancestors who lived long anterior to 
Pgnini. Secondly, the patronymic or the name derived 
from that of the father is also prescribed {TasydpcUyam, 
IV. 1. 92, etc.). Thirdly, a vast body of names discuss- 
ed by Panini are those derived from place names or 
localities which were either the residence of a person him- 
self or the abode of his ancestor {ahhijana). It was in 
one way very fortunate that Panini took within his pur- 
view this line of name-formation, for the geographical evi- 
dence incidently incorporated is of the utmost value. 
The fourth class of names includes purely personal names 
and these are chiefly the object of the present study. 

Panini refers to individual names as manushya-nama 
(V. 3. 78) or simply as samjna (V. 3. 75; V. 2. 106; VI. 
2. 159; VI. 2. 165). 

Special Features. — Paninian names are distinguished 
by the following three main features : (1) name as a com- 
pound word consisting of two members, (2) the principle 
of contraction as applied to the two or more parts of the 
compound, and (3) the custom of deriving names from 
stars {p<ikshatra-ndma). 

Names which are compound words normally consist 
of a purvapada and an uttarapada (V. 3. 82), and the 
compound js either Bahuvrihi or Tatpurusha. Almost 
all names envisaged in the relevant sections (V. 3. 79^3; 
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VII. 2. 106 — 115) are polysyllabic (bahvach), i.e., consist 
of more than two syllables {urdhvam dvitiyodachah, V. 3. 
83), the actual number of syllables being usually four or 
five. According to the Grihya Sutras a name should end 
in a knta word and never in a taddhita. Panini gives 
two examples of such ending, viz., datta and Sruta (VI. 
2. 148). To these Pataftjali adds rakshita (Bhashya Vol. 
I. 189) and gupta (I. 37, e.g., Amragupta, Salagupta). 
Both these characteristics are confirmed by the injunction 
of the Yajflikas quoted by Patanjali (I. 4) and apparent- 
ly based on the living tradition of the Gtihya Sutras.' 
Mitra, Ajina (VI. 2. 165, V. 3. 82) and Sena (IV. 1. 
152; VIII. 3. 99) are other words which were used as the 
second member of personal names in the time of Panini. 

Contraction of 'Names. — The principle of contraction 
as applied to names is unknown in the Vedic literature. 
In Panini we find elaborate rules governing the shorten- 
ing of individual names, but gotra names were not subject 
to contraction. It is only in compound names that we 
find the dropping out of the uttarapada (V. 3. 82) or the 
retention of only the first two syllables and the elision of 
the rest of the syllables (V. 3. 83). Panini analyses the 
psychological factor responsible for the contraction of a 
personal name; it is the desire to address a person out of 
endearment {anukampayam, V. 3. 76). For example 
Vyaghrajina, a dignified name, was contracted to Vya- 
graka (V. 3. 82) which was a more affectionate form, and 
Devadatta to Devika, Deviya, and Devila (V. 3. 79). 
There is also a provision to expand it to Devadattaka 
(V. 3. 78) which for syllabic quantity exceeds even the 

' For rules about names in the Grihyasutras, see Iliranya- 
ke^i, ed. Eriste, II. 4. 10; A^valayana, ed. I. 13. 5-6; Kathaka, 
III. 10. 3; Paras'kara, I. 17. 2; Apastamba, VI. 15. 9; Manava, 

I. 18. 1. (I.H.Q., 1936, p. 88); Baudbayana, II. 2. 24-31 
(I.H.Q., June, 1938, pp. 223-44 P. V. Eane) and also Gobhila, 

II, 7. 16-16; SSnkbayana, I, 24; Ebadira, II. 2. 31-32; Bbarad- 
▼aja, I. 26. 
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original form. Similarly in the opinion of the eastern 
grammarians XJpendradatta was shortened to XJpa^a and 
Upaka (V. 3. 80) and also to Upiya and Upila, the last 
being the form which must have been transformed into 
Upali, a name so well-known in Buddhist literature. 

Names from Stars {Nakshatra Noma ), — The next im- 
portant fact about names which we learn from Panini is 
about the custom of designating persons after the asterism 
of their birth (IV, 3. 34-37; VIII. 3. 100). For exam- 
ple a boy born under Tishya would be called Tishya and 
one born under Punarvasu named Punarvasu (IV. 3. 
34).® In the whole of the Vedic literature comprising 
the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads, 
examples of nakshatra names are practically non-exist- 
ent. We find only Chitra and Asha^ha out of a very 
limited number of cases and even there the stellar signi- 
ficance of the names is doubtful.* The star names, there- 
fore, indicate a definite watershed of time separating the 
sutra period from that of the Brahmanas and their sup- 
plementary portions, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

On the other hand we find in the Pali literature the 
star names to be a common phenomenon. The inscrip- 
tional records of the Mauryan and Sunga periods al- 
though removed in time from Panini show the continua- 
tion of the star names over a period of several hundred 
years. The Grihyasutras give the earliest indication of 
the prac tice of star names. According to Apastamba the 
nakshatra name is the secret name of the person. The 
Khadira, Varaha, Hiranyake^i and Gobhila Grihya- 

^ TishyaScha indv.avakdh Fvxnarvasil cha manavakau Tishya- 
Funarvasofoah. Patanjali takes these examples implied in sutra 
I. 2. 65 (Bhashya I. 231). 

> As Chitra Qahgyana (Sankh, Ar. III. 1) ; Ashadha SSya- 
vasa (Jaiminiya Br.) who was a grdma^i of the Sarkarakshyas ; 
Asha^hi Saulromateya (Satapatha, YI. 2. 1. 37), son of AshS^a 
and Sttiromata. 
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sutras contain injmictions about having nakshatrS&rya 
names. Paciini clearly falls in a line with them. 

Below is a detailed analysis of the different types of 
proper names in Panini, explaining the rationale of a 
majority of names in the inscriptions of the post-Psni- 
nian period. The names fall under three groups, viz.y 
miscellaneous names, star names and abbreviated names. 

A . Miscellaneous, 

1 . Names with vUm as the first member 

VI. 2. 106). The pre-Paninian examples are Vi^vamitra, 
Vi^vamanas (Jaiminiya Brahmana) and Vi^vasaman; 
they are not so varied as in the Jatakas which record 
Vissakamma (I. 314), Vissasena, king of Baranasi (II. 
345), Vessabhu Buddha, Vessamitta, former king {'pora- 
i^kardjd) (VI. 251), and Vessantara. 

2. Names ending in udara, oAva, and ishu 

VI. 2. 107). The names cited in the Ka^ika, viz., 
Vrikodara, Harya^va, Maheshu seem like pre-Paninian. 
Allied classical instances are absent except Bahu^odari 
devadhita found in a Jataka (VI. 83). 

3. Names ending in karn<i (VI. 2. 113) as Mayura- 
karna (Sivadigana, IV. 1. 112) and a few others in the 
ganapatha which seem to be of the same age as Panini. 

4. Names ending in kantha, prishtha, griva and 
jahgha (VI. 2. 114). Names with these endings are rare 
in the Vedic literature except Sitiprishtha and Sitikantha. 
Panini mentions Kala^kaptha, Damakantha, and Khari- 
jaiigha ii\ the Upakadi group (II. 4. 69), which appear 
to be contemporaneous names. Talajangha cited in 
Ka^ika was certainly an earlier name. Manikantha oc- 
curs in the Jatakas (II. 282). 

5. Names ending in iringa (VI. 2. 115). Ilishya- 
^yifiga is the only example in the Buddhist or classical 
period. 
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6 . Names with the instrumental, form mamsa as 
first member (VI. 3. 4). Manasgdatta and Manasagupta 
are the illustrations in Kai^ika, but no example of the 
actual use of these in literature is met with. However, 
they seem to have a distinctly classical look about them. 

7. Names ending in mitra (VI. 2 . 165), are few in 
the Vedic literature, but represented by an extensive 
series in the post-Psniniya period, e.g., Sarvamitta. 
(Jat. V. 13), Jitamitta (Jat. I. 37), Chandamitta 
(Jat. I. 41), etc. The richness of mitra-ending names 
in the later epigraphical records^ contrasts with their 
paucity in the pre-Psninian epoch. 

8 . Names ending in ajina (VI. 2 . 165). The Kas'i- 

ka cites Vrikajina, Kulajina and Krishna.jina. In the 
Jatakas the only examples are Miga.iina (VI. 58) and 
Kanhajina (daughter of Vessantara, VI. 487). Panini 
himself refers to Krishna, jina in the Upakadi (II. 4, 69) 
and Tika-Kitavadi (II. 4. 6 ) groups. The paucity of 
ajinarita names in literature may be due to the elision of 
ajina as noted by Panini in sutra V. 3. 38 

For example, Vyaghrajina was contracted to Vyaghraka. 

9. Names of species (jati-ndma) adopted as per- 
sonal names {mamshya-ndma, V. 3. 81), e.g., Vyaghraka, 
Siihhaka. The rule for adding ka was not constant, 
hence Vyaghrila and Simhila were also possible (Buhler’s 
Sanchi List). This custom of deriving names from 
animals was unknown in the Vedic period. Papini 


^The Sanchi inscriptions have Balamitra, Saihshamitra, 
Ahimitra, Satyamitra (=S»}hamita) amonfip males, and Naga- 
mitra, TJttaramitra, VasumitrS, Rishimitra (=Isimita), Jita- 
mita, and simply Mitra, among females (Buhler’s list of Proper 
Names from Sanchi Ins., Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 403—407) and 
Bharhut adds Sahghamitra and Gargamitra ^ (Liiders List, Nos. 
759 — 880), and the Pahchala coins give Brihaspatimitra, Agni- 
mitra Bhanumitra^ Bhumimitra, Dhruvami^a, Phalgunimitra, 
Sflryamitra, Yishnumitra, (Allan, Indian Coins, p. csyii) and 
recently Prajapatimitra on a Pahchala Coin. 
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makes reference to contemporary ideals of personal 
bravery in instituting comparisions with a tiger or a lion 
(II. 1. 56). 

10. Names ending in sem (VIII. 3. 99). Panini 

makes special reference to sendnta names in sutra IV. 1. 
152 ( ). The only senanta names in 

the lists of Vedic teachers are Yajflasena (Tait. S., V. 3. 
8. 1; Kathaka Sam., XXI. 4) or Yajflasena® and Ilishti- 
shena (Nirukta II. 11), although Patafljali gives us to 
understand that Jatasena was also the name of a Rishi. 
Among ancient senanta names of Kshatriyas, Patafljali 
points out Ugrasena Andhaka, Vishvaksena Vrishni and 
Bhimasena Kuru. If we now turn to post-Paninian 
names, we find sendnta names to be much more (jornmon, 
e.g., Varishena and Harishena in Patafljali (Zoc. cit.)\ 
Sotthisena (Jat. V. 88) equal to Svastisena). Surasena 
(Jat. VI. 280), Ugrasena (Uggasena king of Benares, 
IV. 458), Upasena (Jat. II. 449), Atthisena (Jat. ITI. 
352), Nandisena (minister of Assakaraja, Jat. III. 3), 
Jayasena (Jat. Nidana, p. 41), Chandasena (Jat. VI. 157) 
and Bhaddasena (Jat. VI 134). Al^ Dhamasena, Vara- 
sena at Sanchi, Nagasena (Liider’s List 719), Mahenda- 
sena (LL. 850) at Bharhut; and Asadhasena from 
Pabhosa. 

According to Panini VIII. 3. 100 the names of aster- 
isms precede the word sena to form individual names, 
e.g., Rohinisena, Bharanisena, etc., and the one name 
without which Panini’s special ruling {agakdrdd, VTII. 
3. 100) would remain unillustrated is Satabhishaksena— 
a name seldom found in actual instance. 

11. Names ending in Datta and §ruta, when a 
benediction is implied (VI. 2. 148), e.g., Devadatta, he 

» A descendant of Tajnasena, also called , Sik^ndin; Kaush 
Br. VII. 4. In the list compiled in the Jaiminiya Br. Dr. Caland 
also gives Sutvan Yaj&asena, 

Ff ?9 
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whom the gods may bestow’ and Vishriui^ruta ‘he whose 
wishes Vishnu may hear’. These are examples of names 
ending in Krita of which we hear so often in the Grihya- 
sutras. We do not usually come across any real name 
ending in ^rura in the Vedic or Buddhist literature. 
The number of names ending in Aatta is also limited as 
Brahmadatta (Jaim. Br., King of Kosala, also called 
Prasenajita), Punardatta and Suryadatta (Sinkh. Ar. 
VIII. 8), but in the Buddhist literature they are much 
more varied as Devadatta, Bhuridatta (Jat. VI. 167), 
Matidatta (Jat. IV. 342), Yaflfiadatta Brahmanakumara 
(Jat. IV. 30), Somadatta (Jat. VI. 170). These become 
a regular feature in the period of Sanchi records, e.g., 
Aggidatta, Vayu-, Yama-, Id- (=Indra-), Itishi- (=r8i-), 
Brahma- (=Baha-), TJpendra- (=Upida- or Upeda-), 
Uttara-, Vaisramana-, Pushya-, Ganga- Dharma- and 
Nagadatta, etc., (Cf. Biihler’s List). According to 
Katyayana’s Varttika on I. 4. 58-59, Maraddatta would 
be equal to Marutta (Bhashya I. 341). Patafijali cites 
Yajfladatta and Devadatta as typical names of Brah- 
manas (Bhashya I. 189), often shortened simply to Datta 
(I. 111). 

12. As instances of particular names Panini men- 
tions iSevala, Supari, Vi^ala, Varuna and Aryama (^Nvy- 

V. 3. 84). They formed 
the first part (purvofpada) of names and the three endear- 
ment suffixes, ika, iva and ila, added after them caused 
the elision of all the syllables after the third. For 
example i§evaladatta or Sevalendradatta became iSevalika 
Sevaliya or Sevalila; Suparya^irdatta became Suparika, 
Supariya, Suparila, and Vi^aladatta became Vii^alika, 
Viialiya, Vi^alila. 

In the Jatakas the equivalent of Sevala is Sivali- 
kumara (I. 408), or the feminine SivalidevI wife of king 
Maha Janaka (W. 37). I'n the lab^l of this Jataka at 
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Bharhut Devi Sivala is the form of the name (Liider’s 
List 709). 

Instances of the use of Aryama, Supari and Vii^ala 
are rare. Varuna occurs as a common name in the Bud- 
dhist literature in the Kumbha Jataka (V. 12 ) and else- 
where. Aryama occurs only once at Bharhut as Ayama 
(Liider’s List 813). Aryama was the name of an Aditya 
and Varuna was one of the Lokapalas or Maharaja gods 
referred to by Panini (IV. 3. 97) or was the name of a 
Nagaraja. 

13. Instances of names or virtually epithets given 
by reason of birth, were Goi^ala, Khara^ala ( ptptrt 

IIV. 3. 35) and Vatsa^ala or Vatsa^ala IV. 3. 36). 
Of these the only historical example is that of Gosala, 
also called Mahkhali, which perhaps corresponds to 
Panini’s Maskarin (VI. 1 . 154). As a popular name it 
occurs at Bharhut (uders List, 853). 

14. Names ending in futra, and preceded by a 

masculine word ( 5 ^: VI. 2. 132), as Kaunati- 

putra. They have initial acute accent ( stri ). As 
counter examples of these are names preceded by the name 
of the mother, as Gargiputra and Vatsiputra, and dis- 
tinguished by the acute accent on the final vowel. The 
practice of adding feminine gotra name before futra is 
found in the Vam^a list of teachers in the Satapatha 
Brahmana beginning with Saihjivi-putra (Vedic Index, 
II. 443). A Katyayanlputra (Jatukarnya) and a Prati- 
yodhlputra also occur in the §ankh. Aranyaka (III. 10 ; 
VII. 13). According to Panini one’s designation after 
the gotra name of one’s mother {gotra-stri implied cen- 
sure (IV. 1. 147), because it was supposed that the 
mother’s name would be adopted in the event of the 
father’s name being unknown (Ka^ika, 

In the long Vaifa^a lists of distinguished 
teachers in the Satapatha Brahmana, the addition of the 
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mother’s name is a regular feature and must be defended 
on the basis of a well-recognised practice. Patanjali seems 
to attribute honour in being addressed by the mother’s 
name, as Garglmata, Vatsimata (HI. 340). We know from 
inscriptions! records that at least in the Sunga and Andhra 
periods the additional metronymics as 
etc., were considered honourable personal names. 

Female names are generally implied in sutra IV. 1. 
113 which Ka^ika illustrates by names like §ikshita and 
Chintita which are very unusual, and the same rule also 
refers to name of rivers denoting afatya or a descendant. 
The Varaha Grihyasutra offers the nearest parallel say- 
ing that the name of a girl should not be the name of a 
river, and that it should not end in datta or raJcshitd pre- 
ceded by the name of a god (Kane, I.H.Q,, 1938, 233). 

B. Nukshatra-Ndma. 

15. Panini lays great emphasis on names derived 
from the names of stars (IV. 3. 34, 36, 37; VIII. 3. 100). 
According to the Grihyasutras a person was given a 
nakshatra name in addition to his popular name. Ac- 
cording to Apastamba the star name was kept secret and 
in the opinion of Gobhila the teacher was to settle a 
nakshatra name which the student was to employ when 
bowing at the feet of his teacher ( ^ Gobhila 

Grihya II. 10. 22—24). The gankhayana and Khadira 
Grihyasutras and also Manava and Hiranyake^a Grihya- 
sutras agree with the above. It appears that originally 
the nakshatra name started as a secret appellationj but 
because of its convenient form came to occupy an equal 
rank with the gotra name, e.g., Moggallana Tissa and 
other names in Buddhist literature. 

Papini treats of the star names specially elaborately. 
The general principle underlying these names was the 
fact of a person’s birth under a star ( IV. 3. 25). 
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The general rule is that sufilxes are frequently dropped 
when names are formed from mkshatras (IV. 3. 37), 
e.g., we have Rohina from Rohini. It is said (IV. 3. 
34) that names of males (and females also) are derived 
from Sravish^ha (=Dhanishtha), Phalguni, Anuradha, 
Svati, Tishya, Punarvasu, Hasta, Vi^akha, Ashadha, and 
Bahula (i.e., Krittika) without adding any termination, 
which had the effect of making the name of the star the 
same as the personal name. Examples would be §ravish- 
that, Phalgunah, etc. In sutra IV. 3. 37. Panini states 
that from Abhijit, Ai^vayak and |§atabhishak the termina- 
tions are optionally dropped (Cf. Kane, ibid., p. 236). 

As already remarked star names are rare in the pre- 
Paninian literature. They are a regular feature of the 
post-Psninian period, specially in the Buddhist literature 
and inscriptions. For example, Visakha, Punabbasu, 
Chitta, Potthapsda, Phagguni, Phussa and Tissa or 
Upatissa occur in the Jatakas. From Sanchi we get 
Phaguna, Phagula, Tissaka, Upasijha (=Upasiddhya), 
Sijha, Pusa, Pusaka, Pusini, Bahula (cf. Panini ’s Bahu- 
la), Satila (=Svatigupta or Svatidatta), Asadha Mula, 
Pothaka, Pothadeva (=Proshadevi), Rohini or Roha, 
etc. Bharhut adds Bharanideva, Anuradha and Sona 
(=Sravana) to the above (LL. 758, 784, 874). 

C. Names with contraction of all syllables except the 

first two, 

16. Names ending in ika (V. 3. 78). A polysyllabic 
individual name was abbreviated in order to express affec- 
tion. , Only the initial two syllables were preserved 
and a suffix was added to them, e.g., Devadatta became 
Devika; Yajfiadatta Yajflika. Chhadika may now, be ex- 
plained as equal to Chhandodatta, and Chandika as 
Chandradatta; similarly Ya^ika as Yaiodatta (LL. 757). 
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17. Names ending jn iya {—ghan, V. 3. 79), added 
on the same principle as the first one, giving the forms 
Deviya ( = Devadatta) and Yajfliya (=Yajfladatta). If we 
consider the material in the Jatakas we find Giriya (III. 
322), Chandiya (=:Chandakumara, VI. 137), Nandiya 
(II. 199; same as Nandika, II. 200, or Nandaka), Bhad- 
diya (—Bhadrasena, Bhadrakara or Bhadra^ala, I. 140; 
VI. 135), Meghiya (=Meghakumara, IV. 95) and 
Sabhiya (VI. 329, =:Sabhadatta). Names contracted 
with iya suffix are rarely found in Sanchi and Bharhut. 

18. Names ending in ila (=V. 3. 79), denoting en- 
dearment like the above two, and regularising forms like 
Devila (from Devadatta) and Yajfiila from Yajlladatta. 
The Jatakas have Guttila (II. 248), Makhila (=Makha- 
deva, Jat. Nidana, p. 41). 

Some Sanchi names can now be explained as Agila 
(=Agnidatta), Satila (=Svati-datta), Nagila, Yasila, 
Yakhila Sanghila, Buddhila, and from Bharhut Mahila 
(Maha-Kumara, LL. 766), Yakhila (Yakshadatta, 846) 
and Ghatila (Gha^kumara, 860). 

19. Names beginning with u'pa were treated as a 
special case in the opinion of Eastern -teachers (sTRf) 
who formed the contraction by adding ada and aka 
{z=.vuch) to U'pa with the result that the whole name form 
except the initial upa was elided ( ^^7=^ V. 3. 
80). Kai^ika’s illustration is Upendradatta, which by 
dropping 'mdradatta' assumed the double from Upada 
and Upaka. Other teachers favoured Upiya, XJpila, 
IXpika (V. 79-79) and also Upendradattaka. The Bud- 
dhist name Upali (I. 140) corresponds to Plipini’s Upila 
and may be a contraction of Upendradatta. It is curious 
that in the Sanchi inscriptions the name occurs without 
contraction under various forms as Upendradatta, Upi- 
dadatta or Opedadata. Other names beginning with upa- 
( 7 ere Upaka, an Ajivika (Jgt. I. 81) Upakaihsa (Jat. 
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IV. 79) Upakaflchana (Jat. IV. 305) and Upajotiya 
(Jat. lIV. 382). Upaka is a gotra name in Panini (II. 4; 
69) and ITpagu and Upajiva occur in the Jaiminiya 
Brshmana (Caland 199, 249). But V'padi names are pro- 
perly of the post-Brahmana epoch. 

20. Names ending in ha : 

{a) To denote a sense of inferiority as Purnaka, a 
servant (V. 3. 75). There always is a ten- 
dency for names of servants and low people 
to be shortened on this basis. 

(b) To form benedictory epithets (III. 1. 150) as 
Jlvdka (may you live), Nandaka (may you 
prosper), adopted as names. 

Later Trends . — The system of contraction so ela- 
borately dealt with by Panini evolved still further in the 
Maurya and Sunga periods as indicated by the discus- 
sions in the Vsrttikas and the Bhashya. The following 
features may briefly be noted : — 

{a) Betention of the first four syllables instead of 
two as in Panini V, 3, 83. Thus Brihas- 
patidatta became Brihaspatika, and Praja- 
patidatta Prajapatika. Pajaka in the 
Jatakas (III. 463) may l)e according to 
Panini’s rule of two syllables from Praja- 
patidatta or be equal to Prajagupta. 

(5) Substituting ha sufiix for Panini’s ika as in (16) 
above. Thus Devaka and Yajftaka stood 
for Devadatta and Yajfladatta. Pahaka 
(I. 40, Prabhakara or Prabhagupta), Sonaka 
(V. 247, Sonananda), Sachchhaka (VI. 478, 
Satyayajfla) of the Jatakas follow the ha 
sufife. In Sanchi, of course, we have many 
names ending in ha, as Balaka=Balade^, 
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Balarima, Balamitra; Pusaka (=Pu8hya- 
gupta), Dhamaka (=:Dharmagupta), etc. 

(c) Substituting la in place of Panini’s ila as in 

(18) above. This was allowed only after 
such words as ended in u, as Bhanula for 
Bhanudatta, and Vasula for Vasudatta. 
Bandhula (Senapati of Kosala, Jat, IV. 
148) and B.ahula are specimens of old names 
conforming to this rule. 

(d) Purm'pada-lopa. — It was a revolutionary deve- 

lopment and a counterpart of Panini’s 
Uttarapadalo'pa. After dropping the first 
part of the name the same suffixes were 
added. It is also enjoined that no suffix 
may be added at all and Devadatta may 
become simply Datta or simply Deva. (Cf. 
also Bhashya giving Bhama for Satya- 
bhama, I. 111). Panini’s Senaka (V. 4. 
112), appears to be a Senanta name formed 
by dropping purvapada and adding ka. It 
also su^ests the antiquity of the method 
of purvapada-lopa from the time of Panini 
himself. 

Carried to its logical conclusion a single name Deva- 
datta would assume eleven forms, e.g., Devadattaka, 
Devika, Devila, Deviya according to the rules of Panini; 
and Devaka, Dattika, Dattila ,Dattiya, Dattaka, Deva, 
Datta according to the subsequent changes indicated in 
,the Bhashya. 

Resume. — (1) In Panini’s time the system of having 
a personal name as distinct from gotra name had cjome 
into vogue. Persons of higher castes were asked their 
nSma and gotm separately (Cf. Jat. VI. 2. 243, nfima- 
gottan cha puchchh and king Virata enquiring of Yud- 
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his^hira >fif^5n'*TTPr=^ Virataparvan, 7. 11). According 
to the V-inayapitaka even the Shikshus in pubajja were 
designated by nama and gotra (B. C. Law, Pali Lit., I. 
xiii). 

(2) Names ending in mitra, sena, datta, sruta, karna 
Sringa, and names beginning with iipa were primarily 
belonging to the Paiiinian and the Buddhist epoch, al- 
though their use in the Vedic literature is not wholly 
unknown. 

(3) The Nakshatni names discussed at length by 
Panini are practically unknown in the Vedic literature, 
and appear as an exclusive feature of the period approxi- 
mately beginning from the Buddha. The subsequent 
popularity of such names is also a noteworthy feature. 
The agreement between the Grihyasutras and Paiiini in 
the matter of star names is suggestive of mutual chrono- 
logical relationship. The Baudhayana Gfihyaieshasutra 
enjoining star names by mentioning the asterisms sepa- 
rately offers the closest parallel to Panini (Asht. IV. 3. 
34r-37; Baud. I. 11. 9—18). 

(4) The usage of contraction as applied to names of 
which Panini takes such detailed notice is an essentially 
classical feature which is unknown in the Vedic litera- 
ture and is unauthorized by the rules of the Grihyasutras, 
but nevertheless forms such a common feature of the Bud- 
dhist literature of the period from the 6th or the 5th cen- 
tury B.C. That Panini felt himself obliged to take note 
of the subject so thoroughly is an indication of its being 
well-established in the spoken speech in his time and prior 
to him and also over a considerable area as his pointed 
reference to the opinion of the eastern grammarians in 
the matter definitely shows (V, 3. 80), 

F. 71 
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PAINTING TERMINOLOGY FROM SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE 

BY 

Dr. Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

Indian literature is characteristically rich in terms relating to 
various fine arts Raghu, 8-67). Painting (311%^ 

or was specially close to the heart of the poets, and 

there are numerous instances of the art of colour-drawing or 
painting being used as a device to further the ends of the 
story. Such portions from classical Sanskrit poetry furnish 
us with interesting technical terms relating to Painting, 

The picture gallery was called {Mulaviku, Act I) 

or {TilakamaHJarl, p, 29) and painted homes are 

referred to as {Ragh. 14. 25). The Uttararnmacarita 

(Act .1) refers to the gallery as in which paint- 
ings on walls were painted In this case the whole 

RSmayana story was illustrated in a series of narrative 
panels and some of the scenes painted were extremely real- 
istic, so much so that Sita had once to be reminded that it 
was a picture and not a scene from life that she was looking 
at (arfii An hour spent in the picture-gallery is called 

Both according to Bhavabhtiti and Bapabhatta 
looking at and painting of pictures were means of diversion 
and sometimes kings and nobles entertained them- 
selves by cultivating painting as a hobby The 

noble king in the TUakamafijan devotes whole days in ex- 
amining painted portraits of beautiful maidens from far and 
near— 
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I (p. 18). 

The wall-paintings are referred to as f¥|fgf^5t in Classi- 
cal Sanskrit Tilakamaiijarl) p. 71 ; 179) which term more or less 
must correspond to what we usually understand by fresco-paint- 
ing. In the V inaya-pitaka (III. 36) we find a more expressive 
term in ^qf^a(^cii^5?) for paintings on plastered walls. In 
the Mahautnmaga Jataka the great tunnel having brick walls 
worked over with stucco (g<3iq!Wl) was adorned with all manner 
of paintings done by clever painters, and its timbered roofs 
smeared with cement (3fffqiqf%qiT) and whitened were 

beautiful with full-blown lotus-flowers — a description which 
brings to mind the concentric bands of lotus designs on 
ceilings in Cave II and XVII at Ajanta. 

The Mulavikngnimitra refers to master-painters as ^ 3 |t- 
'qiq (Act I), and the of Dhanapala designates 

them with the honorific title f^qfqgiqisqiq (p. 177) who must 
have also worked as talented exponents of art to a crowd 
of gifted students attached to them as pupils. The discrimi- 
nating citizens who cultivated a taste for fine arts specially 
painting, are referred to as Some of 

them were practical connoisseurs well-versed in the theory 
of aesthetics (iqrefqrlfq, Tilakd) and therefore competent to act 
as judges of pictures. DhanapSla also uses the general 
term for a painter (p. 179), and the Medinl gives 

qiilfe, a colour-expert, as the synonym of and the 

Nutmrthurpavasaink^epa adds tnisftq: to it (III. 520). The 
latter uses the term (literally, produced by an artist) for 
a picture done by a workman Nq), which only shows 

how much more common were pictures amongst all other crea- 
tions of the artis.ts. The brush is called in the Kumtlra- 
satnbhava (I. 16) and the colour pencil was known as qj^l. 
The word also occurs as a synonym of 
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{Nnmriharpavasaihk^epa, II, 1572). Skill in the use of the 
colour pencil is referred as ef^T-(5|giiiai. Several kinds of 
colours were fti use and most of them were prepared from 
different coloured earths or stones. The inorganic colours were 
found to be more lasting, and their use is referred to in a casual 
dialogue in the drama Nugananda.^ (Act II) 

Hero — Friend, let me divert myself by painting the dear one 
on this slab. Bring you please from yonder rock a 
piece of red arsenic (w: 

VidH^dka — As you desire. You ordered, O friend, for one 
colour only ; but look, here have I brought five 
varying pigments readily picked up from amongst 
rock pieces on the spot. 

This piece of information (7th cent. A. D.) contemporaneous 
with the work at Ajanta, is on that account extremely valu- 
able as it suggests the probable source of the beautiful 
permanent colours from coloured stones used in executing 
those wonderful paintings. Mixing of colours for painter’s 
work is referred to in a poetic way by Banabhatta as NsiefiJT- 
Q'pJWSR’Cr. which surely has reference to the preparation of 
secondary colours from basic tints. 

The artist first drew the picture in outline called ^1 (c/. 

qqutaqjl, Nngunanda). The outline was 
generally done in red chalk called fjftqi. The Yaksa in 
speaking of the attempted portrait-painting of his wife says : — 

[Meghaduta, II. 42), i.e. the painting is drawn with the help 
of the mineral colours which according to Mailin5tha 

included and others. The use of the mineral paints 

gsBr: qwPJoit qmf atrsflBf 3?rf^ w i 
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however stands clearly emphasized. In speaking of 
the technique at Ajanta, Mrs. Herringham writes : “ The 
ground of these ancient paintings having been prepared, the 
artist then proceeded to sketch out his own composition in a 
bold red line-drawing on the white plaster. The scheme was 
drawn out in red.” In Sanskrit this would be like saying — 

Sometimes the outline was drawn with a black chalk called 
(cf. in the Kadambarl des- 
cribing the of Vaidya’s Text, p. 267). 

The portrait is referred to as which was distin- 
guished by extreme likeness to real form But the 

picture, whether a portrait or an imaginary one, must always 
first be a mental conceptional with the artist* for he 

transfers to the canvass what he first creates as a mental 
image 3?::) \NngUnanda, Act II]. In painting a 

portrait from memory the painter has to work on the basis ofi 
his own mental impressions of the likeness (mqqtq 
Meghadata, II. 22). 

The aesthetic appreciation of a good picture was based 
on the following three points. The remarks of Duryodhana 
in the DutavUkya in describing the are 

very apt in this connection — 

(1) Colour scheme (sjoi) — qoifelrll, (wonderful is 

the richness of its colours). 

(2) Expression (mq) — ^T^qq^lcfT, (’Oh, the propriety of 

its expression !) 

(3) Drawing (3Ti^q)— aT|T (’Oh, the surety of 

lines in it I) 

Rrsi^a sums up his reaction to the same picture ih a short 
dignified remark— f^qs:, ‘ Truly lovely to look at 
is this picture.’ 



^he female figurines painted in a picture or on canvas 
are referred to as N5igf?i«Ri {Har^acarita, N. S. edition, 
p. 165 ; TilakamaHjarl, p. 162). In the Udayasundarikathu of 
Soi^dhala it is called (p. 96). The painted figure is 

or r^siifqcT. The painting of foliage and creeper 
designs was called lit. ‘ writing of leaves the designs 

being called qsiSrlT, qqiq^fi or qqjgfe. The root has been 
specially used as a technical term for * painting ’ in Sanskrit 
literature. KalidSsa sanctifies its usage in a beautiful line of 
the Meghaduta (II. 17). The Yaksa directs the Cloud 
Messenger to identify his home in Alaka by the figures of 
and q?l painted on the door jambs of the entrance — 

^ T I 

Harsa also uses the same root in the NugUnanda : 

‘ You paint such beauty ! ’ 

In the medieval period the painting of scenes and por- 
traits on cloth or canvass seems to have been much in vogue. 
According to Medini the word qj had become synonymous 
with Nsiq3.* 

Painting was made either on a rectangular or a square 
board (f^5|tR5q5, Tilakama’hjarl, p. 163), or on a big cloth folded 
as a roll, for which the significant name was qs {Udaya- 
sundarikathU of Sotji^hala, p. 51). The unfolding or spread- 
ing out of the roll is referred to as {Tilakatnaiijari, 

p, 162) or more appropriately gilfecl {Udayasundarl, p. 51, 
f^feqqSH. ^Iwq). Such painted rolls were preserved in 
appropriate covers made of costly Chinese silk (n^8’^qiq23%- 
Niiqi: ?PW!If?sqN5iqe^!=rgqfftrjqiJi I TilakamaHjarl, p. 164, i.e., 

^ In the north Indian dialects of Hindi the continued use of in 
this specialised sense is found even today. The female potter uses the 
idiom qnR for paintingr fierures on pottery. 





carefully took out the roll from inside a bag of excellent 
Chinese silk and presented it to the king). 

Fortunately we have still preserved for us three descrip- 
tions of roll paintings on cloth (f^5iq2) in late classical litera- 
ture. The first occurs in the Sknnda PurUrufy Kn^ikhap4a, 
ch. 33). KalSvati who was in her former life the daughter of 
Harisvamin, a learned Brihmana of Benares, is in her next 
life born in the house of the ruler of KarpSta. One day a 
dealer brings to her an elaborately painted roll which consist- 
ed of a Pqqqs of portraying the city as it then stood, in 
the most detailed manner. The sight of the painting revived 
subconscious memories in Kalavati’s mind, and she began to 
name and identify in the picture all the sacred spots and 
temples of the holy city. The list is a beautiful literary 
device of the author of the Purapa to introduce a detailed 
account of the S'ivalihgas and other holy temples of Benares. 
Elsewhere the same Purina eulogises the making of painted 
scrolls with figures of gods and goddesses. S'ivas'arma, a 
learned Brahmana of Mathura sorrowfully accuses himself for 
having neglected the pious duty of getting Gauri and Maha- 
laksmi painted on {Knsfikhatuiay ch.- 7). Such religious 
rolls were either used for personal worship or presented 
to temples. We meet with a lengthy account of a Citrapata 
in the Tilakamanjari, a romance of Dhanapala (a court poet 
of Mu0ja and Bhoja of Dhara, 11th cent.) 

An excellent scroll (f^sqf^qqS) is brought to Prince Hari- 
vlhana by his Pratlhari who obtained it from a young painter 
named Gandharvaka. The king having heard of its exceed- 
ing beauty hands it to the attendant flywhisk- 

bearer, with the remark : q?, fqiqq She spreads out the 

painting before him and the Prince sees in it 

a beautiful maiden in the form of a painted figure — 

He also observes closely her beauty from head to foot in great 
detail (^: ^01^51^1 m sqqispRi). The clever painter 
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of this rare scroll, who had come with it from a distant quarter, 
is also soon ushered in the presence of the Prince. He who 
had painted that divine beauty (f^sq ^q) with extreme 
care modestly asks : ‘ Prince, Does this scroll show 

something worth seeing? Does not some perceptible fault 
obtrude too much in it ? My own skill in the painter’s art not 
being yet perfect, please deign to instruct me with your gifted 
knowledge of theory and practice in this art — 

The Prince on his part already struck with the excellence of 
the picture bestows praise on the youthful painter and says, 
‘ Thy proficiency in brush work seems to have come 

to thee from past life. You seem to be the very creator of 
this art in this world. What a beautiful pond fringed with 
many a tree and abounding in golden lotuses have you paint- 
ed on the top of this mountain which rises high in gradual 
ascent ? Here are lovely groves all round on its banks. Here 
strolling on its golden sands and surrounded with her female 
friends is this maidenly figure of such matchless beauty, so 
perfectly painted (qFqnfqfefeqi) with the combination of 
colours properly arranged (qqTf^qq?qifqtiqora5?iqi), and the 
light and shade effects distinctly reproduced (qqnf^cl-sqfji-fqgtTlcf- 
fqqiq). Look at the winged birds and pairs of deer, activated into 
life at being disturbed by her attendants (qisjIfT 
qwf^qifq). In many a proper place are painted figures of female 
attendants all intent on their duties. Crowning above all, in 
the centre of the sky is the lunar orb shining in full glory on 
a full-moon night. Following her closely with a golden cane 
in hand is her betel-bearer, now warding off the officious 
cranes, then offering a betel-leaf in her open palm. In short, 
whatever painted form I see here, adds to the beauty of the 
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painting ’ (fe aifjfi, fFq>T?«I ^?rq?W 

sWitej P* 166). 

‘ Only one flaw do I notice in it — the absence of a single 
male form in the whole composition leaves its beauty rather 
incomplete. But that can even now be remedied and you may 
still have chance to demonstrate your comprehensive mastery of 
this art.’ The painter takes the cue and rising to the occasion 
offers to paint the Prince himself to complete the picture. At this 
stage he reveals identity of the painted beauty — she is Tilaka- 
mafijarl herself, daughter of the great Vidyadhara, lord Cakra- 
sena. She, having remained unmoved by the pangs of love in 
her youth, had declined to marry, till at last her mother thought 
of a strategem to be realised through her friend Citralekha, 
The mother says, ‘ Thou art so skilled in brush work, O Citra- 
lekha, and thy friend Tilakamafijari is so fond of looking at 
pictures Why not show her, gradually 

starting from the pictures of her near ones, the true likenesses 
of all the beautiful princes in the land, each named 
individually and recount in glowing terms' 

their virtues and beauty ? ’ The suggestion is at once 
accepted and wise Citralekha deputes skilled masters in all 
directions (dlq 

Her own son Gandharvaka, a youth of fifteen years 
and highly accomplished in the art of painting, is sent on a 
special mission to Suvelagiri in Simhala, and it is on his 
way that the youth finds himself in the presence of the Prince 
with the excellent portrait of the prospective heroine describ- 
ed above. While promising to add the male figure of the 
Prince in the picture as best as he could, the painter makes 
the significant remark : 

i.e. only with extreme concentration of mind can a successful 
picture be painted (p. 171). 

The description of the in the UdayasundarikatfiS 
(first-half of 11th pentury)' furnishes' some interesting terms. 
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The scroll is simply called q; which confirms the evidence of 
the Medinl in recording qs as a well-understood synonym of 
p^5iq3. The picture was rolled in the form of a scroll 
which was significantly called a ^ffeciqs. It consisted of more 
than one piece of cloth as', on opening it the king 

detected a seam or joining line between the first and the 
second piece — 

p. 52. 

The first canvas contained a portrait of the king himself 
and the second that of a beautiful princess who was to be his 
future queen. The picture belonged to the king’s commander- 
in-chief (%Jtiqf^ q^isf^) who constantly possessed it for a 
specific purpose, viz., to use as a w?1^q2. 

Here we have an important word which must have been 
used to denote a painted cloth bearing religious figures of 
deities whom the devotee worshipped. The pictures of Gauri 
and Mahalaksmi on painted cloth referred to in the Skanda 
PurUfta as shown above must have been of the nature of 
DhyUnapatas. The background of the scroll was white 
(qqfeciqS and fetiq*lI^i»?K5lI^q2), and on it several colours were 
used in executing the picture gqfe). The 

outline picture is called and the sketching of the 

form in fine line . 

It appears that the verb was used more often for 
sketching or for outline drawing The compound 

colours were probably meant by the term in the pre- 
paration of which some liquid was used. Reference is also 
found to the use of non-coloured ink in painting the 

forelocks probably the use of silver and gold 

colours met with in miniature paintings of the Apabhrams'a 
period (llth-15th century). 

The beautiful coloured designs on the floor were given 
the technical name of (modern The word occurs 



both in the Y a^astilakacampn of Sdina'deva (lOtbfC^htnry, 
Vol. I, 133, 350, 369, Vol. II, 247) and the Udayasundarikatlm 
(11th century). In the latter, the city of Indivara is compared, 
first with a set of designs sketched on the floor of the 
earth sfSSJrftsr nifJigef:) and second with a picture 

painted on a wall fh%:). The latter simile is suggestive 

of the fact that sometimes whole cities were represented in 
paintings on walls, specimens of which are still preserved in 
the wall-paintings inside the Amber palace of Raja Mansingh 
depicting both Benares and Ayodhya as they stood in the 
16th century. 

Somadeva on the other hand refers to designs worked 
permanently on the floor by fixing coloured stones in patterns 
The background was known as and, in one 
passage, Somadeva refers to the devising of appropriate back- 
grounds to set off the Rahgavalli designs 
Yasfastilakacamp% Vol. II, 247). 
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There is quite a good number of useful and good 
histories of Sanskrit Literature available. But it has 
always appeared to me that they are written or modelled 
on the Western oritioal and analytical plan. They do 
not properly bring out the essence, or what is of perma- 
nent value in it, namely, the growth of our proud culture. 
In the accompanying printed lines, I have put down my 
thougts about this matter. 1 shall feel grateful if, 
without paying much attention to the language of the 
presentation, you will kindly let me know what you think 
of the question in all its aspects, including the possi- 
bility of co-operation of scholars, the financing of a 
scheme for the purpose, etc. In the light of the criticism 
of my views, I desire to place the subject before the 
public or before the ensuing Oriental Conference, if 
possible for their consideration. 

An early reply from you will oblige. 





FOREWORD. 


^^URS is a very ancient country, with one of the oldest and a very 
highly developed culture. A study of the physical sciences 
to-day shows us that there is a complete unity and uniformity in the 
physical world in spite of the apparent variety. A proper study of our 
old literature — Sanskrit Literature — will reveal the oneness of the 
spiritual law, ideas and action ; and only Indians can interpret it in 
its real light. To bring out the soul of Sanskrit Literature, our own 
scholars must write its history. The need for such a history in to-day’s 
materialistic world is great, and it can only be satisfied by a special 
effort of a willing Institution, existing or new. 
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THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT UTERATDRE 

( to be written in India for Human Advancement ) 

TRUTH IS ONE. 

— 0 — 

“ I am deeply conscious of India*s contribution to the mental, cultural 
and spiritual life of mankind and I want for my country the opportunity for 
sliaring in your rich heritage and of gaining continued inspiration from your 
great men and women/’ 

— Pethwick-Lawrence 
The Secretary of State for India. 1946. 

Man is a social being. He is very fond of intercourse and company. 
The intellectual part of this instinct he fulfils by speech and language. The 
most intense and common experiences leave behind them their impressions 
on the mind of man which are recalled by means of words. These words 
and the things and feelings they express form the genesis of the human 
language. Language composite comes into being when man is able to live 
in groups, continuously, over a great span, absolutely free from care of food, 
housing and clothing. Man forms notions about himself and his relations, 
towards his surroundings and his friends. He feels intensely. For the 
exchange of feelings words have to be kept from being lost in the void. 
The plan of writing is the remedy. Language and literature, then, have the 
power to create the same feeling in the reader and the hearer, with perhaps 
the same intensity as was first experienced by the feeler himself, 

As man collectively grows into society; his speech and writing also grow 
automatically to express very complex experiences and feelings. This 
creates the literature of particular groups of men called in modern 
times the nations. A Group of men and its language with its literature are 
ever correlated as is the soul and the body in one person. The literature is 
the picture of the inner soul with its vast and deep experiences as the effect 
ol impact with its surroundings, “ given a local habitation and a name for 
contact with the part of humanity to come in future. Literature, then, is 
the contact with futurity, with the generations to come. It is the intellec- 
tual wealth of experience as the heritage for future generations. “ Great 
literature is an examination, a projection of the social sou!, revealing its 
profundities to itself. And it is by literature, rather than by any other 
means, that the men of one generation stamp the impress of their persona- 
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litics on the generations that suceed them.*’ So says one American thinker. 

( Page 17. International Relations, By Reymond J. Buell. ) 

Though literature is born with man and is as old as he is, its artistic 
forms, which directly appeal to us, are only those which arc our immediate 
predecessors in time and place : those which we are able to grasp and 
appreciate or those that have the potent power in moulding our inner life. 
As parts of the Infinite we have and must have our communion ever, with 
every movement of the same, in space and time. But as a matter of fact 
we are circumscribed ; the Infinite is, as it were, hidden from us. We live 
as nations and nationalities and as generations young, old and older. 
The more we grow large-minded, the more we open from inside out ; the 
literatures and their histories also, which reflect our inner soul with and 
within the body, will vibrate the natural tune, will lead to the same philoso- 
phic calm, will reach us to harmony, unity and peace. But that situation 
is yet to come; it is in progress. One perfect embodiment of such life and 
literature is Veda already formed. 

Luckily for us, man has assimilated in himself the power given to his 
hands and feet by steam, electricity and magnetism. He is trying to attain 
the balance temporarily disturbed by a little insolence of possessing astound- 
ing physical power, blinding even the soul for a time. But there is a happy 
augury. Leaders of thought feel that all men on earth are one and can live 
and be as one, happy, joint family. This is considered the necessary t 
condition precedent of an ASHVAMEDHA of the Sanskrit people. For 
the present, in the intellectual arena man is studied nalionwise or language- 
wise ; and Greek, Latin, French, English, Spanish, Russian, German. Arabic 
and Persian are looked upon as leading and great languages and literatures. 
Their time span is only two to three thousand years. Christ or Mohammad 
is seriously and sincerely taken to be the starting point of time in the awaken- 
ing of thought. This conception of B C. or A. D. scientifically speaks 
of the instinctive tendency of man to consider lime to have a beginning for 
him when he is intellectually awakened. Otherwise Scientists know clear 
enough that time is infinite both ways, past and future. 

The literatures of the Europeon nations are easily within range in regard 
to the view of human life they take, as they extend over only three thousand 
years in respect of time and deal with subjects for which man struggled in 
this period. Prof, F. B. Jevons says that stages in the development of lile, 
rature correspond with those of the nation's life. In his view, ** Land and 
language, race and place, the community to which the author addresses 
himself and for whose approbation he looks, the means by which he add- 
resses it, the literature which existed before him, all these things help to 
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determine the direction which the genius takes; and the operation of these 
and other causes on the literary genius of a nation constitutes the history of 
its literature.’’ In his opinion the History of Greek Literature can be 
summed up in these successive forms viz, epic, lyric and dramatic Poetry 
and historical, oratorical and philosophic Prose. 

In the history of Latin literature Professor G. A. Simcox finds the 
ground a little changed and grown more difficult. He says; — “An ideal 
history of anything would tend to be a history of everything: whether the 
primary subject were letters, institutions, manners, wars or arts, the same 
figures, the same facts would present themselves over and over again in 
slightly different lights/* “There are other difficulties less directly due to 
our ignorance. How shall we separate what belongs to biography, what 
belong? to philosophy, what belongs to history in the narrower sense from 
what belongs to literature?'^ “ When we come to literature mainly Christian, 
it is far more puzzling to draw the line between the history of literature and 
the history of theology, than it was before to draw the line between the 
history of literature and the history of philosophy.’* 

Greek and Latin are considered the classical languages. The life, they 
primarily represent, which evolved when the people flourished, is considered 
the basis, in Europe, of the ideas of justice, law and morality and all that is 
deemed to be the ideal and beautiful. To the scholars of the Universities 
of Europe under Athens, Rome and ahead, Sanskrit was not known much or 
not known at all. In the middle ages, the histories of the German and 
French literatures, reflect the struggles through which the German and the 
French were passing. Dr. Kuiio Francke remarks that the fundamental con- 
ception which underlies the account of the development of German literature 
is that of a continual struggle between individualistic and collective tenden- 
cies, between man and society, between personality and tradition, between 
liberty and unity, between cosmopolitanism and nationality, a struggle which 
may be said to be the prime motive power of all human progress, K. T, 
Butler thought in a different vein. “Literature and Life* she says, ‘‘are very 
closely connected, so much so, that one can form no fair estimate of a 
literature without some knowledge of the conditions which produced it.” 

' Social literature aims at showing society not only the way it is going but 
also the way it should go” In France the cloister and the university, the 
castle and the town were the centres where literature thrived, but at each 
place in different ways and for different purposes. 

Goethe, Dante and Shakespeare gave a wonderful lift to the European 
thinking world of their respective times by their extraordinary thinking and 
deep experience of the feelings of man exhibited in the appealing, simple 
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but heroic way all their own. The discovery of America and a way to India 
advanced knowledge, and the use of printing, steam, electricity and magnetism 
had their widening effect on the literatures of Europe in creating new 
questions and struggles, and in liberating the soul the more. Europe has 
beconrie one conjoint, compact and uniform whole for economical and even 
political common actions as against non-Europeans. But in itself Europe 
sought deeper contact and fusion of ideas. New forms of literature came 
into being, The outlook widened. Essay is the form that came into 
prominence and became highly cultivated. Books sprung up in harvests of 
fiction. Histories of literatures too bacame the more serene and of deeper form 
to express and examine the common tendencies and fountains of higher 
feeling and higher action. International intercourse of ideas became 
necessary and important for peace and advancement. In the nnddle of 
the last century in 1845, in America, at Concord, Thoreau declared that it 
would be worthy of the age to print together the collected scriptures and 
sacred writings of the several nations, the Chinese, the Hindus’, the Persians, 
the Hebrews and others as the scriptures of mankind. Max Muller 
conceived the idea of publishing the text and translation of Rigveda 
this very year. The Oxford University Press published the Sacred 
Books of the East translated by various eminent scholars. All this 
was preparing the ground for the advent of Sanskrit in the field of 
European thinking. Though the approach was through the Persian and the 
Arabic in the translations of the fairy tales and tables of the Panchtantra 
and Hitopadesha, Sanskrit attracted the attention of all the great scholars of 
Europe. It gravitated great minds like Max Muller. , Roth, Pischel, Geldner, 
Griffith, Thibaut, Colebroke, Goethe, Monier Williams, Jones, Keith and 
Macdonell. Though through translations, they studied the Sanskrit 
thought} first for its long continuity, then for its knowledge and inspiration 
in philosophy and sciences and finally with a view to looking fer 
a way of solution of the problems that were troubling on all sides. 
Philology came to be studied as an altogether new science and it established 
beyond doubt the close relationship of the Aryan group of men. Mac- 
doneli wrote the first sentence of “A history of Sanskrit Literature** 
thus ; — Since the Renaissance, there has been no event of such world-wide 
significance in the history of culture as the discovery of Sanskrit literature 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century.** Candidly enough he closed 
the book*with the remark “ The intellectual debt of Europe to Sanskrit 
literature has thus been undeniably great ; it may perhaps become greater 
still in the years that are to come.*’ 

That Sanskrit was given a place of importance, worth and honour in 
the kind of the higher writing styled the histories of literatures by scholars 
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like Edmond Gossa, is itself a proof of the higher level of social and spirit- 
ual studies reached by Europeat) thinkers and scholars. The chief idea at 
the root of writing the histories of literatures, is to help the advancement of 
knowledge, mainly spiritual, philosophical and sociological through the vast 
experience of brother groups of peoples called nations, in the inter-relation 
and sequence of the time factor* • The history of a literature has no meaning 
if it loses its touch with the life positively lived by the group or the nation. 
It is again a part of the great history of man, seen and studied through the 
exhibition of the growth of his thought in the field of speech and then 
language and its developments. Prof. F. B Jevons finds that the more 
complex civilization grows and the longer the past w'hich any generation is 
heir to, the more difficult it is to distinguish the causes which substantially 
affect the revolution of literature from those which do not. It seems that 
this fact applies to a very great extent in regard to Sanskrit literature. 

Edmund Gosse claims that in the histories of literatures under his 
direction “Literature will be interpreted as the most perlect utterance of the 
ripest thought by the finest minds and to the Classics of each country rather 
than to its oddities and rather than to its obsolete features, will particular 
attention be directed.* Mncdonell followed this direction to the best of 
his knowledge in regard to the history of Sanskrit literature. But herexame 
some inherent extraordinary situations, which unconsciously led him to 
commit mistakes of conception and understanding resulting in a picture of 
Sanskrit and its growth not true to nature. He had a bias to write primarily 
for those young men “who leave these shores (English) to be its (India s) 
future rulers.’ He did not write it as a part of the history of man, in the 
most scientific and broadest sense. The time span of 5,000 years, at the 
most, is very small indeed and to encompass all the great vicissitudes of the 
Aryans. The Punjab and the Ganga valley are the places where the latest 
phase of Aryan life thrived- But the starting from the Meru mountains and 
spreading over other continents, is not clearly given in the history of Sanskrit 
literature in relation to the location of all occurrences. The factors of time 
and place being not perfectly right in this way. wx are further led to see the 
discrepancies in regard to the matter and arrangement of the subject also, 

Though an ardent scholar and a lover of Sanskrit, Macdonell was led 
to narrow views in regard to time, place and circumstance of the study of 
Sanskrit as the natural consequence of the idolum of his place, time and 
circumstance. The misconception of considering Europe as the place of 
greatness in humanity, represented by Greece and Rome in ancientness, 
accompanied by the idea of connecting and reckoning all knowledge from, 
after or before the birth of Jesus Christ, has inadvertantly dragged him into 
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misunderstandrngs of wrong comparisons and consequently unfounded 
conclusions. He knows only two prime divisions of literature, viz. Prose and 
Poetry, dependent on the style and outward form just after the divisions of 
the Grecian literature, and takes Rigveda to be poetry and Yajurveda to be 
prose compositions. In Sanskrit the different Vtdas have their subject matter 
clearly well-defined, circumscribed and accurate, as also the emphasis on 
the seers of them together with their utility in life and sacrifice. 

I he chief significance of the Vedas lies in their mythology and that of the 
Brahmanas in their ritual** says Macdonell (page 33) This remark is 
vague enough. As a matter of fact Vedas and Brahmanas are so 
intrinsically connected that both mean one united whole knowledge of the 
chief action of life, -and they cannot be separately studied and known 
from each other, A number of examples of misconceptions can be given 
from the first chapter. The paragraph on page 10, beginning from "History 
is the one weak spot in Indian literature** is a very bold ir)stance of wrong 
conception and conclusions. His idea of the succession of the Vedas as 
Rik, Yajus, Sama and Atharvana, coming chronologically in existence, one 
after the other, is unscientific and historically untrue as references to each 
other in many or all of them do conclusively show that Vedas, Brahmanas 
and Upanishads were coming into being simultaneously and in due course 
with the great uplifts in the life of the Aryans. The classification of the 
lore of the Aryans in Veda, Brahmana and Upanishadas is a very advanced 
stage in their development. It shows clearly their acuteness of thought and 
its natural classifications in accordance with the worth, utility and spiritual 
level. If history is to be traced, as we must, it must be traced with 
the great upheavals in the life as a whole, social, political and then as the 
gist of both, religious, civic, rural, moral and economical, as reflected in the 
literature. The greatness of life and greatness of the relative literature ever 
go hand in hand. They can never he scientifically separated. To ignore 
the greatness of life historically and at the same time to try to praise the 
literature of a nation is practically damning it with faint praise. 

The present minute, suggesting the necessity of writing a history of 
the Sanskrit literature at the hands and with the full co-operation of the 
Indian scholars who are its natural inheritors, is not the proper place to deal 
in extenso with all the weak paints in the work of Macdonell. Suffice it 
to say that he ignores the most important basic conception of the Vedic 
literature. He feels however, that he comes to a different world 
altogether from the grand Vedic life literature and culture, when he opens 
chapter X ( The Epics ) at Page 277. He remarks ; — “ In turning from the 
Vedic to the Saskrit period, we are confronted with a literature which is 
essentially different from that of the earlier age in matter, spirit and form.** 
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Sanskrit literature, especially the Vedic, as it is, exhibits the perfect 
history of humanity scientifically, from imaginably ancient times, Wise 
thinkers see it. Human life, individual, corporate and social, has progressed 
with the amplitude of food and water and domesticated the dog and the 
cat the horse and the ox, the fowl and the bird. The discovery of fire, first 
as the arm of protection from wild animals, like the lion and the tiger, and 
further as the agency to give light in darkness, comes to him as a boon 
extraordinary from the heavens as it were. He first wandered about far 
and wide, saw the vastness of the skies and went into the depths of the 
earth. The eye saw, the ear heard. The mind registered’ the experiences. 
It was found that the experiences spring up again to the mind in calmer and 
introspective moments. This great finding is the beginning of knowledge. 
Speech came next for intercourse and expression of feeling to the compli* 
mentary individual, the mate. Progress on all sides was surging up for 
millenniums. There came the home, the family. Knowledge gradually 
became deeper, more accurate and analytic. It came to be Science. To 
recall the pleasures of the happy thought once experienced as also to suggest 
a thing absent, man planned some signs. These gradually developed into 
writing. Time was running on in millenniurtls- Thinking, writing, singing 
dancing, discussing, comparing and philosophising gradually was matured 
into something that is termed literature. Progress was all-sided, uniform 
and correlated, Sciences and Arts themselves developed to their great 
heights. 

Institutions political and social then came in so as to fit in with the new 
stages of progress one after the other. Time was all the while running its 
course of niillenniums. Political unities and moral standards rose lobe perfect 
ideals of the one kingdom of the whole earth limited by the oceans, and 
of truth and faith to the Maker in the heart and outside- 

Great thoughts sprung up and by their inherent truth and power got 
permanent life in human mind. These were registered and a vehicle was 
arranged to use them as the nucleus of inspiration again and again by in- 
corporating them in rituals, in Yadna (sacrifice) details and in Upanishadas, 
every one at its proper and natural place. We have to study and present 
such stages of progress in the vastness of time, in the Vedas, just as we climb 
the terraces of the Himalayas one above the other- We naturally then reach 
the Gouri Shankar, the highest peak in human thought in the philosophy final, 
or the Vedanta. 

In its own mysterious way, the Veda exhibits one full, complete, perfect 
cycle of the life of man on the surface of the earth historically, sociologi- 
cally and philosophically. It is seen wound up round the institution of 
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Yadna or sacrifice. Historically, man is seen springing up from liis anima] 
life to form groups, towns, and nations of relations, friendly or inimical. 
Kings are seen fighting and extending their sway. The whole life is found 
to have reached the highest stage, as it were, on the banks of the Ganges on 
the Indian plains in having the sway of the whole known earth with the 
Ashwamedh sacrifice. Sociologically, we find man first grouped with the family 
of the mate and the issue, and further developing into clan, caste, village and 
nation. There are inter-state relations after wars and treaties. There are 
laws of all these institutions. Finally there is the Swarajya and Vairajya etc. 
culminating into a perfect joint polity of the whole earth encircled by the 
seas. Philosophically, Man is found in the Veda to be looking before and after, 
to be looking in and out. He sees his relations with the surrounding earth, 
water, fire, wind and ether. What is he? How is he formed? Who 
regulates the universe outside and equally vast universe inside? He reaches the 
highest stage when he realises that all is one-man, the surrounding universe 
and the Maker of all. Scientists know that though every particle of the 
world is changing, it certainly changes under definite laws. The forms 
change but the inner principle, the truth in them, does not. It persists. As 
the Veda this way suggests the truth of human life, it is natural that it may 
become the guide for all. 

On the surface of the earth for man, perhaps for all times, the Veda is 
therefore, the source of all knowledge and guidance, of course, if properly 
studied and understood. It is one composite whole of the three great parts 
(1) Samhita (2) Brahrnanas and (3> Upanishadas. It is the medium of a 
world religion at once natural and scientific, It is unique in every way. To 
compare it with something else is partially to blind oneself. Macdonell could 
not do justice to it because of his limitations. The ordinary method of 
exposition applicable to ordinary literatures of the world of the present 
times, written with the ordinary usual aim of giving the names of authors 
and writers in certain centuries chronologically with a little summary of 
what they had said and done, for the instruction of the readers cannot 
suffice here. Nations and nationalities are just like children, pla>ing in 
the sands on the seashore of lime, building little castles and breaking them 

Macdonell wrote his history some fifty yeais back. It cannot serve 
our purpose to find faults with him. We have respectfully to utilize what he 
has done and see aliead. It would have been far better had Indian scholar- 
ship been utilized then. But better late than never. An exhaustive treatment 
of the whole subject is not the scope of this pamphlet. If the necessity of 
a history of Sanskrit literature to be written in India, with Indian scholar, 
ship is made clear enough, our purpose is served. It is natural that the broad 
divisions of the subject may be pointed out here. Post-Vedic Sanskrit is not 
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what wc seriously consider just now. It has many points in common with 
modern literature. Our chief aim is positively to treat the Vedic literature 
as onib great whole, the religion of humanity, ^'Speech sanskritised and 
Veda samhitized are the greatest heritage of India in wisdom for humanity'* 

(» 

Vedic life has not ended, cannot end. It pervades our own life to-day 
throughout the world. Very keen observation is necessary to reach the Vedic 
and inner depths of our own times and lives. We in India arc born Sanskrit. 
Our very terms, viz, Sanskrit, Sukta, Dharma, Varna, Jati, Guna, Brahmana 
and Karma and many others are definite and natural in their connotation and 
cannot be rendered with the same force in any other language. We shall 
have to write the history with the sole motive of knowledge and self-realisation 
and not of self-aggrandizement. The periods into which we shall divide the 
subject will be (1) Pre-Samhita period starting from the first cognition to 
the end of the Prajapati institution. It should include Nomadic life as also 
civic life. (2) Samhita and the formation of the Vedas into one, two, three and 
four and their broad Angas. Veda is all one, four is the division of the deve- 
loped subject matter in accordance with its utility and use. The formative 
period. The expansion of the Ar^^an sphere of influence and the organisation 
of advanced political and social institutions. (3) Authenticity and position of 
the Brahmanas and the Upanishadas, The sacrifice or Yadna period. 
Histories and Puranas, shaping gradually. The Sinrities or the laws of action. 

(4) The period of the highest Vedic development. The v^orld dominion and 
world regulation and Manava Dharma Shastra. Of the knowledge of man, 
Shruti, Smriti, and Puranas are the most natural parts. Each is perfect in 
itself. They thrive all together. Each must have its history separately 
written. It will certainly be a complete volume by itself. Each should be 
independent, and thoroughly scientific, well defined, and historically accurate. 

(5) The post-Vedic period — the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. (6) The 
modern times from the advent of the Kali age as it is described. 

There are certain wrong notions of western thinkers in regard to the 
great subjects concernig Sanskrit literature. They cannot see that the 
author-idea with us is the institution-idea and not the person-idea. Vyas 
is an institution persistently working for generations together with the same 
principles and exactly well-defined methods. Manu and Yadnyavalkya are 
institutions and not individuals. We live our Vedic life here in India. It 
leaves us perfectly free to act, but under proper discipline. It never 
binds us slave-like. Western people are yet novices in the larger life. They 
have much to study and to learn. Our Shruti, Smriti and Puranas pervade 
every inch of our life. 
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For the study of Sanskrit literature a sound knowledge of tradition is 
absolutely necessary. It is this knowledge of the right tradition that leads 
one to the truth safely. Blindness is a sin no doubt. It is necessary foV us to 
shake off the inferiority complex and rise to our natural height. As the sons 
and daughters of India, it is our divine, bounden dut]^ to take upon our 
shoulders this duty of presenting to the world the peaceful magnanimity of a 
perfectly balanced mind which comes as the natural fruit of the rational study 
and the exposition of Vedas. It does not require great argument to show 
that we Indians are the fittest in every way to undertake this task of 
writing a history of our literature. We have to write it for the right know- 
ledge of the theory of .action as also to fulfil our position and pay back our 
due obligation to humanity. ^ 

There is one more serious duty too. The world at the present time is fast 
running through a very dangerous zone of doubt, despair, misunderstanding and 
ignorance. The history of the so-called world-conferences going on at present 
is well-known. At this juncture, India can be the spiritual guide and solace of 
all by its knowledge of national and world behaviour under such circum- 
stances. It is a nation of one-fifth of humanity. A nation of 400 million souls 
intelligent, disciplined, self-restrained straight-forward, but innocent, humble 
and meek with only the power of the soul and goodness to back it, is a 
great wonder and relief to man indeed. To understand this unique position 
and power from the inner soul, a faithful, scientific and original study of its 
literature with the history of it, is a necessity, as this is the motive force 
behind. 

Subject-wise gems of knowledge from the Shruti, Smriti and Puranas, 
with authentic translations, and explanations, may ^Iso be culled, and 
edited for all nations for guidance towards internal and external peace, power 
and plenty. 

Indian, Maharashtriya and Scindia philosophy permeating the life of man 
will certainly find the way for complete peace, quietness and spiritual happi- 
ness, it being the child of Vedic culture. May the U. N. O. realise it I 
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A RECENT FIND OF COINS FROM UJJAYINL 

By 

T. N. Ramachandran, Dept, of ARCHiEOLOGv, Calcutta. 


[PI. V. 6-12] 

Recently a very interesting hoard of coins, mostly copper, 
and a few lead and one or two silver and one j^old nugget, 
was brought to my notice by Mr. V. P. Sondhi, Dep\ity 
Director, Geological Survey of India, who explained to me 
that they were found in the river beds of in the course 

of geological exploration. Sri M. N. Roy Chowdhury, a 
member of the Geological party, who was the lucky finder of 
the coins in the river beds, explained to me that within i a 
mile or so of the find-placcs in the river, were ancient ruins, 
the date of which he could not determine. Perhaps it is the 
site of the old city of Ujjttyini which appears to have been 
destroyed either l)y earthquake according to popular belief or 
by an unusual Hood of the River Sipra. These ruins arc 
situated 2 miles north of the present town. Here traces of 
old foundations are still found and anthiuities such as jewels, 
seals, beads and copper coins have been reported as having 
been found from time to tune during the rains. There are 
even now professional ^ gold-washers’’ in the locality wlu) pick 
out, after washing, gold or gold coins from the bed of River 
Sipni. Jvvidently the coins found in the river beds were 
drifted from the old city area into the river by floods. 

The present hoard of more than 350 coins, is of great 
interest to Numismatists as the coins range in date from the 
3rd century B.C. to the 4th century A.D. and ever\ later. A 
few Muslim coins were also found. Also were included in 
the hoard lead pliimb-bobs, drawing-punches, anvils, balls, 
weights and copper ceremonial rings (pantro), collyrium box- 
lids, sheets, an*^ weights inclnding those of smallest denomi- 
nation and tools necessary for making coins (both cast nnd 
punched). While the majority of the coins are uniiiscribed 
some are inscribed as well. The entire hoard being in heavy 
encrustation, it will take some months before the coins are 
chemically cleaned and the legends on them satisfactorily 
read. They are at present undergoing chemical cleaning in 
the laboratory of the Calcutta University under Dr. M. N. 
Basil, Asutosh Musenin, Calcutta. As soon as they ani 
cleaned the writer will publish a detailed article and a 
catalogue of them in the next number of the Journal of 
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Numismatic Society of India. Meanwhile to satisfy the 
curiosity of the readers of the Journal of Numismatic Society 
of India, a few important or leading coins of the hoard and 
a scaling are figured in the present Number (plate V, 6-12) 
and described below : — 


No. Description Metal Size Remarks 


1. Early single type. Cast. Ins- Copper Quadrila- Date 3rd 
cribetl. Die-struck only on teral century 

one side. *75 x *62'^ B.C. 

PI. V. 6 

Obv . : Feet of draped figure 
marching left. Below legend 
reading ‘Mrt Id nu’ in Brahmi 
script of 3rd century B. C. 

“Mri’‘ is as in Siddapur 
edicts of Asoka. 

//('?>. : Nothing. 


2. Coin of IJjjayinI (cast or Copper Round 
die-struck). Circular. Stand- 
ing figure type. 

: Man (King or deity ?), 
facing front (?), marching 
left, with his right hand 
raised and left hatul gra.sp- 
ing staff or spear ; to K. 

‘Ujjain symbol’ above and 
‘taurine’ below. Trace of 
what looks like a ladder but 
apparently meant for railing 
as in “tree-in-railing” on the 
e.\trcme left margin 
Jlei', : “Ujjain symbol” with 
xwustilcn in each circle. 


Cf. Smith, 
a T. M., 
pi. XIX, fig. 
20, p. 152, 
No 6. 

PI. V. 7 


3 . 


Scaling with legend Copper Rectangu- Date 4th 

[3T5ra5[ = Joylcssncss, no lar cen. A. D 

pleasure (Cf. Mahabharata, *5 x '4" Cf. Luder's 

XII, 10411]. list No. 009 


In the Ileliodorcs Garuda- 
pillar inscription of Besnagar 
the teim meaning 

“watchfulness” occurs 

self-con- 
trol, self-denial and watch- 


Itapxon, p . 
157 ; A.S.I. 
A.lt. 1908- 
9, p. 126; 
J. N. S. /. 
Vol. Ill, p. 



( .5 ) 


No. Description Mc-ul 

Size Remarks 

fulness]. Similar seal from 

p. 99. 

C.P. with “aprumrula” has 

PI. V. 8 

been published by Prof. 


Mirashi in J.N S.I., vol. Ill, 


99. 


4. Coin of UjjayinI — Animal 


type-Bar left in casting. 


Oltv : Tusked elephant 


standing left. 


Jtrv . : Three-arched clutUya Copper 

Round Smith f^'. f. 

surmounted by crescent. 

M., p. 154, 

or 

No. 29; also 

Chuitya and elephant type 

double - die 

which Smith calls “Ano- 

coins of 

nymous circular, cast coins, 

T a -x i 1 a, 

probably before 200 A. D." 

Smith, No. 

Description is : 

22 on p.l58. 


PI. V. 9 

Oht' : Elephant left. Copper 

Round Smith CJ.M. 

Ih r ; Tlncc arched chiUya 

pi. xxni. 

with crescent above. 

fig. .5, No. 6 ; 


and Cunnin- 


gham, /Inciiiit 


1 iiilin, ]il. 1,25. 

5. Uninscribed cast. Copper 

Round 

Olir. : Tree hi railing 


/irr. : A symliol w hich 


Allan calls “hollow cross” 


page lx.w) 

P|. V. 10 

6. Coin of Copper Kcctan- Allan, iJ.A L 

(variety h of class 4 of Allan, 

gular. p. 257 No. 

p. 257) 

103, pi 

Ohv. ; Two figures (woman 

XXX vr, 3. 

and man) standing facing. 

PI V. It 

Rt'r , : Ujjain symbol with 


“taurine” in each circle. 


7. ('oin of UjjayinI — class 2, Copper 

Round Cl. AlhinJ'. 

variety 1 of Allan, C,A.l. p. 

A.L p. 251, 

250, No. 6b. 

No. 66. pi. 

Ohv. : Kiirttikeya, six-headetl, 

XXXVIII, 19 

standing in centre holding 

PI. V. 1 2 

staff {Siikti) in rt. hand 


Itev : “Ujjain” symbol. 
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FIND OF PURI-KUSIIAN OR ORIVA-KTSIl AN COINS 
FROM SITAHHINJK KKONjilAR DIST., ORISSA. 


r>Y 

T. N. Ramachanduan, Dept, oe Akch.kouh'.y, Calch im a, 

[ FI. V. 1 5 ] 

The recent discovery of jin interesting ^ /////. /•// painting 
on a rock-sheller cjilled luirawirlthaifd in tlu! sliaia* of a 
half-open snnsha le in village Sltahhinji, Keonjhiir District, 
Orissa has been of sensational imi^ortanee. The snbjet t 
matter of the painting is a royal procession consisting of 
a king on ele))hant preceded by footmen, a horseman, ainl 
dancing v oman and followed l)y .‘in attendant wr)man and 
with painted inscription l)elow giving the name of tl'e king 
as “Maliar.'ija J?r“i l)i.s:i lUiartija”. The inscription is in 
characters of about the Ith cenlnry A.l)., and this date is 
corroborated by an of evidence furnished by other 

associative antitpiities recovered in the vii inity of Raviuia- 
chhayii such as biick remains, inscribed boulders, sonu^ \Nlth 
nam(‘S of ^aiva ast'etic'S, a stone carving of a 
r(^^‘illing (Aipta models, a female ligiiriue of so^p-stime of 
the third-fourth century AJ)., bronze ear 'Ornaments (Kinj- 
and lastly but not the least in importance, copper c.ist 
coins. An article on this interesting trmihri painting l)y 
the writer with suitable colour reproductions has just luien 
published in the AUTlliUS ASLAH, No. XI\b 1 /J, Switzer- 
land. The coins alone, are descril)cd here as they also, by 
their nature as associative finds, indicate a similar date, ciz, 
'Ith century A.l>. 

An aiea 3 mile x mile, bounded, on the east I)y a 
number of insciibed boulders, on the south cast l^y a massive 
rock called “SurpanakhiV’ with a iffukha luh/ii in front of it, on 
the south by a river called SUa, the bed of w Inch yielded 
some prehistoric impltmenls. on the west l)y two detaclic.d 
semi spiiodal boulders called Lava and Knsa, on the north 
by a conical massive lock called “SUii bhandrirghai’ and 
wdth the painted rock- shelter Kavanachhaya lo( ated almost 
in its centre, is not only important as recalling Sila’s exile 
as narrated in the VtUmilcajida of tlje llarndyatia, but also as 
the site that yielded a variety of antiquities including the 
copper cast coins under description. iMve of them are lignred 
hereon pi V., four of which (pi V. 1-4) are now ^'ith the 
Ex-Rnler of Keonjliar and the fifth (pi- V, 5) with the waiter 
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of this article. These coins were just surface-finds, a fact 
which indicates the potentiality of the site for excavation. 
The coins of this class are according to R. D. Ranerji “Puri- 
Kushana” or “Oriya-Kushuna’’ ;* according to Vincent 
Smith, they are probable issues of the ‘'Rulers or Kings of 
Kalinga in the 4th or fifth century A. I).”* and according to 
J, Allan, they are “Puri-Tribal Coins’’, probably belonging 
to the end of the third or early fourth century A.D.* 

I am publishing here five new coins of this type found 
recently. Only one of these coins is with me (No. 5), the 
rest are w'ith the Ex-Ruler of Keonjhar. The jihotographs 
of the four coins with the Ex-ruler were taken by a photo- 
grapher who forgot to note their sizes. Hut I may state from 
memory that coin No. 1 is about 7" in diameter, as coin 
No. 35 of Allan’s “Puri-Tribal Coins”*. The diameter of 
coin No 2 is about *9'’ as in Allan’s coin No. 40.® That of 
coins Nos. 3 and 4 is 1" or 1’02'''. Coin No 5 is almost in 
its natural size, being 1*02" in diameter as in Allan’s coin 
No. 17® and 157*82 grains in weight. The sizes are as 
stated above, though from the photograjih their relative sizes 
are not obvious. Hut the sizes of coins 3, 4 and 5 arc nearly 
the same. Very recently was found near Ravunuchhaya, a 
broken copper coin in a bad state of preservation, similar to 
coin No. 5, but with its diameter *9" and weight 11.5*7.i 
grains. The five coins are described below : — 

No. 1 ; Copper : weight not known ; si/e -7" (appr.) 

Obv. ; Rude figure of standing king as on Ktjsh.lna 
coins. Right arm slightly down, left arm 
raised. 

PI V. I 

Rev. : Rude figue of standing deity as on Kushana 
coins resembling moon god. Cf. Smith 
C.y.il/. Vol. I. PI. XIV. 14. Not illustrated. 

No. 2 ; Copper : weight not known ; size *9" (appr.) 

Obv. : As on No. 1. (Not illustrated). 

Rev. : Rude figure of deity, right arm extended, left 
arm down. Cf. Smith, lidd, p. 93. 

PI. V a 

1. R. D. Bauer ji. History ol Orisna^ Vol, 1, preface. 

Smith, L M. Vol. 1, part I, p. 65, pi. XIV, fig 14. 

3« Allan, Ancient India, OXXI-ii, pp. 205-200, pi. XXX, 8, pi. XLIV. 
1446. 

4. Allan, kneient India, p. 208, No. 35, 

5. Allan. Ancient India, p. 209, pi. XLLV-lO. 

6. A. I., PI. XXX, 8. 



No, 3 ; Copper ; weight not known ; size I*' (appr.) 

Obv. : King riding on elephant walking to right as 
on the coins of Huvishka. Cf. Smith, Uid, 

I. ri. XIII. 3. 

PI. V. 3 

Rev. : Rude stan-ling figure, probably of the sun-god. 
Not illustrated. 

No. 4 ; Copper : weight not known ; size 1" (appr.) 

Obv. : As above. 

Rev. : Rude figure probably of sun-god, r. hand 
extended and 1. hand bent down. Cf. Smith, 
Uid, Vol. 1, Rev. of PI'. XII. 3. 

PI. V. 4 

No. 5 ; Copper weight, 157*82 grains; size 1*02” 

Obv. : King standing, facing with head to left ; r. 
arm extended, .as in sprinkling incense ; 1. 
arm raised up, as if holding a sceptre. 

Rev. Deity st.anding like king on the obverse. 
Cf. Allan, Ancient fndia, p. 207, coin 17, 
PI. XXX. 5, 8. 

PI. V. 5 

These coins are rough cast, untrimmed and simple. 
Smith and Allan say that they exhibit a reminiscence of the 
characteristic Kush.ana-type'. The obverse is a very primitive 
copy of the standing Kiistiana king and the reverse a copy of 
one of the deities on the reverse of Kushana coins, prob.al)ly the 
moon-god (p|. V,i,a. 5) The Sitabhinji specimens answer 
one of the main types that Allan distinguishes, one showing 
a fairly full figure of the king, recalling its Kushana proto- 
type. The Knshiina dress is clearly recognisable. Coins 
number 1 ami 2 show on the obverse a rude standing figure 
with right arm down and left r<aised as in the Indian .Museum 
specimens.* Coin No. 5 (PI. V, 5) is similar to Allan’s 
variety H, No. 17 from Puri*. The obverse shows the figure 
of kitig standing facii g with head to left, his right hand 
on t-sti etched as if sprinkling (incense ?) and left hand raised 
as if holding. The Kushana dress is obvious, both arms 
and legs are represented by thick semi-circles. The reverse 
reveals similar figure standing facing left, with Kusb.ana dicss, 
right-hand out -stretched as in sprinkling and left arm raised 
as in holding. Both feet and arm are represented by thick 
semi-circles. The reverse resembles a specimen from Puri 

1. Smith, p. 65; Allan, Ancient India, GXXl 

2. Smith, p. 92, No. 2 

3. Ailau, Ancient Jndia^ p. 207, 17. plate XXX, 8. 
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wilich Alljin fii^nres in pljito X\X, fig. 5, while the olwerse 
rc^einl)les finolhcr, iilso from Pnri, liguied l)y Allan in plate 
XXX, hg. s. 

The ollitr two coins (PI. \\ A, 4) are similar to the Indian 
Mnsetiin coin iigured ])y Smith ‘ and represent coins of the 
Knsh.ina king Iliivishka with king riding elephant right on 
the obverse', and rnde tigure of a deity j)roha.l)ly Siiii-god, 
slanding to left with right Inind extendeil and left hand bent 
on the reverse. These two coins are unique linds as “Pnri 
Kushiina’* coins imitating the “King on ele[)luint” )Hnttf have 
not been known so far. 

The Sit.'ibhinji coins bear gent^ral resemblance to those 
in many other hoards known to ns from Pnri ilistrict. 
Palasore district, Rakha Hills, Ihhan jakia, M ayni bhan j 
State, (ianjam district and Singbhnm distiict of Chotaiiagpnr. 
Sitabliinji is in Keonjhar district which is adjacent to 
Mavnrhhanj and Balasore districts from vs here big hoards 
of similar coins bail, TliongU the Sitahhinji coins are 
nninscribed, the P>hanjakia ami Ihilasori' hoards include coins 
with the legend “Tanka*’ in charaeteis of the 4th rentnry 
A.l). Allan suggests “I'enka” or “l-aiika” as p^)^sible 
I catlings. Thongli it is tempting to treat “1'enka” or “I-aiika” 
as the name of a tribe or a king, it is ver\ nnlikc:ly that the 
term would be a denomination us it is not in the genitive. 
According to Allan it may be a geographical name (ci,. 
Tii[)nri, KauXaiiibi). The occurence of such “Pnri-Kusliana** 
coins also in t?i4upalgarh near Bhuvanesvar arnl Jangatla 
in the Ganjam District leads us to agree with Allan that 
when the supply of Kiishana copper coins, to which they 
were used, began to fail them, the people of Kalinga ( r 
Orissa, took to copying them, as then! was enough copper 
in the minims of Kalinga Allan’s elate, vi/. drd or eaily 4th 
century A.D., to the various hoards of these coins examined 
by hiin/-^ ac(iuires conlirmatory ini[)ortance by the timl under 
description, as the coins from Sitabhinji were found in the 
vicinity of a jiainting of far-reaching and sciisatiomil 

impoitar.ee, belonging on grounds of style and paLxograpliv 
of jin inscription on it, to the fourtli century A.l) ami hcfice 
like the painting also date from the 4th century A. D. 


]. Smith, platfj Xlll, fig. 3. 
2 Allan, CXXX. 



srtq 5 Ft ^g 3 [-?TT 5 n 

»TIT?ft«r 3 ?«S| % gn ii JT iRFStf Pf ^;r vha JR'-F »ff I 

»Ti^?ft*r »Trar 5Br w ^ ^ «wrfi[ qj- 3f?qfvjjR a*T[q -jr^i i rr^ 

^ *lf ^ 311 qq ^ I i>i ^^^31)1 rfit ^qr nift^r 

?iv?rar % Jt 3Rfrq t 1 

■#? ^ % JiRfftq flii t— 



5frqr 


gdl511 


d^q ai«rstq 


%?r dFdqi at^r ^ drtq:j>f itd»f f-r jimi ^ 

Bim 

gdf^n % qf^dt d2 q^ q»iq Hutq: 'yiq 


ar55t 

qiwi^q 


fiirT%???>f 

qjff jhdds ii ^ ^t? 


•iff % g^'ii giT ii iTtTirqrfeq^ ^ =qiT qg?! tr f*i/i w 'ii» 

^qR!^ % *fRi wff wq'-q »irfq^ i jr?r^ w ir 

a^K ^ % 59 iftfaq; fq*fiR ^ sit^ f%?n B 1 f % m^i 

tT«^ lilRlffJT ^151 q^i qq qiriH q>Tft B^r q:fq Jf 7|5^q +1 rrq; f-iq gfqi t i 

«P?7 ^ TTfif sicft^T ttrir t ^ ^ aiwrn^ % 5i«1 qii tii^q v» 

- 1 = ’^r^iT— ii!g)!#tl|j5qK*l XlV^'^— 

«irea% ^ II 

qr cRwjstasg^jqr: i 
qM ^q;R«|3r 3 arai *ifir 11 

'laa'ta 1 ^ Fv^d^w 3 ^ Fif bt bw % ’qT«^ % ^ ^ 

JI 5 fed^c % nsjasd^d'^a % wfta ^1 ^ >nn dt I ( ^F^^^. 

Fwrb ^ fjif ^ 2 » 1 » O ' 



i'}<i fewwrrat [ wraf-arrqif, f!* 

^ ^ f?Wlf t ( ^llitq'ft^Nirlfe?^^I5l: ) I vnf^ra fRn I 

^5Tf ^ |c; iTii'nq % ^ ^ ^ gqigjn jr t i 

qsff ^r sfftfr ^gr t ft; ^ l^rtr a#iT55?Tf % gsqf ^ gjifr^ 

^ ?ir«i f5i lit I ( itqif^iiR’t^i<?4ng4: ), wt 5 ir q?ci[ | fe irrni -ti 

3wt niviti ^ \^qifq4t ■It ^ I lit |, ^ q;«it ^'i 

qit itqiui? q;i?ft || aign? itqt il a^qit liifft afti *4^- 

ft[3W % 5it ^ I aftsiftg 1 1 qqftsw ^ g?Rr ^ €t jRit- 
*?r5»rr ^ q? wvi & qjftr qaRfr t— 

aii^fRtg g^it^ ftHt(n ^^qwr sft2it[ i 
3;5 *ict qiq g w. qft's^^riiqTPiicMi II (ig® 
q? q5T qqiit qi gg^'t m i ng^ ifl»n^ ^ qfi^i q? itqRiit ii 
^f5 m\ I qfciH »ft 3»f% qm-q ^ g qq[ i ^ gs q,» 

gif jRT ^ ftsq 3fRift q;r 11^ ft:qr 1 q? qqr lifi sff 3ftf q;?r n\, ^ q^t'i 
snq gq;cn 1 2 ^Ri^iif % iq%q ^iricftq gi^fcT q;r ^ qqi ^iit atti fq^-t-t 
|3fr squr-qi gfrafq % gi^ra um ff TO' gjqi efti qq[ it iR5fft ^ 2 91 
qqr ^t *i3i ^;iT i| ejti fq^rsT 'A g.^'t g'iit ^■J'ft 1 ^srmftqqt elti g*i gn4 qr^'-qf-i 
^ >fi qg I ^ ^'Ti «q+tq '■?qq't-i’fli?qt 5r^j5it nq: q^ g^w qir ••it fc 

^ q;iq1 ij sfti SR ^ q?qf it nqi 1 

q^sjf i} ;;jfti iri^gj if itqf?-:!? ilqq % sfjfq; gqrfi'q fiTssif 1 1 m;’’i 
itq % 9|qi^i ■•Trq s5q»'iT q^r ^ gftitqi^ =qq| A qqt gt qtal q:r g^q qp'W; 

^ gqqftir i} r^qi t ( fq'nqqmi ffo ^o\j, '<>>o ) | ij;^' % vfjfrfj,-; ii 

gv^ f.^qi ?5ig |Ti fe^ii I ft; ii^t ^qqigg q»t qftiiqift qiq «t TRt A ^ qq 
w fqRi ^ gg% ^ ^ q? qtgq affirain giqqt g| ft; itqi?qi1 A ^ %itqi^« 
t gqif ir^qr^ flhq -i^i ^t =q«q;i ^^qi ^nq 1 ^ q^ri gw? % qrgiq % qyiqn ^ 
^ afftrqq itft ^ g^t ^fqtq^T itqf % fqg^rn Riqt qi ' 

5^ ?Bqi ^t sEsqqrg t, qi'g ?q% qt^ ^qt ^^giqqi sft girat g^q 
ig?qii % ^ % qtq qftg giq?q A qg ftsar qn ?g ?fe % gRfftq q^i' 
ifift^i «t fjRsItq itsft qiftq 1 giit g<t im «» qift? ew^ qt^ 'w; gi’R 
qigr qg^ ^ gq gq^i ggq qsqi-sFfiftql % grn *ltggi qi 1 iw qqw ^ qj?!'*' 



^ ^igS[-?iraT 


^ ( 9^^5191 ^ -iira^i-il^ll 5T9t c(« ) r^JIl^II TRT ^%\ 

^ 9i5rr3Tt % ’(ft 39 55t’B9[f|^ ft firs 9f^ 1 3^ft 

>i^ % f0 9l9t ft *ft 9lf?9l ft «w: SR fejir I 'rr^ Trai »Il’ sfi) iiIT§ iMt 

^iI 3?KWT ^ 9I9t ft ftrir *-(n ?3ft gftq qsn? -.ftq % -w fq^q^t I I 
^q 99i5if ft sn 5t?t »^fq5(jf % ^Tft?s 991^1 q;f 9im’Tq -t.:; 

,(« ^f-q555i q|r % tft ^1^39 ft 3f«'rr % ■^F9nr-^q f^iiqt.'; % 

fjfft 'qrg%r 3ii*f Fflgft'q ft, qN jir qiq ft fqtr ft, fsrq 4 m ft .+;i 

ft’qq, fftlR ^ ^ 9^199 ( ), f9!girt % Taft qf.{, 

3^rqf9 5qiN ^ ’isif % feft nwift q.i qq?'q iftm mi 1 

.(-ft qr9i5*ft qif 9g 9i9q? 9P'qr iqi? ft 9/fe9 fiT« qqr ^ 1 q>Ti9ftq,9f9T ft 
•H<-!qin.q9ft Wf ftt trq; qistftt ft 9^? iijf qr9q; 9siqt«R. -t.i 9sr?i ft nr^-i' >'’-nrq;< 
^iqo],ft'{ wv q-’-ft qr q?f ^ f^raft nipqi^r fttiq^if ft sf-H 

'ifft9rfqq: qi9 9ift 1 1 sfttft ^jq'ft/tq qt 99f9r ft i(i9q q9F qir )tt 

^■■■•Wi^i jqiF?,qt qra^ft ft 3i(»r9 ft >^iqoi^q ft HMiq 9 h*i "fipir ft 

;|,;i 'ft93 Tq&'R ft I 9>nR I ';d99 ) -ir9q; 9f;(qfftH 4fl qn qq (Mi 

1 1 " ‘IV '< ') 9,q'il ;;tq ft 3qft qi9 q«ft I 


iftt aqiiT ftt qi9i3ft ft qdi-.’; ',ftq qi qiu 9t 3«9i ^ i q<i q.i:i? sftq 9«q 
Miq^q qi 3TF-qN9 qf 9I9 qf f^rft aiiw-i ft^r q:?ft ^ i ftTK-q?!! ’I'lrftl 

■t ^qt ft 59ftt 959 9ft^ Wiflftq 999 ft ( V’.V I** ) 3(qft 

Migfeq ft qw ft q^qR ( -fqqftqiT ), 9^?^ ( 9-f ft ft 

9ftt?5 ^9R ), 5(5niqit^ ( 999 ^q ft fs^Bigq: F9rq ) airfq ft affcifF^ni q/^rr 
;ftq qft fqsiq qsr ftt q'qq Mrt n ft qrR?^ 99f9 ftsRrccinqft^ qft ilft'C 
-Jlfftftl ft Wft |t ftqi ft 9(9 q«? fftqi 3qftt 9^ FSIFlIft ftt tftqqR 99^ ft 
^■RIIRq ^711 qi9q; q>lJq; ftt 9t ft feqi l 71%?? =?ft9 ft Ft^F 9t7[97R( =%f5 

ft '7Ff9 fqrsifft^ ft ^9R 9 9(9 ^(? ^ M( 99( t 5>ftF 39ft >-ft9R FqsiqT 

*1. qM % r^RftTq ( 9(39 sfTsqF jfei»q5f7(, ^tik 3 , 3" 1 ) 



IV qfjRiT [ *1 f«i* 

qflrf w jf g?Tit, »-fyf^5r!i ^r 3!fqqfei ^r aiqjjf anf^ 

«!i 5 r? ^ ■■ffr f 3 ?fr qr i ^ispra ^ cifinf 9 ! wpf 

ii t (^feiT, n/io gB , ') ^ 5,{p^ 

qi^ftf #tq sflJT 5fit qfefe 1 m qf| sncft 1 1 

5W |JT 3q 56?i|ji!}t q:r t, fsT^r it aai? ^q ^Bt ^^^-q(5rfait m 

q«H I ^--qrefejqr^T^ it ^ atqq; qit ^rn ^ it Tisfi ^Rn’sqr^ # ?t-5 

qft qiSRt ^ 1 1 — 

fq.flt qift ^ q:r nq; jj^q qf 1 q^ irqjqR qifoi^q % fa^ qiJlf ^ ^ 
m I ■3’q^ 5iiq^ ^jwq ^ qg^r apj? ♦ft % taq aiqr 1 g»Tq;r aft^ wa ( w 
♦ir^ ) at fq* qqr q? ^r a fjr«r 1 q^t qf^ €t sir^ q ^ 1 

^ aa 3q it qqr fe ata 3# I aftr a^?gpt ^ q?rqf5r 'qn'tqqrc % 

t ' ■•at 'qq^ 'Wit 'aqi -fit aq,fl qt 5iaiq:r qTtq^- qqi 3i^ aft? 

'4-qq:r r|[3.r qifqq anqi 1 qg •iMWI qf^HrlF qtt ?> qiJ.it m], fft 

i-itq aailt jjjqai qr «ii 1 

^i|?-fa p?q:>Tf4aj?t k V{ -^t qqfwar qtt q-siat it ait q. 2 iy ^q 
( ^it- '16 ^ ^ q^ q.?i?jtq =Br ?! f'qFa? wi jftar 1 1 aw; rfq fqWt . 
qf'jjq; ^ qqy if f^ftt ’qfqq; gqt '^qf^qar nm fqjqr qr i arataar 5?t2q.T 
3»f% 3=4 fl?itq ^ 3qqf fqqiq |3F[ i ^Biapar it aft qKi^jqtq it ^qqrr irqt i 
qaa aqq feq afta qiq^ if qt w qsqa qja qrq fqBq at fiqrai? q.r a'-aqa q;Tit 
qr qq aw,i aia i nq afq^ aiq •iftT qaa ifqfwfai % qia a’q qr qf fq^.’j nqt ar 1 
qir ap qfaq sat q aait qia jqta qt 1 q q[if ?qf?qat qit qft^a % fa^ 
awfenf sfirr I VqPwar ^qft aaft 1 sq aq if ^i\ ^ ai: qfa ait ?ffq a q|qfq q? 
»qq ’at ^q qgat siV qst arqqaft it qq ?§?q qqij 'aqii qfa%t aiH 
fq:qi 1 

\ 

q^j? 3(tq qt qgs[qiai qt ffrfqqr it gffea t ' 

5fai5qt )-fa qiT?iq^^?( ( qipifqaiiqr ) aw^ f?e qga qafi 
q.?[^ ajq aifa anqi it ^ 1 qgfstt ga t : 

»TRaqq ^ aiafetit 3(t it ?5^qi^ fai^q ^5 % it pq: 3 a aata i«f( 





fiw qn g^ft WR qi2«5iq«i q*iT ^ qsinl^^ Ih5 % qT ^ qijqi 
3?q«l || I 3«q5f qw sjl | 5jq gt (R goqif fqqr? ai^oRiq % gr»f 
^ Mf qqr I fqqif % ai^oi^q RqiR % fqftrq ) ai^( 

*r?r «!f 5 ^tq ^ *Rf i qm il ^ Iqfqq qfti ^ ^rflqsr 315111 p nqr 1 cw 

q? *t trq; qgq ^ .j,, r,T ;,{( «irf i 

qiHi-ft % q|cr 3rfR*q|iq % q^ ^K qrsfegq it ^ qgqt ^Rrfi? ( 

?“ '*/'*. ) I ?qif ^3[5^q ^ ?iq3[ 3f3!r it ^ I 

|9t q;q )|qit q| |— 

5|jg^^q % flr^fT qwqj ^^ if trq; m \ gr{ij qiqqui qiff trq; 

Mfqqri T|ar qr aq Riqf q;r qw qt sft? ^q rjiqtvi f.q>n ^ q^ 
•f.c^qf^i qr I qqqit >>ft%.^ qw ?5ft % qq qiq% gq |'ni ^qr| qq?tt 
qiqq: % g^Tf t 3 # qq? it qitp-». ^jiri emqii-gsr n\ ^ 

'qiqif it qgci «i qq 'Wiqi 3 ^ Wt ^^tq 'Jiqiq ^:feiqt q?t qlsr qs^qi qt 1 3«% 
km 'it Vqq;*' qq %\ qq 3?[(q |'qf 3q% itq^ q;i^^ |qf,r qsRTi qsf 3«it 
qq m ^f[ I 'H'^% ^ ^eii 1 — qrq ^ft cff goq ^ qfq qgci qq t. an 
qt qt fq^q qqrqqir^ it 1 sq q^ Vjq ^ q;si_3?;jqt % ^qig gg vqq ^ qqf I 
•Tdf t ?5tf it 3(ftf^ q-.-^ qqil t ^ aiqqt gsnsft ^ qe^r fq^r |tT v^ 
qq[>i1 ^ qljqr 1 1 ^qit m qt f s q;qRr it q|1f 1 q, fqqi & g^g fiqqit 

IT fiqiq? ^ 51135' 'ift^ gr^Rit % q:q ^ vqq gcq?T w,^' I q?i? ^ q| 5 ft 

it 5qi?( ^ at I qq qgq w l^n aftq qqrft qsjq: ^qur qsrr it— ‘qq qiq qiqqii 
'^-T S^T q|t ^ areifent qq<t simr 1 ^ 3q% qrq qaqi qii 1 fq& 5ft qf^q 
qr qmq ii 3 ^ fq^nr 1 ' 

sq qq ^ qa^ ^ qRiq qg qq 3q'^ # qq^-tt vft qiq qa^ qir aqai 

=*qq a4 I qq ^ 3q«^ ^ ^ faqi 1 3 # qqq sq^^ qrqr vft sttI ^ g^ qtt 

qq*w^ a»ft— I gsr q^^q q?r ^ftq itqr 1 1 q|t Ht qffft ft qin 1 1 
fqaq qsftqit ^ ft it^f | l q^Tlf^ ^ ^fT q3T ^ q^ 35fqi q?TTr I IR if 
fq«iF| ^r q itqi |t qq qsr ga 1 1 qufq gq it <iq gq | hf. »tt q?;^if ^r 
■dTifl goft Mr 3 ft?: q^w^ aiqqi pra hr^r ( aq% ) ^|qr 1 ’ 
— qq ^ Hr ^ ^ qiqt % M fqqsar 1 





*?f cirafeHt '?| *^1 q?f % ^i5ir t firar ajrh 

ft»*?i I ci«i 3?i^ 5HW flis; <?)[ ^frii »Tr 3R h |a(r i a»T( % 

^fejT 3«nT t Tff ig^’irf I 5 <T fir=wr 

3«j^ aftf O’ I 3^0 3<7# 3W ff^fr i '■ 4 iT 0 

•uOh ^ giiOqt55i ??[« ( 'Hcft^’Tnft »fr3 ) wteji aft^ sffR «»rf i 

33 4t-3 vjqeff 0 ( ^0 330 310 ^ aO? 0 3® T»5i3t »0 ) 03« 0 I 

?3d 335 I 515 3^ 31^ 5)[0 0 331 ? ?3rfiT33i 31 I 330 *00 

Tgill #3i3 3 Mr I 5# 3t3 0 5l5f3 ^ iO 33r, aft? 3l?5 333? Ri? 331 I 
5r3fir3 ft3R 33 ¥ff 03133 3? a?|3r I 330 3t3 aftf 3l3Wl ^ 330 33 3ter, 
f'fif aiV/Mn 30 3[5IF 30 aft? aifjgi ( 3t33f5r ) ^f 30 <133 3R% 3f?af3 % 3f3 333? 
3^1 I «3T 32;r felT 33 ^ gfO^IfK 333 , 333" ?“ ■?'>■■', ) aftr 31« 3;ff 

r,^\ 0 3? 33F I 3;5j 0 aft? 3,f?33:0 0 3 O sn 3137 0 315151 vjomO Wff i 

Zi * 

3741 0 33 fan 3q? qi3r55 tO 3?5 357r 3r i ?!5’T V; 3yi? 3^0 §3 3<'5-5?30 

hO 3(3 qfO 0 3(3t 3f3? 0 ^33 |tT O^f-rfr 3[N3i % JR*? 51 l q.’vO 

qit 33fO f53i3?t qj 3^ r/{ 333‘f3i^3l qit ift3i qvrft »ft i 'Siff 3«. 
30«3 aft? 373:3 % 77rt 0 73f gaff 3if3 q?3f •’Jf I q.5f 5qr 'flfft % vOit qO 
•■!?n-(t g? ft:3fO % 3R-33t 3 3J37 3? 75t '-0 aft? -w^l fq?3-;’53rait 0 J.nj? 3f;R3r 
rw 751 31 1 

^3 afi? qit fi(3 3t30 q? 33*!?t 0 3qO qiO qgO Hw fq!3i gan fqqK. 

•4it33 fw/l r^3f I 33 % 3?0? 3 35154^3 f35p<=0 I 33q;f 0^ W. ’mu 

>pitr 3^ Jif I 55 331, #3f 0 3r3 q? 3t' 3ft7 5F3-q? >^5 r3qi0 I jqiHf- 

q03[ ps 3?pr 3 f533r 3F I 33 5:^0 5t^ 3t30 33[ : 3r3F 0 3550 333 ^%\ 3r 
fq: 33 0 ^13 3 anO 03n m 333 Mnrf Tft q(3 33 331 1 ' ^ 53 334 : qO 
3?qO 3IB 33 ?3Ilft 331 03f 3 ailO P q3f gt 313 ? 3| 3t343[ 330 334! 0 

w— “33 ^ r733 % aifOsf^r 33 O, 53 ^ 373 3i3f 5 O 1 3S anO 3? l3F 3f03 
^ 3qf3 i5?3r I . 3r^ 0?T 7 O 3 5t 5713 3t ^3? ^sRJj^r 33?f1 ^ 33-3Nl3t % 
373 qpr 337 1 ” 35 g34R 334 ; 3|3 |377 I 33 % 377 ) 3 ;^ ^ 33 ^ 

3TW 3f30 % TbO 337? ft 337 I 

|flO 0 3II 373 % ftq 0 33 q|’3 35 I 334B Os ^ 37373 O4R 





^ ^ ^ *Tqf I ^fjff ^ »ft 3^??Br ^fwrfil ffiqr 

^?ii I ^ 3TOI ^iwisT i^r afk gam f^if^i artR I ^5 m ^ 
|3Tr I ^JT g??^ R<Rf grar, aft^c sr^ ^ ^ ftra^^ar ^ fejff i 

?[? ^F5ti ^ its W aft? gwnffR fr^T a?!?^ ^ fa^ t^RT gair i 

^ TfR 5lt?^ ^ ^RI *t^f ^k qR *1% aiq sR[ i 

’[la ^ qi rgiR 1’^ 3 r ^ qRi''^ % ^rr Rjft? 

ap ?t Rf I ^ fgqi, 3^?. “ir RRSR !’' tt^ aift i iig« ^ ara 51a ai^ 

pi at ga^ it^^ qt^a ^ ^qRi aft? aiagt ar?. % ai? f^T a?R g^i 

feg aq aft? RfiR R^ifagai aa q?r 1 

% t ag? if ^t,f ga% §iq q^^ aa p liFfa qn aqi q*?qi 55 a 
aqr aftr’gaqft airaai ^ a? agsif a?^ aai 1 aasBta qpft % ^qa t ga^i ?ta wt 
qar a?fr aft? qf feaf? an aai 1 ap % la qi? anm ga^ ga^ aaRii 1 

sa q^? 5p3(f.5tq % aigf5q:-^iqi? % aaq ?^a qi?^ la ^?Rt t am 
?ii a^qii^ta agq-qiRiaft q;r gq; c?qaa Nr aia ftai 1 1 q.fiat-q!i? a atq; ^ sa 
?.? qi?«it ^ qqf q^ t k fqai ag? qi? fqg aqfti aia a^t Itat 1 aigTsf-y-nqi? 
q^Fq ga ?iaq qr aw ri, Fq;? at a?^ acai? aft? ai?a ^ vr^ gn >^qt ?a 

qqr? % qiF^RR if aasaai qia q;?ar an^ ^aa q-i •% aavfa ^ 1 


'-i 

a?i? % arF|f?qq. q-iiaf a qr^ta aigfqq '.qcii? % ?Haif ^ii :??« qifjiTitqq 
>ft qia 1 1 R?in % Fa^ ’H? 5 Rqf qi qata gair t:, at.- aiaqia, qq^,"' 
alt? qtF?a I 3 i«^fq, ? 5 nq?, ag? FagqFa 3 ?jFqqi aai? q?t a^ig qfe5 ?t 1 1 
»iaqR q|q;? aiqqgq agq ^ 'iRr RRft at 1 qi? % F?-^ 'ngq-qj"!' 
«H? fjqa qRg aii^ 1 1 -Riqi? % Faq ‘qFwRqi' aft? ‘sqqqi?' ^i^qt an qata pi 
It ara % feit ‘aiog’ qisq 1 1 ^ aia ?q^5T ^ an? ^t aiiai ar ga^ 
‘q?fit?aiJft' g‘q? Fq^qa qq q^a gan 1 1 aigra qft q«{?ai? if qgt-.a 'ii?a % 
^ ‘qqp-a?R<ni' qrsq 1 1 3151^ qft aqi?‘t % fea qqp-g'^ai ?if a^iqa qg^' 
Crti ri i R5iqi q? gqi? it^ ^ 1? pi gR-gF^i aft? gan-qr? qi?it ^ qaf 1 
ggs ^ RR-qiR ^ ^Ir ?t '^i mil Ricft «ft 1 f^a? % ‘aa?’ ^ 





|3« 1 1 *»wre{9i^«rr ^ 31 RI | ff v»^» I® % awn ?ri ^ l*n^ 
JTrar ^ 311 «n 1 33ijf % alk 'l»ro’ mratt 

ff Ji4tn §3n 3i«iffi.55»n: ^ 3 ?^ ( g?iT ) 3 ft?: 3»n: ^pjr ^?I3i i 

‘<RRr5Jn’ 'sfjnfsrar’ sn??! ^ 1 1 ^ 3RRr ( =^3Rr ) ^ 

snfT i?cft 1 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'!i^3’ ^ q[ 1 Jirs aR^i: ^ 't\% wi ^ ‘?i^5rt’ 515 ^ ?i 

|3nl| I 3iq^ ?:5rsjf vrr^^^'i % eJiiTf^ ?Tt ‘R^i^T'' ^ 

^ ^ I ^ 'IfR^ ft If ^ 3^f R «fRI^ ffi % TI5n ^ ^ ^ ' 

5??Rirwt % 3f(^ % 3fRre-»-IR ^ 1 fl5lF3it *t Slflit % aftT 
fit RJfltr ¥it ^ RRTt «ff I r*15I 3^^ ^151 ^f f JRI t I 

WPT f rsft Rtpft T^fr % 335 ^ f? ffR ^ I wt ^»ft fs^B^ % 

^ |3 Rfra ^ 2^ % f F«r an sn^ & 3ff5t ain-^sn ^ siicft nt 1 

»t p sun ^ f|nf a^fn feni nm 1 1 sifin ^t nfe % ^ ‘nifnnn fif mantf’ 
nfiw 3f(nr t Rt’C nfi^i •'«RrNnF’ a^n fiP ^ 

n’R^Fia nfi ^1 wg €t ni5ff % fen niRferfr n-i nn^nii afe^ ni, f^wfit aiRR 

Tsi^ % nN n ^ siint ^ I 

3M51J fci nrafinrai % airinci fTmT^infi 1 } w f|n nifflan n^s.- 
nfRi fiF fnn fsFwt 5ifF?i nn nn! nr 1 ffF ■'^fiaiftnt % fen ntnFfnn- 

fF5f sFnr t, aftr 3ifF# ^ naF^ Rat af^nt fRsrt %\ ‘aFni^ifFg' fFn & 
gsnt 1 nnfrF: nft ^ iftnifF fRn’ nf t^RRF ar^fFR ann rr5<f ?-. % anw 
»nFafftnt Rt |3 tf r 1 aigf a fig sltr aifef-a fig ^ aFftnFfen; 5rw ^ 1 =ctV 
% nra % fe^ ‘fe?wz’ rf a^Rr ^rf 1 1 nicnrct-Fi ^ fe^ afffii fNfii; n*p n 
f fRF 3?ti; fefn % nr? R|ff^a nF fFfr^®ninin f*i n1 ann sif^f ^ 1 nifv 
oZFinFn Rf'ft maF^i fn ain % fen nfi^RR aFnm % nfe-^’faF nnif n nt 

Sgni §33^ I 

jm?ftn anF? fenF, RnaF^ -b^ sftrr ^ fRi 

fiF irffe nnara Rn ‘feaf nsrft' ( *nRff f ) ii sfrf 1 1 fen«F fe?3.'i 

Rff fe^tt BR ^ it fem sFram 1 



J^cprinijrm}£^2^ Christian Council Reviervy^ October, 192 ^ . 


‘Asoka’ 

Asoka (Caekwad Lectures). By Pkof. Rahhakumud lM<jOKiiKji. 

8.^ X 5:1, xii -r 273 pp. Macmillan, London. Price, 21.?. net. 

Profes.sor Mookerji is at his usual l)cst in this erudite work 
of his, which tears on e\'ery page ample e\'idence of his having 
read, marke<] and inwardly digested everything of value that has 
teen piibli.shed on the subject ever .since 18;17, tlie memorable 
year wliich witnessed the first successful reading and tentative 
tran.slation of an Asokan inscription after long j'eai's of bewilder- 
ment, blunder and bungling from alwul 1750, when an Asokan 
inscription,* i)crhaps fen- the finst time, attracted the attention 
of a Eunjpean. The author modestly calls his work a ‘ compila- 
tion.’ But it is much more than tliat, teing the best and most 
up-to-date, comprehen.sive treatise on Asoka, presenting several 
original features. For one thing, he has practically stabilized 
Asokan chronolcjgy, lx)th epigraphic (p. 37) and legendary (pp. 44-46), 
taking 257 u.c. as the year of Asoka’s reference to his Hellenistic 
royal contemporaries in Rock Edict XIII, as.signed by the author to 
the same date, which, if not exact, cannot be more than a year 
out. Again, his fresh interpretation (pp. 23, 24, 109, 110 and 
footnotes, and p. 117, note 6) of the phrase stnngkr i(payite,oi 
Minor Rock Edict I, line 3 (p. 215), i^laces the early events of 
Asoka’s religious career in a new setting. Line 8 of the .same 
edict (p. 216), one of the notorious cruxes of A.sokan in.seriptions, is 
explained by the author with considerable iiisight in a lengthy 
footnote (pp. 113-16). Again.st Mr. Han't Krishna Deb, Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and others. Prof. Mookerji maintains (pp. 41, 42, 211, 
212) that, far from teing pilor to the Rock Edicts, Pillar Edict VII 
is the very last of Asoka’s edicts. Kautalya’s Arthasastra is fre- 
quently laid under contribution for elucklating the points of 
contact between that ancient work and the A.sokan edicts, .and a 
judicious use is m.adc in the book of the northern and southern 
cycles of legends about the emperor. A special feature of the 
lx)ok is th.at it is well illustrated by a numter of clear photographs 
of about a dozen Asokan monuments, as well as an excellent plate 
showing the A.sokan alphatet, which will doubtless be of great use 
to those who wish to .study the facsimiles of Asokan .and other 
inscriptions in’ Brahmi characters. 

As the Rev. J.atnes M. Macphail has .said in a different connection 
(in his Asoka, p. 83), ‘ the impre.s.sion wc have of the gre.at Buddhist 
< nperor is of a figure not unlike one of his own pillars.’ A 
portrait of A.soka was therefore a desideratum, and Dr. Mookerji 
^ould, in default of a coutemix)rary statue, have reproduced on a full 
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and of Tosali, as well as of the aryapuira of Suvarnagiri. These 
princes were viceroys (p. 124, note 8). Similarly, Keralaputra 
was the V^'iceroy of Kerala, and Satyaputra, Viceroy of the Satya 
province. In support of this interpretation of Keralaputra, there 
is the tradition that the first kings of Kerala were brought from 
the Chola or Pandya kingdom and allowed to rule for a dozen years 
each. It may he because Satya and Kerala territories were merely 
Pandya and Chola provinces, and not independent kingdoms, that in 
Rock Edict XIII Chola and Pandya alone arc mentioned {1()6) as 
the southern kingdoms, while Rock Edict II gives Chola, Pandya 
and also Satyaputra and Keralaputra. Satyabhumi, of Malabar 
tradition, may be the southern extremity, which, we suggest, can be 
identified with Satyaputra s province. For there is the Suchindram 
Temple there, long famous throughout Kerala for salya, i.e. the oath 
and trial by the ghee ordeal at that temple. 

Among the plates in Prof. Mookerji's book are a photograph of 
the Lumbini pillar in the Nepal Tarai and a facsimile of Asoka’s 
inscription on it, which specified, ' Here was born the Miiddha 
Sakyamuni.' Recently, since the author published this book, there 
was discovered near Hhu vanes war, in Orissa, a stone slab bearing a 
copy of the above Asokan inscription (see Stntfsmimj Calcutta, 8th 
July, PJ28). The Superintendent of the Arehccological vScction 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, who examined a photograph of the 
Bhuvaneswar inscription, says that it docs not seem to be ‘ 
genuine Mauryan copy of the Rumindei pillar-inscription, but a very 
carelessly executed modern copv’ {'fhe IVcs/cni Star, Trivandrum, 
August 27, PJ28), 

T. K. Joseph. 


i^RINTlDD AT THE WeSLEYAN MISSION PRESS, MVSOKE. 



Reprinted from Journal o[ Indian History, Vol. XXVII, Part I, No. 79. 

Antu and Etir-Antu 

OR 

YEAR AND AFTER- YEAR 


BY 


T. K. Joseph, 
Trimmlrnuaui 


In the inscriptions of South Indian kings the years of thoir reign 
are found expressed variously in the following terms : — 

1. cella-ninta antu fSeirp ^sssrQ ) the 

current year, or the year now running — as in “ the current year 
five of King Sthanu Ravi ” (of the Quilon Church coppcr-plate 
of ca. 880 A.D.). 

Here the regnal years are reckoned (without a break) from the 
very beginning of the first regnal year, as in much more ancient 
documents outside India, e.g. in Persia, Babylon, Palestine, &c. 


2. antaikku etir (cellaninta) antu ( 0 r S dr- p 

€T^ir — the (current 6th, 7lh, 8th, 

10th or 29th) year after the (first) year (of Rajaraja III) . See 
Mr. S. Subrahmanya Sastri\s paragraph quoted in Mr. K. N. 
Daniel’s article in this Journal for Dec. 1948. pp. 278-9. 


In this case the total number of years, say 7, is split into “ year ” 
and (6th) “ after-year ”, and not given straight away as the current 
7th year as in (1) above. 


Etir ( irrS^/r) here has the usual sense of future, or after as 
in etir-kalam ), future time or after-time, as opposed 

to centa kalam (Q^o^dip rb/ro-\)/n), past time, and nikal-k^am 
cella-ninta kalam { iSdrpsn <s\')ih )^^’Alinougn 
the qualifying word ‘ current ’ precedes ‘ the first year , the epithet 
strictly pertains to ‘the 6th year’ after the first, i.e. to the 7th year 
of the king’s reign. “ 6th year after the year ” is usually interpreted 
as the 6th year after the whole of the first year. But see the last 
para of this note. (Etir has usually been given the sense of oppo- 
site to.) 


3. irantam antaikku etir nalam ^tu (^irsdn^irih 

(ST^Ir ff/rex).Tih = the current 4th year after the 

2nd year, i.e., 2nd + 4th — 6th year. See the many instances 
given on pp. 275-6 of Mr. Daniels article referred to above. 
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Here as in the previous case the total number of regnal years is 
split into two only. This second kind of splitting is far more nume- 
rous than the other (1 + 6, 1 + 7, &c.) . The “ 2Tid year ” is usually 
regarded as indicating that 2 lohole years elapsed since the begin- 
ning of the reign. 

4 (a) 2-/r/D fi-.i/n dr^/f 35-^ 

— the current 35th year after the 6th year after the 
2nd year (from the very beginning of the reign of Bhaskara 
Ravi. Ibid., p. 275). 

This means the 2 + 6 + 35th ~ the 43rd regnal year. Here 2nd and 
6th indicate 2 whole years immediately preceding 6 whole years, 
with no break at all in the reign of 43 years. 

4(b) 2- fTGU^sk erS/f 22“'^*’^^ <*5^ 31 ■''T 

€v Sdr erBii' 9-t €U CiiQrr l7 >n/r<a^fD . 

~ (nearly) 17 years from the tenth month of 2 22nd year 
( — 24th year) up to 2-] -31 j Oth (— 42nd) year (of King 
Arikesari mentioned in the Tenkasi pillar inscription) . 

Here 24 is split into 2 & 22, while 42 is split into 2, 31 and 9 — i.o. 
9th year after the 31st after the 2nd, this after the 2nd being 
understood from the first part of the sentence. The interval will 
then be (42 - 24 — ) a little more than 17, say 17!^ years ; and not 
16^4 as it will be if 2 is not added. (31 + ^1) 24 -- 16 years and 

3 months only, even if the later limit is the very emd of the 40lh year. 
St^e this Journal for Dec. 1948, p. 277, No. 5. 

5. 12“ tTbvjSlesr 12-dn --- the 12th j/'ear after 

the 13th year (of Kulasekhara Deva), i.e. the 25th year, with 
no break at all. 

In this case there is neither 1 nor 2 in the splitting. See ibid.. No. 6 
(p. 277). 

From the numerous instances given by Mr. Sastri and 
Mr. Daniel it is evident that, except in the case of the regnal years 
expressed as 1 + x or 2 -j x, there is no partiality towards an}' 
particular number. It is also clear that no breaks are discernible 
in any king’s reign, and that since the inscriptions are in prose Ihe 
splitting of a number is not for the sake of any metre. 

Every year of a king’s reign (either as a minor during the 
regency, or as viceroy, or as sole ruler) must have had 
some important event or events, and they must have been] 
recorded as usual in the ‘ grantha-varis ’ or court chronicles as 
having taken place — 

a. in the king’s 1st, 2nd, 3rd - - - 21st, 22nd year, &c. Or, 
if there were only a few memorable events, they would be 
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recorded in Ihe chronicles and the nieniory oi Ihc king’s sub- 
jects as having occurred, for instance, 

b. in the king’s 5th year, 7lh year after the 5th, 3rd year 
ajter that 7th (i.e. after the 7th after the 5th). 

See actual instances in 4 above mentioning 2 j- (i j 35, 2 22, 
2 -1- 31 + and in 5 above, recording 13 + 12. There are such 
instances in documents other than inscriptions. In the above 2nd, 
8th, 43rd ; 2nd, 24th, 33rd, 42nd ; 13th and 25th regnal years of the 
three kings respectively, important, memorable events occurred, 
perhaps even a dethronement lor a lew months or years ; and there 
is nothing unusual in saying or recording that such an event 
occurred y years after another w'eiiknown event, which had taken 
place X years after another well-remcnibercd one. 

We should bear in mind too that the court chroniclers, astro- 
logers, notaries, historians, authors of Puranas, and the generality 
of the kings’ subjects were not living in an unchartered ocean of 
time, but had the Kali, Saka and Quiion eras, the 60-year cycle, 
etc. (with the year beginning with Mesha, Simha, or Kanya) . To 
avoid mistakes in reckoning the regnal years they could check them 
with the years of the above eras, or of the cycle of 60 years. 

Now the only peculiarity in the splitting of the regnal years is 
the very frequent occurrence of 2, and the less frequent occurrence 
of 1. The usual explanation for this is that the coronation, or full- 
fledged sovereignty of the kings occurred in the 2nd or the 1st year 
of their reigns. There is nothing impossible in that view. 

But an alternative explanation may be offered here. It is 
seldom that a reign begins on the 1st day of the first month of a 
Meshadi Kali year, or a Simhadi or Kanyadi Quiion year.^ Suppose 
it began on an auspicious day, say the 3rd day of the 7th month (of 
a cyclic or calendar year, e.g., the 125th Quiion year). Then the 
first regnal 3 ^ear will extend from 3-7-125 Q.E. to 2-7-126 Q.E. To 
make it tally with the already employed and quite familiar solar 
year, the first part of the regnal year forming the last part of the 


1. In the southern parts under the influence of the Quiion king and his 
astronomers the Quiion year began with the month of Slrnlia (Chingam), 
while those in some other parts of Malabar began the year with the month ol 
Kanya (Kanni), probably because, according to the Brahmaiui dictum “ciOv* 
nakshatram hhaimti mvkham ra etaf samratsarnsya -- the citni (Spica) 
asterism (which wc know is just opposite asvati, the present first asterism of 
the Kali year) is the mnkhani ( face, beginning) of the year, and cllrd is 
in Kanya (Virgo) rdsi. 

The Quiion astronomers preferred Simha (Leo) as the first month pro- 
bably because it was, and is, regarded as the Sun's swaksheira. or own house, 

J. 8 
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Quilon year 125, was probably reckoned as regnal year 1, and 
126 Q. E. as r. y. 2. The reckoning would be as follows : — 

R. y. 1. 125 Q. E., last part only ; hence not one, strictly. 

R. y. 2 126 Q. E. 

R. y. 3 = 127 Q. E., reckoned as 3rd year, or as 1st year after 
the 2nd, or as 2nd year after the 1st although the 1st is 
not one full year. 

R. y. 15 ~ 139 Q. E., reckoned as 13th year after the 2nd, or 
otherwise, optionally. If any dethronement happened at 
at all there is no evidence of its having been regarded as 
a break in continuity. 

as 5nn-day was already the first day of the week, and Vishnu’s Sravana 
(Onam), a very important festival day in Malabar, falls in that Simha month 
very often. 

Again, the wonderful display of the meteoric shower of Leonids periodi- 
cally from the radiant point in Leo (Simha) may have given Smha’s month 
(Chingam) the first place. 

Now, in the 9th cent, there were Jews in Quilon, for whom Abib, or Ab 
(nearly April Mesha, Medam) was the first month as for the Hindus. For 
at the building of the famous Jerusalem temple by Solomon (1015-980 B.C.), 
who was perhaps aware of the Hindus’ first month, “ AbIb, which was for- 
merly the seventh month, now became the first month ” (at Solomon’.s 
instance). — (Martin Davidson’s The Stars and the Mind, Watts & Co., London, 
1948, p. 73. 

There were then Arabs too in Quilon, for whom Muharam was the iii*St 
month ; and Syrians also, for whom Konuii Hroi (Hindu Makara) was the first 
month. For these Syrians Ab of the Jews corresponded to the Ifindu month 
of Simha (Chingam of Quilon), under the name Ab itself. 

The first year of the Quilon Era appears to have been chosen as such 
(Saptarsi?) because in Uiat year the Persian Sabr-Iso re-founded the city 
(as the Quilon copper-plate says), and a new temple (perhaps of Vishnu) 
was dedicated (perhaps on Onam day) in that new city with its new harbour, 
as may be conjectured from a Keralolpatti (history of Kerala). 

We recall here that in Sabr-Isho’s time “ The first series of regular obser- 
vations, with the aid of fairly accurate instruments, appear to have been made 
at Gondeshapur, in the south-west of Persia, in the first years of the ninth 
century of our era. During the Califale of al-Ma’mun (A.D. 813-833), at the 
observatory at Baghdad, all the fundamental elements of the Almagest were 
verified— the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precession of the equinoxes, the 
length of the solar year, etc.”— (G. R. Kaye’s A Guide to the Old Observa- 
tories at Delhi, &c., Calcutta, 1920, pp. 70-77). Probably Sabr-Isho the Per- 
.sian, and his Persian engineer were instrumental in starting the Quilon era. 

Gundeshapur, old Baith Lapat, had bishops from even A.D. 225 ; and the 
Baghdad territory too from that date. Persians must have come to Quilon 
even in the pre-Quilon-Era centuries. In about 400 A.D. a Theban scholar 
arriving in a ship, and residing in Muziris, in Cochin, speaks of Per- 
sians (and Ethiopians — Arabs of Ethiopia) even in Ceylon. Its 
king in about 50 A.D. had sent even to Rome along with a stranded Roman 
freedman four ambassadors of whom the chief was called Rachia (= Rajayya, 
or Raja, or Raghava?). Q.E.7 fell in Kulasekhara Alwar’s days.— T.K.J. 
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MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA PROF. D. V. POTDAR COMMEMO- 
RATION VOLUME ; “ studies in Historical and Indological 

research presented to him by his friends and old pupils in 
honour of his Gist birthday ” ; edited by Ur. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A., Ph.U., B.Litt., Delhi. 

English section pages 1-383, with Index, and Marathi section 
pages 1-177 with a list of his numerous articles, covering page^5 
157-168, and an Index. A brief chronology of the events of Prof. 
Potdar’s life from 1890 to 1950, in 2 pages in English, and 5 pages 
in Marathi. Bharat Itihas Samashodhak Mandal, Poona, Rs. IG. 

As the Preface says, the articles (41 -|- 13) by researchers from 
Patiala to Trivandrum and from Jodhpur to Gauhati cover a wide 
field, and throw light on many abslruce problems, a few of which 
are : (1) Was there aii Original Shorter Gita ? (No), by Sri P. G. 
Divanji, Bombay ; (2) The Chinese Origin of the English Word 
Rice (Latin Oryza from Greek Oruza, from Ningpo Chinese Ou-Li- 
Zz meaning Good-Grain-Food, fine cooked rice), by Sri S. Mahdi- 
ha.ssan, Bombay ; (3) The Boar (cloud-god) in Mythology and 
Folklore, by Sri S. Kakafi, Gauhati; (4) Jainas and Jainism (its 
doctrines, philosophy and logic), by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur ; 
(5) Association of Sita and Pusan in Rgveda and its Astronomical 
Significance (i.e., the simultaneous rise of Revati asterism and the 
beginning of the wheat-sowing season), by Sri B. R. Kulkarni, 
Dhulia ; (6) Karma in the Bhaqavad-Gita (Karma in its two-fold 
aspect, viz. activity, and the binding power, which latter Ls depen- 
dent on the frame of mind behind the activity), by Dr. G. V. 
Devaslhali, Nasik ; and (7) Sufi's Stages (four, viz. humanity, 
path, knowledge, and truth ; Shariat, Tariqat, Marifat and Haqi- 
qat), by Prof. Bhagawat Dayal Verma, Poona. 

Many now historical facts and dates are offered in the arti- 
cles : (1) A Tamil Account of Sivaji’s Expedition to the South 
and the Mughal Seige of Gingee, by Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, 
Ramnad : (2) Some Gaps in the History of Vaisali (esp. the blank 
of 800 years from ca. 480 B.C.), discassed by Dr. A. S. Altekar, 
Patna, in the light of the coins, etc. discovered during the excava- 
tions at Vaisali, 1950, by Sri Krishnadeva ; (3) The History of 
Mai~p (Maka) in India between A.D. 1500 and 1900, by Prof. P. 
K. Gode, Poona : (4) New Light on Later Pallava Chronology 
(from Nandivarman II, A.D. 731-9G — and not 717-779 or 710-75 — 
down to Aparajita, 879-897) ; (5) The Author of the Silathambhas 
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of Asokan Inscriptions (almost all the sthambhas, monolithic pillars, 
having been set up at Asoka’s command itself ; the elephant, bull, 
horse, lion and wheel associated with them symbolising probably the 
Buddha’s conception in his mother’s womb, the zodiacal sign of his 
nativity, his great departure from home, his pre-eminence among 
the Sakyas, and his setting in motion the law of righteousness), 
by Prof. Gurty Venket Rao, Waltair; (6) Buddhist Motifs in 
Byzantine Architecture (262 B.C. to 328 A.D.), by Sri V. N. 
Talvalkar, Chembur ; (7) Bahmani Coinage as a Source of Deccan 
History (1347-1537 ) , by Sri H.K. Sherwani; (8) St. Thomas’s Tombs, 
Skeletons, and (undecayed) Bodies (six, five and two respective- 
ly ; the 2nd tomb at Mylapore, 1293 A.D., being that of a Nubian 
Muslim avdridn, i.e. of a Toma (Arabic Tawwdmd, or Sawwam ?), 
who was killed accidentally by a Pariah fowler at Mylapore with 
his arrow, quite unlike real St. Thomas who was deliberately 
killed as a martyr for Christ by .soldiers or by a priest, as The Acts, 
ca. 210 A.D., and the Passio, ca. 500 say), by T. K. Joseph, Tri- 
vandrum ; (9) Inscriplional, Archaeological and Sculptural Value 
of the Panduva-Lena Caves at Nasik (mainly and primarily Bud- 
dhist caves, dating probably from before 110 B.C., with paintings 
all obliterated), by Sri Y. R. Gupte, Poona ; (10) Further Archaeo- 
logical Traces of Buddhism hi Gujarat (on Taranga Hill, 5th-Cth 
cent. A.D., at the northern end of Gujarat, and at Nagara, a small 
village about 3 miles north of Cambay, prob. 7th cent. A.D.), by* 
Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Poona; and (11) Method of Archaeology and 
Archaeological Excavations (discussing practically, with expert 
knowledge. Archaeologist’s equipment, excavation, photography, 
practical hints, pottery, etc.), by Sri S. K. Diksliit, Poona. 


— T. K. JOSEPH 
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Kalaminajand Kala of India, C A. 650 A. D. 

BY 

T. K. Joseph, 

■ Tuiufliidrm i i , Travancore 

I. St. Thomas’s Gtjrtat. Pt.aceS 

In ancient documents dating from aboiil 200 A.D, to 1202 si': 
places are found mentioned as tlic }>uvial-si1es of St. Tliojnns’ body, 
as distinct from tlie six places of siit^sequonl doposiiions of his 
hones: .(1) in the west (l.st cent.), (2) in Edessa (modern Urfa 
in u]:>pcr Iraq, 2!12-3 A.,D.), (3) in Chios Island west of Asia 
Minor (ca. 1144 A.D.), (4) in Ortona SI. Thomas Church, in 
Cenli'al Italy’s eastoiii part (in 1258), (5) in Goa St. Thomas 
Church, (Mylapore bones of 1522), and (G) in Mylapore Church, 
near Madras (bones of 1523 A.D.). 

The places of first burial of the l)ody are: — 

1. A tomb of the former kings, on a mountain ^ in the kingdom 
of Mazdai (a king with lliis regular Old-Pcrsian name), wliich was 


i. This mountain in the kingdom of Mazdai appears as the Little Mount 
or St. Thomas Mount, both S.W. of San Thome in Mylapore, where, from the 
Pith century, the body of St. Tlionias or of a Muslim saint has been said to 
have been buried in the first century (in 68 A.D. ace. to Mylapore, oi* in 
72 acc. to Malabar), or (in the case of the Muslim) in some year between 
622 and 1293 A.D. 

W. Gerinann (Die Kirche der Th om a svhristvn, 1877, pp. 272-3, quoting 
Nomis OrbiSj p, 95, and referring to Raulin, 385) says : (After Sept. 22, 
1500 A.D., the date of Cabral’s arrival in Calicut, while be was in Cochin 
lading his ships), he “evaded the danger” (from the Zamoriifs (kx't’s attack 
on them) “they came to a certain Island where the body of SI. Thomas 
rests. The chief of this island received the Christians very honourably and 
gave to ours relics of the holy body in token of friendship 

Which island was this ? Cabral evaded the Zamorin’s ships by ‘‘ gaining 
iKe high seas and making use of a north wnnd, which the enemy, accustomed 
to hug the coasts, did not know ”, It was the N.E. Mon.soon wind of October 
and subsequent months. So the island could not have been Mylapore, and 
before 1523 and 1522, when St. Thomas’ bones and other relics were taken 
out from two St. Thomas tombs opened by the Portuguese in those two years, 
there were no relics of St. Thomas there capable of being presented to 
Cabral (1500 A.D.) or others. Was Barbosa then (1500) with Cabral, or with 
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distant only about a day’s journey by bullock-cart from the kingdom 
of Gundaphar (or Gudnaphar) “ King of the Indians ”, and of his 
brother Gad, iclcnlified by modern historians with the Parthian 
king Gudaphara (— Gk. Gondopharcs, A.D. 19 to ca. 55) of Taxila, 
in the Panjab, and Guda or Gadana, a relative of Gudaphara. King 
Mazdai was probably a Viceroy under Gudnaphar. The mountain, 
the royal dynasty’s tomb there, and the above three royal names 
are mentioned in the Syriac Acts of J^idas Thomas, of A.D. 200- 
220. If liie idcnliricalion of Gudnaphar and Gad with the Taxila 
king Gudaphara and his relative Guda or Gadana mentioned in 
contemporary coin-legends is accepted, St. Thomas’ (temporary) 
burial tomb on a mountain must have been in ilio Taxila region 
in North Panjab, and not in Mylaporo far away in E, India. 

The above Acts says that in king Mazdai’s life-time itself the 
royal tomb of the .saint was opened by him ; but ho could not find 
Ihc bones in it as they had been “ secretly removed by the brethren 
to the west Tins first removal was not to Edessa far to the N. W. 
of Taxila, becaiusc it was in or .shortly ‘after 232-3 A.D. that the 
bones were obtained (by a merchant as St. Sphrom says about 
363 A.D.) from “ the princes of India, to whom tlie Roman Emperor 
Alexander Severus wrote at the request of the Christians of Edessa”, 
when he conquered it in 232-3 A.D. These particulars within quota- 
tion marks are mentioned in the Latin work Passio Thoviae of 
cfl. 500 A.D. The first transfer of the Apostle’s bones ‘to the 


his uncle at Cannancirc ? Barbosa the historian came in 1500 with P. A. 
Cabral. 

Tlio only i.sland to which the north wind trould take Cabral’.s .ships froin 
Cochin was the Maldiv j^roup S.W, of Cochin. And we are fairly sure that 
“ the two Islands Male and Female, lyinj^ about 30 miles distant from one 

another (where) the people arc all baptized Christians'’, described by 

Marco Polo (cn. 1293) are Ihe Mate-dives and the Lacca-dives, thoui^n 
Marmadil where (and in Ceylon and Socotra) Elias, Metropolitan of Damascus 
(A.D. 893) locales a Bishop “subject to Persia may not be the Maldives, 
but Marma-goa in Goa. 

How, and when, did the tradition arise that St. Thomas' body rested in 
the Maldives ? Was it an undecayed body like the two (in Edessa, not 
elsewhere) of St. Tliornas, mentioned by Mar John III (ca. 1122) and by 
Bp. Eschilinus (florit 1370), or like the undecayed hand or arm and finger 
of St. Thomas still shown in Italy ? Preservation ol dead bodies of human 
beings was pa'actisod in the East, among the Mongols, for instance. See 
Marco Polo, Vol. I, 1903. St. Xavier's body is still preserved in Goa, we know. 
The body of Alexander the Great was preserved for some time in honey. 
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west’ was probably to the palace ^ or the Church of King Gudna- 
phar who had already been converted to Christianity by the Saint 
(say in ca. 32 A.D., or in ca. 40 A.D. according to Sir John Mar- 
shall’s Guide to Taxila. Calcutta, 1918, p. 21). King Mazdai it 
was, who had St. Thonas killed by his (four) soldiers with spears, 
and “the brethren ”, i.u. the St. Thomas Christians in Gudnaphar’s 
and Mazdai’s territories had therefore reason to fear that the tomb 
and the bones of “ tlie Hebrew sorcerer who had bewitched Maz- 
dai’s queen, his son and others” (i.e. made them Christians) would 
nolub e saf e on the Apostle’s enemy’s mountain. So they removi^d 
them^^ecretly ” to the capital of Gundaphar to the west of Mazdai’s 
mountain. 

2, The other place of first (permanent) burial in India is our 

Calamina, a town of India in the easternmost part of Partliia, which 
extended “ from the Tigris to the? Indus ”, and had the river Jheluin 
in it. This Calamina we shall deal with at some length in the 
sequel. It could not have been Mylapore on the east coast of 
South India, but was probably the second site (to the we.st) men- 
tioned above, in para 3, 4. 

3. The fhird place of original burial of St. Thomas’ body is 
said to be Mylapore, the actual site of one tomb being called San 
Thome (-:::. St. Thomas). It .seems that the site was called hy this 
very name hy Friar Jordanus (1321-27 A.D.) who said he was 
going .south from Tliana north of Bombay to Quilon (in Travan- 
core) and to St. Thomafi^\ evidently the tomb-site since called 


2. Latin Pasaio Thomac (cn. 500 A.D.) give.'i the name of Gundaphar 's 
city as Eliophorum. Tfij.s may bo dm truncated form of the TaxilJan 
Prakrit corruption cL San.skrit Tnksha-Hldpuram (— _ tin? city of Taxila), the 
nimie of Gondoph^’^' city. Silfjjjurcun or ils Taxillan vernacular form, heard 
by the author of the Vassio (6th century), or other Fiuropcans could become 
Eliophorum, which occurs also in the Lai in text of the Mozarahic Breviary. 

m the* early part of lhat 6lh cent. Cu'^mas (ea. ryio) found imdlitude.’s 
of Christians in N.W, India — in the Hun “inpive fd Mihira-Gid;?, whom he 
calls “ Gollas From (Jir^so ChrisUans, oi 'ho.^e wIjo had visited (hem. the 

.‘UilhoJ* of the Pass'io <*ould pci the name of the onident capital c.ily, ;jnd 
'^nher details he h.is included in his book — og., (1) that in Sandaruk, the 
city in which St. Thomas iirst landed on his way to the mouth f)f the Indus. 
“ there is still the sec (d* St. Thomas Ihert^ ^ (2) lhat to meet King Mazdai 
•St. Thomas went (froin Gundaphar’s kingdom) to “Superior India'' i.e. 
India up the river Indus. He converted S-ndaruk into Andra-pnii:' : .so to 
him Silapuram could ho Ilapuram, or Elio-pliorum, a le Lalin. Sr(! note 19- 
He mentions also “ Mount Gazi” of Kliophnrxun, which may Ijc Mouid 
Hathial of Taxila. Hat/d. nf Hathial could breome Ga/i in the I*atin authors 
mouth. 

J. 4 
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San Thome, by the Portuguese (after 1498) . This tomb is on the 
sea-shore, and not on a mountain, nor to the west of a mountain 
as was tlie case in the description given in the Syriac Acts (200- 
220) cited above. The two mounts (St. Thomas Mount and the 
Little Mount) near the Mylapore tomb are respectively 5 miles 
and 2 miles S. W. of the San Thome tomb now inside the San Thome 
Cathedral. Neither was it in the easternmost part of Parthia as 
St. Isidore said in ca. 1)30 (see infra). 

4. Besides the above there was another St. Thomas tomb in 
San Thome, opened in 1522. Its contents are in Gao. See No. 5 of 
para 1 above. No. 3 above in San Thome was opened in 1523, its 
contents lieing in San Thome Cathedral, No. 6 of para 1 above. 
See note 24. 

5. The big tomb of St. Thomas and his priest in Tiruvamcode 
church yard, South Tj-avancore, See Note 16. 

6. The Maldiv' tomi) of 1500 A.D.. in Note 1, paras 2 ff. 

And although the yVli'xandrians.’^ the Arabs, and the Kast 
Syrian Christians (Nestorian and pre-Nestorian) of Iraq and Iran, 
and also China and Italy had commercial or ecclesiastical relation'^ 
with South India by sea in the early centuries, no meiition'^ of St. 
Thomas’ work, death, or tombs in Mylapore, or pilgrimages thereto 
is found in their documents so far discovered, the earliest definite 
mention of a Mylapore loinb, i>nracles, and pilgrimages being 
by Marco Polo in 1293. See his Travels, Vol. It, Bk. 3, Ch, 18. 
and 17. The mention of St, Thomas’ burial in Mahluph, by Mar 
Solomon, Motropolitan of Basrah (ca. 1222). js not deci.sive as the 


TJif? Mu>'.iris for the riio.st aiieienl Malabar port and emporium 

cannot be deprived from Tamil. Was it a Misri port ?, i.e. a port of the peoph* 
of Misr — Ejjypl. Sala-Misri is the Malayalam name of a kijid of foreign 
tuber (of the plant Orchis Mascula?). The name means salcp of Misr, 
Egypt. Thaleb Misri is its Arabic name. Ptolemy of Egypt (ca. 140) men- 
tions (before Lsloin was founded) Muziris, and other localities in Malabar 
So Muziris cannot be from the Arabic word Musrik denoting non-Muslims, 
infidels. 

4. Arab travellers mention Betumab, which is wrongly interpreted ?»s 
Eaith-Toma, Lc. the house of Thomas, and identified with Mylapore. Col. 
Gcrini says it is Tamils, or Tainarus promontoriuni of Strabo, Mela, etc., 
commonly called Samara after the fifth century. The Malays call it Tamasalc 
and the Chinese Tan-ma-hsi. See his Researches on Ptolemy*s Geography of 
East(?rn. Asia, Asiatic Society Monographs, Vol. I, London, 1909, p. 199. la 
his Synoptical Map in tliat volume Betumah is marked east of Singapore, 
as the S.E. extremity of the Malaya Peninsula. 
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MSS. (known till 192.5 to Dr. J. Levcen of the British Mii.soum) 
differ in their texts thus : — 

“Thomas was from Jerusalem, of the tribe of Judah. He 
taught the Parthians, Modes and Tndi.ans, and because he Iv-ipliscd 
the daughter” (no, the wife, son and sister, says the /lets of 200- 
220) “ of the king of the Indians ” (viz. King Mazdai. and not 
Gundaphar) “he stabbed him with a spear” (no, his soldiers did 
it), “ and he died. Habban the merchant” (no, Khaliin), “ brought 
his body” (wrong, for bones), “and laid it in Edessa, the blessed 
city of our Lord. Others say that he was buried in M.ahluph, a 
city in the land of the Indians”. — Vide his Booh oj the Dor in 
Syriac. 

The variant readings arc : — 

(a) “ Ho taught in India, and Sind, and Persia ”. 

(h), “He was biiricrl in India Tlioso aro found in du* 
Oxford MS. of tlio Bonk o/ the Bcc. Was Muhluph in Ihi' orif^inal 
MS. by Mar Solomon ? None can say. His conlomporary, ihi.' 
Syrian Mar Josu-sab, Bishop of Soba or Nisibis near Edessa (in 
ofTTuto A.D. 1190-1?22 and later), says vn.^uely lik(‘ th(' Oxford MS. 

thus : “ Besides, wc too have the corpse of Saint Thomas 

Iho Aposllt? in India becausf’i tlu* l)ody was ))uriod on Mnzdai’s 
mountain in some part of India as the Syriac Acts told th^ Bishop. 
Other ancient Syriac works also mention India vaguely, 

(i) The Boctrine of Addni, ca. 200. 

(ii) The Doctrine of the Ajjostles, ca. 21)0. 

(iii) St. Ephreni's Hymns, ca. 303, well-known If) Hie 
Bishop. 

This Bishop had probably died before Mar Gregorius Bar- 
Hobraeus (b. 122(5, d, 1286), the most notable of Syriac authors, 
wrote (a) in his Syriac Chronicle that St. Thomas’ “ body wa.^ 
buried at Calmania’’ (in India), and “ thence translated to Edessn ", 
and (b) in Horrenm Mysteriorum that “ Thomas preached to th(' 
Parthians, Modes, and Indians, and was killed at Calamina and 
.his body ” (i.e. his bones) “ was translated to Edessa Bar- 
Hebraeus •'* the well-read historian, and a contemporary of Marco 

5. Bar-Hc'braeus or Ab’l-Fnraj (1226-8G), Maphrian or Catholiciis of 
ihe Monophysitc church, wrote several works in Syriaf* and Arabic. Born 
at Malatiah on the Upper Euphrate.s, he was made bishop of Giihas near it; 
in 1246. In 1253 he was bishop of Aleppo; in 1264 he wa.s made Maphrian . 
His great historical work is the Chronicle in Syriac, the first part of which 
deals with secular events from the creation downwards, tlu? 2nd mainly with 
the patriarchate of Antnch, and iho 3rd with the p:i.stei*n hall of the Syrian 
church. 
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Polo who in 1293 heard s:evornl diverse particulars about the Myla- 
pore tomb, the Muslim havarian or St,. Thomas buried in it, and 
the Muslim and Christian pilgrimages to the lomb, had chances 
of heaving the same details from pilgrims or others who had been 
to Mylapore or to Malabar. And he must have read also the Edes- 
sene works the Acts and the Pfeaching oj the Holy Aj)OstleSy^ and 
other Syriac writing’s, and Chui’ch documents (the liturgies, calen- 
dars, breviaries, marlyrologics, &c.) , and found in them a mountain 
of India or Calamina alone nienlioned as the place of the Apostle’s 
burial. Yet ho did nut reject Calamina in favour of Mylapore, or 
assert that the two are identical. Even the Malabar Syriac liturgy, 
the Catholics’ Dnkhrcina Ojjicc fo*- the octave of St. Thomas, and 
other Malabar Syriac records have not dared to give Mylapore’^ 
or oven Calamina definitely as the burial place of St. Thomas, 

II. Cal/vmina, Kalamine 

The earliest known datable mention of Calamina, (Latin form) 
.seems to be by St. Isidore ^ of Seville in Spain, who died in 636 A.D. 
In that volumiiious writer’s De Oriu et Obitu Patrnm (“ of doubt- 
ful authenticity”?) we find : 

‘‘Therefore, this Thomas preached lo the Parthians and the 
Modes, up to the furthest eastern part {ad cxiremain oncnialem 
plagam) and there preached the gospel” (to iho Indians also, by 
implication) “ and suderod martyrdom. Indeed, being pierced with 
a lance, ho died at Calamina, a town of India, and was honourably 
buried there on the I2th before the Kalends of January 
(= December 21). 

In his Etymologiarnvi Liber the same author says : “From the 
frontiers of India as far as Mesopotamia (this land) is generally 
called Parthia. On account of the unconquered strength of the 

6. The Preaching of the Apostles is different from the Doctrine of the 
Apostles (ca. 260 A.D.). 

7. Of the Malabar syriac office Fr. Bernard the reputed Malabar church 

historian says : “ The Divine Office for the feast of July 3rd is the most 

ancient and appears to have boon composed by the Indian Prelates of the 
first or second century”. A (Tamil) St, Thomas “C/iaritam” (—History) 
finished in 72 A.D. is also said to exist. But no copy of it has yet been 
discovered, nor has evidence of its existence at any time been adduced so far. 

8. Lsidorus Hispalensis (ca .570-636), Spanish encyclopedist and historian, 
was famous as a doughty opponent of the Arians. Ho was ordained bishop 
in 609. His thief work is originum sive etymologiarum lihri XX (between 
622 and 633). De ortu ac ohitu patrnm qui Scriplura laudibus efferuntur, 
from which we have quoted, is said to bo “of doubtful authenticity* in 
Ency. Brit, 1946. If so is it earlier or later than ca. 630 ? See IV, end. 
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Parthians ” whoso rule had ended in 222 A.D., four crnluries 
before Isidore) “ both Assyria and other neij^hbouring regions 
changed their names 1o that of Parilua. There are, therefore, in 
it Aracliosia (^-modern Kandahar). Parlhia, Assyria, Media and 
Persia, which being united to one another begjn from the river 
Indus and are enclosed by the Tigris. They are mountainous and 
rugged, having the rivers H\dasi)cs’’ (. : Sanskrit Vilastfi inodern 
Jhelum, about 100 miles to the cast of even the Indus given by 
him as the boundary) “ and Arbis 

Two centuries before Isidore, Orosius (d. 417) wrote (in 
Hist. Lib. 1-2) to the same oiTect thus: ‘M^'rom the river Indus, 
which is in the East, as far ns the river Tigris, which is in the 
West these are the j’cgions : Aracosia ( — modern Kandahar), 
Parthia, Assyria, and Media. They arc mountainous and rugged. 
. . . .the chief rivers. . . .Ilydaspes ( - the Jhelung east of the Indu.s) 
are in ^he middle of these*’ (i.o. l^etwcon Mount Caucasus, the 
northern boundary, and the Southern Arabian St'a and the Persian 
Gulf). “In those there arc 32 tribes. But generally the country 
is called Parthia, although Holy Scripture calls tlie whole Merlia 

Si. Isidore (or a Pseudo-Isidore?), w(‘ see. loeat('s Calamiiia 
in India in the furthest ca.stern part of Parthia whore there wris 
not only the Indus but also the Jhelum, aboul 100 miles to the* 
east of it. By the' furthest eastern part he did not me[m the 
easternmost (Mylapore or other) parts of India proper, or of Asia 
with China as the extreme oriental region. And no document 
prior to the 13th century — (not even the Malabar Cafholic Syriac 
Office for the 8 days’ diikhrana {- remembrance) of St. Thomas, 
alleged^ to have been compo.scd in Malabar in the 1st or 2nd 
century) — expressly mentions Mylapore, or even Coromandel or 
Chola^® or Betuma as the burial place of St. Thomas. 

9. Sec note 7. 

10. According to Malabar Christian tradition, which is not found locord- 
ed in any form, wholly or partly, before the* .13th century, St. Thomas came 
to build a palace for the Chola King whoso Hindu name is not found men- 
tioned, though in the Syriac Acts of 200-220 he is Guntlaphar, whom .scholars 
have identified with Gudaphara, the ParlliL-jn King (19 — ca. (K) A.D.) of 
N.W. India. 

Recently Malabar writers began to admit that, as authoritative historians 
iuy, St. Thomas went to N.W. India on liis first missionary journey, and add 
that thereafter he came to South India along with Habban in 50 A.D. or 
52 A.D. etc. from there direct, or after returning to Jeru.salcm, and built a 
palace for the Chola King. Those writers have nothing to say aboul the 
palace built for Gudnaphar, or aboul Habban’s accompanying liim to GUnda- 
phar’s city also, except that the Acta (200-220) K wrong, and the Malabar 
tradition is right, 
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Tho Latin work Possio Thomae (ua. 500 A.D.) says without 
mentioning the name Sandaruk (probably Alck-Sander-it/c^ i.e, 
Alexandria among the Oritae, founded by Alexander the Great in 
Baluchistan, west of the I'iver Hab, on his way back from India), 
that “ there is there the see of St. Thomas to this day ” (i.e. even 
in ca. 500), and adds that after meeting King Gnndaphar of tho 
Indians, and elToctiJig miraculous cures St. Thomas wont to 
“ Superior India ” — “ pro/eclas est auiem Apostolus ad Indiam 
superlorem jjer rcvelatioucm “ i.e. further to the north, or to the 
south, or to the east says Medlycott in his Thomas, 1905, p. 258. 
Why not even to the west ? 

To tho author of the Passio South India could never have been 
superior India. On tho other hand N.W. India of Gondopharos, 
Ihnjugh which the Jlielum and tho Indus Qowed as St. Isidore 
(d. 630), and Orosius (d. 417) .said (see avtr), was superior India. 
We may infer, Ihcrefore, that Isidojo meant tlie superior part of 
India as the scene of Si. Tliomar/ preacliing and martyrdom. 

Another pre-Marco-Poliuc record (which is not of distant 
Europe, but of Syi'ia) speaks of it ns inlei*ior India which can- 
not be South India or its east coast, where the ‘‘Muslim -- 
St. TJiomasi lomi)'’ was in existence in 1.2’9!5 A.D. That documcnl, 
a British Museum Syriac MS. of iS74 A.D., says: 4'Iie Apostlo 

Thomas preached in India Inicrior, aiid taught and baptized 

and conferred the imposition of hands for the prie:sthood. lie also 
baptized llio daughter” (no, (he (lueen, son, and daughter-in-law) 
‘‘of llie King of the Indians” (Ma/.dai, as the Acts* says). “But 
they slew liim with spears^^ in Kalimaiya^- (or Kalimiya). His 
body was brought to Edes.sa and there it rests”. (Body is found 
u.sed iiLstead of bones in several documents. So also head for .skull). 
Tho W. Asian or Persian author who wrote as above in Syriac 
could not pos.sibly describe Mylapore as situated in ‘ interior India 
Even in the wrong Geography of Ptolemy (ca. 140) it was not in 
the interior of his ‘India intra Gangcm’, i.e. India on this side of 
the Ganges. 


11. ‘'Berumhe” is tho word in the Syriac MS. It means “with spears". 
But some wrongly translated it as ‘by Brahmins’. It was Dr. Levoen of 
I ho British Museum who Found out tho mistake and corrected it. The 
Brahmin miudi VL'r or murderers of St. Thotnas figured in Malabar tradition 
not before (he above mistaken reading and translation. The Brahmin 
priest very probably reflects the “ Sun-lomplc priest ” of tho Latin Passio. 
brought to Malabar by the Portuguese. 

12. See note 28, para 2. 
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Authois of Latin and Syriac records inentionin.£f Calainina 
(like Isidore of ca. (530, who know Greek also, or a Pseudo-Isidore, 
and the author of the Syriac MS. o[ 874, who too probably know 
Greek as many Syriaiis knew in the early centuries) might probably 
have got the name from Greek records, several of wliich have 
survived. Medlycott has cited Ihein in his India and the Apostle 
Thomas, 1905. Some of them were pos.sibly written by Syrian 
authors themselves. The specilication “ Superior India found in 
the Latin Passio (ca. 500) was perhaps borrowed from the Syrians 
who were not far from N.W. India, or the Greeks who were 
.scattered in all parts of the Parthian empire from B.C. 248 to A.D. 
222, acc. to Wm. S. Haas, Iran, N.Y., 194(5, p. 17). 

Some Greek pa.ssages inenlioning Calaniiiia as the burial place 
of St. Thomas are given below; — 

1. Pseduo-Hippolytus says: And Thomas preached In tlir« 

Parthiaiis, Modes, Persians, Hyrccmian.s, Bactrians, and Magians, 
and was thrust through in the four members of his body with i\ 
pine spear at Kalameiie, the city ot India, and w’as hurried therii 
Ftoal Hippolytvis wlio lived and wrote in Rome died in ca. 139. Bui 
the date of the above Pscudo-Hippulytus is not known. 

In tliis pa.ssag(? Parthums luv the hardy, warlike people ol 
Parthia, a sniall district to (he S.E. of the Caspian Sea. TIk' Medes 
were in Media S.L. of Lake Urmia. Persians were originally the 
people ot Parsiia, west of late Urmia, but the name caino to hi’ 
applied to all m Persia. Ibfrcanians were in Hyrcan, S.E. of the 
Caspian. Baciriaas were tho.se in Bactria, N. Afghanistan, between 
Ihe Hindukush and the Oxu.s. Marians were \hr Maui (Prie.-d d 
a name derived irorii a Median tribe, which i.s identical with the 
Median priestly ca.ste, or had, like the Brahmins in India, the 
privilege of supplying the members of the priG.stly profession ”, as 
W.S. Haas says in Iran^ N.Y., 1946, p. 17. 

ihe 2nd extract injra has Germans, wrongly for Karmanians, 
those of Kerman in the middle of East Persia. If Magiaas therein 
are not the Magi (ante ) , but Margians, these people were the. 
inhabitants of Margiana on the river Margub (Murghab), chiefly 
residing in the Oasis of Merv, whicli has preserved the name 
(Margiana) . 

In the above extract wo find Ihe Parthians and the Modes of 
St. Isidore’s statement (ante, § II) given prominence ; spearing 
find burial in the Indian town called Calamina too are reflected. 
Terhaps both Isidore and Psomdo-Hipp'iiytus borrow^od tliose details 
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from some other source or sources, probably in Greek or Syriac 
of one of the early centuries. 

Pseudo-Hi ppolytus, like several other writers (some cited 
below) , explains as it were the term Parthians used by Isidore by 
addiJig Persians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and Magians to his in- 
definite “ Paj thians and Modes a stereotyped expression used 
often in the Old Testament^'* in the form the “ the Modes and the 
Persians “ The law of the Modes and Persians ” has become a 
well-known idiom in English and some other European languages. 

2. Pseudo- Dorotheus’ statement is; — “Thomas the Apostle 
having preached the Gospel to the Parthians, Modes, Persians, 
Germans" (ought to be Karmanians), “Bactrians and Magians, 
suffered martyrdoin at Kalamite (wrong for Kalamine), a city of 
India so named Since n- and t (small) of Greek are not easily 
distinguishable in cursive script there is Kalamite here as "a wrong 
reading. Real Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, is said to have flourished 
at the end of the 2rd century. 

3. An anonymous Grecdc author says : “ Thomas the Apostle, 

as the tradition of tlio elders discloses, preached the Gospel of 
Christ to the Parthians and Modes, the Persians and Germans’' 
(wrong, for Carinanians) , 'Mho Hyrcanians and Bactrians; he fell 
asleep ui I he city (d Kalamine in India *. (This Greek writer’^ 
works were pubJished wilh those of Oecumenius, Bisliop of Trikka 
in Thes,saly, about !)!)0 A.D.) 

4. jji the same century (the 13th) as the Iraqian Bar- 

Hebraeus’ (122t)-8fi A.D.) who points to “ Calamina away 

(not far) from a mountain of India which the Apostle ascended ” — 
" in )tiontem Indiac ascendW. as well as the century of Marco 
Polo’s Muslim, Govi. and. Christian contemporaries of 1293 A.D, 
in Mylapore, of whom the iVIuslims asserted that a Nubian Saracen 
avariijaii (saiiit) lay buried in the tomb there, which the Christians 
assigned lo St. Tliunias, a Greek MS. recorded that “Thomas the 
Apostle, as ha.s been handed down lo us, preached the gospel 
6l the Lord to the Parthians, Modes, Persians, Carinanians, 
Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and the Magi. He fell asleep in the city 


13. In fhc New Tc.st ament loo v/c find in the Acts of the Apostles 
(l.st cent.) and Media linked together: ch. 2 ** Parthiajis, 

Elamites, residents of Mesopotamia visitors from Rome, Jews and 

proselytes, Cretans and Arabs”, in Jerusalem heard in their own “foreign 
languages” whatever the ISpirit prompted them to utter” (verses 9-11. 
and 4;. 
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of Kalamina of India.’* Hero loo we find Isidore’s Parthians and 
Medes expanded to include almost all the peoples of the Parthian 
empire of the days of St. Thomas, the Parthian King Gundaphar 
(Gudaphara) , and (his Viceroy, or Satrap ?) King Mazdai (bearing 
a regular Old-Persian^^ name) . In Bar Hebracus ’ list there are 
“ Indians ” expressly mentioned, over and above “ the Parthians, 
Medes, Persians, Carmani, Hadrians and Magi although in 
St. Isidore’s statement (§ II sitpra) “ Indians ’ arc only implied 
in the expression “ he died at Calamina, a town of India ”, which 
must naturally have had Indians in it, who too certainly heard 
St. Thomas’ preaching to the Parthians in the town and its 
neighbourhood. 

Early in the same lath century in which we fmd the Mylapore 
tomb mentioned lor the inst time m lUiown documents as a Muslim 
saint’s tomb ana bt. xuamas’s tomb, llie ‘‘ Corislaide of Aiinenia’*, 
i.c. the general of the ai rny, wrote in 1248 to Henry de Lucignai;i, 
King of Cyprus, a report in which occurs this passage : 

“But in the land of Inuia where the Blessed St. Thomas preach- 
ed and made converts ” (unlike oilier parts of the Orient where the 
“ Cham ” (— the Khan) restored his Christian subjects to liberty 
and forbade under severe penaiiies that any one should oiiend them 
in deed or words), “ there is yet a certain Christian long, who was 
much oppressed by other Saracen kings, his neighbours, who waged 
against him a rude and reknile.ss war, until tlie Tartars came to 
those parts, and then he submitted to obey them, and joining arms 
with them, he so attacked his enemies the Saracens tliat he con- 
quered a good part of the indies”, Vide X Bergson’s Rela- 

tions des Voyages en Tariarm, Puns, 1G34, pp. 303-4. 

This land of India where Si. ihornas preached and made 
converts, and where there were Muslim kings, and which the 
Tartars,^*^ invaded and conquered in or before 1248 could not be 
South India. The Constable did not visit the Southenm part of 
India, but the Cliristians and churches in Casrat and Canguth 

Kashgar and Tangut, near N.W. India) and perhaps also in that i 
part of India. There was in 1248 no St. Thomas tomb or his bones 
there, because the bones of St. Thomas had been taken in or slioidly 


14. Not only Mazdai, but also Vizan and Manashar, tho names of his 
son and daughter-in-law arc OkI-P» i sian, ace. to Dr. F. C. BurkiU.. 

15. The Constable’s letter of i?A‘6 falls in the reign nf Nazir-ud-dm 
(1246-66) in India, and recalls probably llio invasion of India and capture 
of Lahore in 1241 by- the Mongol hordes, though he speaks of the “Tartars . 
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after 232-«3 A.D. to Edeiisa, and were in Chios in 1248, though there 
was a Christian king and Christiaif^somewhero there, and possibly 
their church was called a St. Thomas Church. He heard of the 
king, and his troubles ; and as from the ancient Armenian transla- 
tion of the Syriac Acts, or from N.W. Indian tradition he knew that 
St. Thomas prcaclicd and died in N.V/. India of Kings Gundaphar 
and Mazdai he could describe that Indian Christian king’s and the 
Saracens’ and Tartars’ region of India as “ India where the Blessed 
St. Thomas preached and made conver^^ts”. 

The undated Greek documents (1 to 3) cited above arc sup- 
posed by Bishop Medlycott (in Thomas in India, 1905, p. 161) to 
be of 650-750 A.D. And Fr. Iloslcn, S.J., says (in Antiquities, 
1036, p. 3C6) ihat “ We find Calamina again in a series of Greek 
lists of the Apostles, all anonymous, the dates of which may by and 
by be found to be respectably ancient ; we find it in Syrian and 
Latin works, and Latin marlyrologies of the 9th and 10th Centuries, 
the authors of which we may safely think did not suddenly agree 
to invent it, but copied it, as conscientious historians cannot help 
doing, from earlier materials (Medlycott docs not cite Isidore of 
Seville, d. 636). 

Of such materials the only one that contains the shortest list 
of peoples (Parthians and Pdedcs alone, with Indians of Calamina 
implied) is St. Isidore’s statement cited supra in this §. We may, 
therefore, regard ic as one of the earliest, non-extravagant documents 
mentioning Calamina. As we come down the centuries we find 
Germany, oouch India, Ceylon, Malacca, China, etc., and even 
Brazil in Ajncrica added to the sober, modest, list of regions 
ovangilizcJ by St. Thomas; we find also Qantaria (in Ethiopic 
Acts of Thomas ~ Gandhara), Mylapore (1293 A.D.), St. Thomas 
Mount S.W. of Mylapore, Tiruvclmkodu in South Travancore,^^ 
Karniauhd' north of Makran in S.E. Persia, Kalayamuttur near the 


in. Tho bi", b mb in Iho .soul hern yard of the “ Tarisa ” (—Syrian 
Chi islian ) cluircli (nrr-Povtu^^ur.so) al Tivuvainkolu was, unlil the last genera- 
tion, a siiMixl I he nai ii^iir.nor.s to SI. Thomas and a priest who came with 
him t(» ili.it T.'l.'U'o fi'nrn Ivivlapore aloirt with the first century ancestors of 
th ’ “ T’lvi'e ; (h^ro. Si. 'Ihomas broiedd the m there to escape persecution, 
w'r'iich was iJie Ti: iivamcode tradition. Put the present generation wisely oniils 
froin il 'Iv' di'afh and burial of St. Thomas in their parish. In course of 
t’me bis d‘ alli and burial in Mvlapore loo be omitted from the SoUih 
Indian tiT.dition V 

17. Kain’a».;a in Peoria was 6rst suggested by W. R. Phllipp.s in ItlO? m 
the Indian Antiqvnry, and in 19.12 or so Fr. Dahlmann, S.J., of the Catholic 
University, Tokyo, did the same in a book of his. Both these were thus 
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Palni Hills N.E. of Travancore-Cochm and wesi of .?nc3 

one or two other localities^® mentioned in Iho course o: Ihe centuries 
from say 500 A.D. down to the 20th conhuy. Wc find also a 
plethora of speculations on the identity and interpretation® of 
Calamina from the 17th to 20th century. 


disallowing South Indio’s claim dating alU rodly from SO A.D. or 51, 5?, 52 -3, 
67, 78, or 84 acc. to Malabar version.s of the iradilinn. not. found recorded in 
tho first 12 centuries, or datinj^ at least from 1293 vdien M:‘VCo Polo wni told 
that the Muslims assorted that the Mylaporo tomb was of a S’.uacon Muslim 
saint from Nubia. 

18. KaJynmuttur (:“Kalamina) was sui^gcsted recently by M\ A, 
Balakrishna Pillai, M.A., of Travancore, the author of numnrous articles in 
The Hindu of Madras and other papers and Journals, on historical topics. 
The two names have Kala-m in common, ihat is all. 

19. lotha (a nominative of lothabis') is mentioned as the vlac.^ oC 
whore St^ Thomas is burled (in a list of burial place:^ of d'l ' 12) i-i C'^' lee 
Fuldensis, the famous MS. of tho Diate.tsnmn, wrhtcn for, an.d conct‘te.1 i3y 
Victor, Bishop of Capua, in 546. The entry for Thomas is Thomas^injlnJ a-’ 
clvitofc lothahis. 

This cannot he a reference to Calamina or Mylannre. Prnbihly if ’s 
lorha, i.o. Syriac URHA rr Edossa, where the hones of St. Thomas have been 
since 232-3, or shortly after. 

In about .500 Eliophorum is mentioned in the Parsio. (Sec not^ 2). It 
cannot be Mn-ilcipuram (— M.valrore) as the author Ins only '' stiporior 
India” as St. Thomas’ place of death and burial. Dr. Mediv'cott ravs in h's 

India and Thomas, 1955, p. 258. that “Tho Latin expression ‘ sTyiarior 

used above, r: sus^^eptihle of various mcnrii^'.r^s, and can eonally b'' nuph?i 
wholber the Apostle proceeded furthei to the north, or to the south., rn* to 
the ca.st ” (or oven to the west): “it i.i a j^oneric form of cxorcrsicn, Ih’xrfore 
inconclusive for the purpose of indicalirr^ the dire .*iion takni. Prd die 
recital in the (Syriac) text, first e.iven, is semewhat more deHnUe --‘wdilthor 
cur Lord told him’. This further corroborates llie idea that no tdt then 
Tliomas had not entered that particular .section of India to ’.vhich h’^ revidi- 
tion ho had been directed to proceed'’, “to erect a palalial buildhy^ in 
India” (p. 251) for Gundaphar. 

But the Lord’s tellim^ or revelation here is not “ the vi‘-:in’'>-crlnn')ni1ions 
ho received of his future destination to India” (ib’d. p. 25P), b'^fer- St. 
Thomas met Habban outside India, i.e. in \V. Asia, but n mueh Inter a^^m^ni- 
tirn received after his arrival and work in the cities and vidn^Tp^ Gunda- 
nhar’s kinf?dom in India, and before his TOurney ]n a hid’ ch c-.*’: 
Mazdai’s kin«idom where ho was martyred. This admonition i^ iu Acf^ n^^d 
HI and not in Act I of the Svriac text, which sivs : “7\r.d the Anrstic 

went forth to .eo whither our Lord had told him ” (wliil ' he wn : .n dppn hi 

Gundaphar’s city). “And he came near tho .secrnl rndrs^oue" frnm 

the city. See tho end of Act II, and the openinf? of Act IIT in Syri.'^c and 
in Greek. 

20. Fr. A. Kircher, S J., in 1667, seems to bo the first to re^ynrd Cnlamina 

as a descriptive word, or a mere statement of a circumstance, and tn interpret 
it as such. Ho said (wrongly, of course), that Calamina was Tamil Cahir^ 
minn, meaning ‘ on the stone ’. But there is, or was no such Tamil exores'^ion. 
On the stone is kalliri-mel («^6Vo\Jjar in Tamil. Pet'haps he meant 
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But confining ourselves to tho earliest mention (by St. Isidore) 
of Calamina as a town situated in India of the Indus-Jholum region 
in the easternmost part of the Parthian empire which lasted until 
222 A,D., we may suppose that the definite place-name Kalamina 
or one of its other forms was obtained by the Church of Edessa in 
or shortly after 232-3 A.D., when the bones of St. Thomas came, 
as a result of Emperor Alexander Severus* letter asking for the 
relics, to the “ Princes of India ” (as the Latin Passio, of about 
500 A.D. definitely informs us). Several princes of Parthian India 
had to be addressed probably because Edessa could not tell Soverus 
which particular king of that easternmost part of the then recently 
(in 222 A.D.) ended Parthian empire had St. Thomas’ tomb in his 
territory. The deciide A.D. 222 to 232-3 must naturally have been 
a nebulous transition period, only very vaguely knowm to Edessa 
(called “ Edessa of the Parthians ” in olden times) , situated far 
away in the N.W. corner of that Empire. 

We may suppose lhat it was a Greek form of the Indian name 
(perhaps Kalawan) lhat was tal^on to Edessa by Severus’s agent 
(named Khabin in some records). For Dr. William S. Haas of 
the Iranian Institute and School for Asiatic studies in New York 
since 1943, says (in his book Iran, N.Y., 1940, p. 17), of the Parthian 
empire (248 B.C. to 222 A.D.) that “ The court and the upper 
classes were deeply imbued with Greek culture, and the fact that 
the inscriptions on the Parthian coins” (even in N.W. India) “are 
Greek 22 is in itself sufficient proof of the Greek influences”, and 
we may add : oven in “ Edessa of the Parthians ”.23 


Kallin-mel-nintu /fi~i*^) meaning from the top of the stone, 

in Malayalam. 

21. We recall that in about 500 A.D. the author of the Passio mentioned 
the definite place-name Eliophorum, tliough not Calamina. Sec notes 2 
and 19. 

After 394 A.D. a lady pilgrim Elhcria or Egeria from Spain, 
St. Isidore’s land (636), visited the large and handsome church of new design, 
and the martyr()^m of St. Thomas at Edessa and read there portions of the 
(Greek) Acts of the saint. Did Ethcria hear the name Calamina while 
there, and take it to Spain ? “ Largo colonics of Eastern Christians cMisted 
in Gaul (North of Spain) from the early ages down to the times of Gregory 
of Tours ” in France, d. 593-4. See Madlycott's Thomas, 1905, pp. 108, 247. 
Did the name Calamina reach Gaul, Tours, Vienna, Lyons, etc., in France 
through those colonists? 

22. Coins of Gudaphara and other Indo-Parthian kings also have legends 
in Kharoshi script, derived from Aramaic Syriac. An Aramaic inscription 
in Aramaic script was discovered in Taxila, the capital of Parthian India. 
Another was discovered at Laghman once the westernmost limit of India. 

23. Dr. F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge, says in his article St. Thomas, in 
Evey. Brit., 1946, and in a previous edition that the tradition (recorded by 
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III. Calamina Misplaced 

Without knowing that Calamina was in the 7lh century (or 
earlier, or later ?) definitely specified by St. Isidore (or a pseudo- 
Isidore ?) as a town situated in Parthian India, several disinter- 
ested authors like W. R. Philips (1903), and others with vested 
interests, or a strong belief, like some South Indian authors whose 
tradition has located the St. Thomas tomb in Mylapore, whither 
they and their ancestors since some past unascertained period 
(before or after 1293) have been going on pilgrimage (like the 
Christians and Muslims of 1293 A.D. mentioned by Marco Polo in 
his Book III, ch. 18), have attempted to identify Calamina, or to 
establish that it is Mylapore itself, or one of the two Mounts near 
it, or some other locality or region (Coromandel) related to 
Mylapore. 

The* list below presents only a few specimens of the ingenious 
identifications and interpretations of Calamina. 

1. Calamina is the ancient city of Mylapore submerged in the 
sea ; so the name has not survived. This implies that when Cala- 
mina was about to be engulfed I he bones of St. Thomas were 
rescued and deposited in the brick-and-granite-slab tomb opened 
by the Portuguese in 1523.^^^ Thai hypothetical removal must bo 


Origen in 228-31 A.D., and in the Clementine Recognitions of about 250) about 
St, Thomas’ preaching in Partliia arose because Edessa was in ancient times 
called “Edessa of the Parthians”. Why, N.W. India too was India *of the 
Parthians.* Mylapore was not Parthian. In the above article Dr. Burkitt 
refers to an article of mine on St. Thomas in South India (1927). 

24. In 1522 the Portuguese opened another St. Thomas tomb in Mylapore, 
and strangely enough, took out his entire “ white ” skeleton, which is now 
preserved in Goa. Col. Yule says : “ The Portuguese ignored the ancient 

translation of the Saint’s remains to Edessa, and in 1522, under the Viccroyalty 
of Duarte Menezes, a commission was sent to Mailapur, or San Thome as 
they called it, to search for the body. The narrative slates circumstantially 
that the Apostle’s bones were found, besides those of the King” (viz. the 
Chola King) “whom he had converted etc. The supposed relics were trans- 
ferred to Goa, where they are still preserved in the Church of St. Thomis 
in that city. The question appears to have become ” (by 1903 A.D.) “ a 
party one among Romanists in India, in connection with other differences, 
and I see that the authorities now ruling the Catholics at Madras are strong 
in disparagement of the special sanctity of the localities, and of the whole 
story connecting St. Thomas with Mailapur”. — Vide Marco Polo, Vol. 11, 
1903, Bk. 3, p. 358. St. Thomas’ skeleton was “white”, while the converted 
Chola King’s was “ black Had black people black bones in the first 
century, and white people white bones ? Do bones remain entire and un- 
decayed underground for about 1500 years (from 68 or 72 A.D. to 1522)? 

P. A . D’Cruz, a Catholic of Mylapore says : “ Catholics who venerate 
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supposed to have been effected before 232-3 A.D. in which year, 
or shortly after it, the bones were conveyed to Edessa. 

Camoens’ Lusiads, 1572, says : 

■‘Here rose the potent city, Meliapor 
Named, in olden times rich, vast, and grand : 

4c A 

In those past ages stood she far from shore, 

When to declare glad tidings over the land, 

Thome came preaching, after he had trod 
A thousand regions taught to know his God.” 

— (Burton’s translation, canto X, 109). 

Ptolemy (ca. 140) mentions Maliarpha Mylapore) and not 
Kalaminc. So Mylapore was in existence in 140 A.D. 

St. Thomas in the Sea ” near Mylapore is an expresS^ion used 
by Johannes de Hose in his liinerarif first printed in 1499, and by 
an anonymous writer, probably a Flcmisli traveller, who visited 
Cochin in 1502, and Quilon in 1.50?), but did not go to Mylapore. 
But Barbosa, their contemporary, did not know of St. Thomas as 
in the sea^^ near Mylapore. The anon^^ mous writer adds that “ for 
a fortnight about the lime of his festival” (in July)” the sea may 
be passed on foot ” by those who visit his tomb. This sea ” wa§ 
probably the very broad but shallow lakc-like portion of the mouth 
of the Adyar Rivar, between the Little Mount and the Sea, and 
only about a furlong south of the tomb. That portion is practically 
a gulf of the sea, and visitors from the south could probably wade 
across it in the rainless festival month of July, But the tomb was 
not, and is not, on one of the small islands in (hat Adyar gulf (as 
St. Thomas’ bones had been on the Island of Chios west of Asia 


the tomb Jire not compelled to believe in its genuint ; and 

well that it is a question of evidence and that they may bo mistaken a.-; lo 

the fact. They rc^^ord it, in any case, in the light v*! :i nu.Tnorial, whereby 

the saint is remembered and honoured. If miracles are said to liavc occurred 

in connection with the reputed tomb or relics, C;Ul!f>]ies understand ag'in 
that here also it is a question of evidence, and that, if genuine, they are the 
result of faith excited by the memorial of the saint, whose intercession had 
been implored by clients for Divine interposition on their behalf*'. See hi-i 
St Thomas, the Apostle in. India, 2nd ed. 192D, pp. 112-113. 

25. Tlic Malabar Catholic Syriac Office of St. Thomas, alleged but not 
proved, to be of the lst-2nd cent, says : “ Holy Apostle Thomas, who 

established your burial place on the sea-shore, pray to the most hi.gh Lord,** 

“ And Thomas was pierced with a lance in the country of India near 

the sea-shore **, i.e. on one of the two inland Mounts to the S.W. of San 
Tliome, which is “ on the sea-shore ”, 
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Minor in ca. 1144 A.D.) ; and it was never in any sea, unless we 
accept as true the story that the first tomb was in submerged 
Mylapore. See III, supra. 

Calamina is mentioned by the author of the Italian work 
Nuovo Viaggio (pub. 1762 A.D.) vm a city existing in Portuguese 
limes (i.e. after 1498) and not as one engulfed by the sea after 
St. Thomas' burial there. The author says ; “ There was at other 

times a town called Calamina (which has been destroyed in the 
war between the French and the Portuguese), in which the 
Christians of the Malabar coast say that St. ThomasS was martyred 
by the infidels. This town was built on the ruins of another called 
Betuma (see note 4) that is to say, the town of St. Thomas No 
such Calamina is known. The author probably assumed that San 
Thome or some place near it was Calamina, e.g. Chinnamalai 
where Malabar says St. Thomas was killed by an ‘'Enipran'' 
Brahmi/i. The Song of 1601 ” says so ; but its existence prior to 
1892 has not been proved yet. See No 11 infra for Gahnona. 

2. Carmana, modern Karman in the east of Persia, was in 
1903 held to be Calamina by W. R. Philipps (in the Indian Anti^ 
quary) ‘‘from a geographical, an ethnical, and indeed as it seems 
to me, from every point of view But he was then ignorant of 
St. Isidore’s having located it in Parthian India some 1300 years 
before. 

3. Calaraa on the seaboard of Gedrosia (= Baluchistan) is 
Calamina, said Gutschmid. (But Sandaruk where St. Thomas 
landed before coming to the mouth of the Indus, may be located 
in Baluchistan as probably identical with the ancient Alexandria 
{Alek-sander-iik) in that province). 

4. Kalah-elmina in Syriac the port of “ Kalah of Isho« 
Y.ihb, C5C-60, A.D., in llie vicinity of India”) is Calamina, “a 
fictitious name ”, said Dr. Mcdlycolt in 1905 in his India and Thomas, 
and asked (on p. 98) , “ What place is there in India, other than 


Let U i* note that from 1203 to the 16lb-17th century Mylapore and Malabar 
3aid that a Covi’s arrov/, and not a Bralimin priest’s ‘lance’ caused the 
Af)ost!e’s death accidentally. Bui by a complete volte face Lliey now say that 
an Empvaii Brahmin killed him deliberately ! ! 

According to the Oj]ire Si. Thomas’ tomb was on the seashore, and not 
in the sen, or on an island. While on the island of Chios (since about 1144) 
it could be said to be in the sea. While in “Ortona a Mare” (--Qrlonn on 
the sea) in Italy’s eastern littoral (ever since Friday, fith September 1258) 
St. Thomas has been. “ on the sea ” and he is on the Adriatic sea tlicre even 
today. 
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Mylapore which has ever set forth a claim to it ? ” But which year 
is there before 1293 A.D. in which even Mylapore is definitely 
recorded as having set forth a claim to the tomb ? What about 
Calamina definitely located in Parthian India, which fact Dr. 
Medlycot did not know, or refute. It must be noted too that he 
located Kalah far far away as “ Qalah of the Malay Peninsula, 
somewhat to the north of Penang See his Thomas in India, 1905, 
p. 159. 

5. Cholamandalam is Calamina, said Yule and Burnell in their 
Hobson- Johson, Coromandel, a small village on the coast north of 
Madras, from which, supposedly, the Coromandel coast took its 
name, is Calamina, said Dr. Macleane in his Manual of Adminis- 
tration of the Madras Presidency, But Coromandel is from Chola- 
mandal(-am), which means the Chola King’s region Ptolemy’s 
Sora, ca, 140) , and occurs as Koromandel in the ancient Pali book 
Milindapanha (™ King Menander’s questions), of early first cen- 
tury.2® Sec Cam. Hist of India, Vol. I, 1922, p, 212. Besides, the 
real name of the above village is Karumanal (= black sand), 

0U)fi0r^ 27 

6. Calamina, a (hypothetical) ancient town at the foot of St. 
Thomas Mount is Calamina of the Roman Breviary, Martyrology, 
etc., said Rev. James Doyle in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 3, p. 382. 
St. Thomas, he says, was martyred there, but buried in Mylapoite 
(5 miles N.E. of that Mount) . 

7. Kururaandala the realm of the ancient Kurus, cousins 
of the Pandavas of the Puranas) is Calamina, acc. to Tod. 


26. Milinda-jpanhaj 359, has the foDowing : ‘ As a shipowner who has 

become wealthy by constantly levying freight in ’some seaport town, will be 
able to traverse the high sees, and go to Vanga or Takkola, or China, or 
Sovira, or Sural, or Alexandria, or the Koromandel coast, or Further India, 
or any other place where ships do congregate”. 

27. This Karumanal (-.-Black Sand) is by some regarded as the Black 
Island on which Abbot Zadoi’s “monastery of St. Thomas (in India)” was 
situated, in ca. 390. But that^island was south of Baith Katraye, the country 
of the Katars, the Arabian region on the west coast of the Persian gulf, 
facing the islands of Bahrain. An island south of Katar, still retaining the 
old name, marked in maps, 'cannot be on the Madras coast. Sec Dr. A. 
MinganaV. Early Spread of Christianity in India, 1926, pp. 18-21. Wc may 
note also that ‘ India ” above need not necessarily be our India. For in 
that century, in 315 A.D., iho author of the Latin work Itinerarium Alexandri 
said that “India is a vast country, a continuation (eastwards) of Egypt and 
Ethiopia ”. Ift about 360 Rufinus the Latin historian designated south Arabia 
as “Citerior India adherent to Ethiopia”. See this Journal for Aug. 1947, 
and Aug. 1948 for pscudo-liidias west of real India. Also April, 1950. 
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8. Calur-miva, supposed by Fr. A. Kircher, S.J. (1667 A.D.) 
to mean on the stone acc. to the wrong tonn and sense person- 
ally mentioned to him about 1664 by Fr. Peter Paul Godinho of 
Cochin, then in Rome, is Calamina. Kallin-mcl, or Kallin-mele 

must be the correct form. Baldaous 
too has given that Tamil word for ‘ on the stone ’ as the original of 
Calamina, See his Description in Ch. XX of Churchill’s Vogages, 
VoL III, 575; also Hongh's Christkinilij in India, 1, 31), Note 3, and 
iny article in Indian Antiqiiarij, 11)24, pp. 93-7. The stone here is 
the miraculous stone slab cross with Pahlavi inscription dug up by 
the Portuguese in 1547 from St. Thomas Mount, and soon supposed 
to have been set up by St. Thomas, and to have been embracc'd 
by him while dying. But that stone slab is not of the first century. 

9. CalUdmcinina ( - "ex rnpc, ex saxe'\ from the rock) 

became Calamina, said Fra. Paulinus a S. Bartholomew in his 
India Orientalis Christiana, Rome 1794. The real word for 
ex rupe is Kallinmelnintu ( cl ;Po4r^/r)/). In the same 

book ho had .said that Malanina { - ex monte from the moun- 
tain) became Calamina. See ibid pp. 134-5. The real word is 
malaiyilnintu(nJ(.oii9 Jo /S^ir The Friar has also thrown out this 
challenge : “ And let those who de ny the derivation of Calamina 

from this Indian word, show us in India, Persia or Syria the town 
of Calamina 


Fra. Paidinus could with more show of reason suggest that 
Calamina is a form derived from CIrci'k Kalamos, or Latin Calamus 
meaning reed, which ho could identify with the Coromandel reed 
cholam found in Cholamandalavi—ihe reed-realm). It 

is Sorghum oidfjarc of th.e ho'rmists. ’There are indeed Ihc. Greek 
derivatives Kalaminos, Kalainine, and Kalanjinon in the three 
genders. In Latin we have Calamina as in “ Calaminac insulae ”, 
floating islands in Lydia mentioned by Pliny. Or, he could, 
pedantically, derive Calamina from the Sanskrit word knlammam 
I dST (fT^wjS f'r.) for a field of kalamci, a .species of rice plant, and 
a.ssume that such rice was plentiful in Mylapore in the first cen- 


10. Kald min the fish called Kila or Kalavd or'; ) 

sold at Mylapore in the first century or later gave rise lo the name 
Kalamina. Fine speculation! One authoj* has .sugge.sted Kala-min-ur 
' ^ the kala-fish-villag(‘ as the original of Cahunina. 

11. Galmona (:^r. Galma-oiia - a rocky hillock, in Syriac) 
became Calamina said Fr. Stephen in 1906, and in 1916 Fr. Bernard 

J. 6 
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the reputed Church historian of Malabar repeated it in his History 
of the St. Thomas Christians, in Malayalam. But no Syriac docu- 
ment of considerable antiquity appears to have employed that name 
for Mylaporc, or the Little mount.^** 

Besides it implies that St. Thomas was buried on the Little 
Mount, which is aj^ainst the best approved version of the Malabar 
tradition found in the Malayalam “ Song of 1601 A.D.” by one 
Thomas (a Rampan ?) of Travancore, 48th in descent from the 
Rampan (-. monk) Thomas 11, a direct Travancore disciple of St. 
Thomas, who (the disciple) is alleged to have finished in 72 A.D. 
a (Tamil) “Charitam’’ (—History) of St. Thoma.s. Thomas’ Song 
of 1601 is alleged by the bard himself to bo a summary of that 
Charitum. But neither the Song nor the Charilam has yet been 
proved to be genuine or authentic, although an Italian translation 
of the Song'® was published in Rome in 1938. 


28. In 1652 Patriarch Ahatlalhi wrote irom the east coast of India a 

Syriac letter to the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, which said ; ' Tliose 

the Portuguese) whose custom it is to pertuil) the upright*’ ( - oitliodox ?) 
“have detained me in custody in Calainiua’’. Assemani (Bibl, Ori, III. pars. 2, 

p. 461) says the letter .was written from Mylapore “It could be tliat there 

was a place near Mylaporc called CaUimina, or Mylapore itself was known 
by that name. It could also he that this was only the view of Ahattalla or 
*;f those from whom he accepted it ”, adds Fr. Dr. Placid, C.D., in his 
St. Thomas hi South Judia, TrichinopoSy, 1910, p. 14. 

Did Ahattalla give the nanu.* in Syriac exactly as CaJamina? The 
Syriac form found in the MS. of 874 A.D. is Kalimaiya or Kalimiya (with ya) 
a;, in this article ; and that of JBar-IIebraeus is Kalamina in the Latin and 
Pngiish translations. CaJamina was St. Isidore’s Latin form; and KaJamin.- 
the Greek form. Na and ya in Syriac arc almost alike in old MSS. Hcncj 
Kalamina could be wrongly read and copied as Kalamiya. Fr. Thomas 
Arayathinal, .M.O.L., of Travancore, says ” 8th and 9th century MSS. are 
written in Estrangcla characters. In that script medial ya and na are similar. 

The only dilTerence is that na’s head tops a little higher Na medial is 

often mistaken for ya, and L'ic(?-versa '\ — (His letter dated 19th Aug. 1950). 
Sir John do MaundeviJle (1.^22-56) seems to be the only European who 
departs from the Latin and Greek fonns and uses Calainye (the Syriac form 
with ya found in the MS. of 871, which could preferably be read as Kalimaina 
or Kalirnina with na). 

Did Ahattalla write GaJmona (—Little Mount) in his Syriac letter, 
which Assemani read as Galamona, Calamina? 

29. Fr. floras, S.J , Bombay, unsuspectingly accepted the ‘‘Song of 1601” 
as genuine and authentic (in hi.s The two Apostles of India, Trichinopoly, 
1941, p. 42), e:.ce];»l for '‘later legends, which evidently were not in the 
original ” (written in the Ist cent, by Thomas Rampan II, a disciple of 
St. Thomas), one of those legends being the reference “to the king Chola 
Perumal of the Taniilnadu ; it is a repetition of the story of Gondopharcs 
of The Acts of Judas Thomas'*, wliich story like other European historians, 
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IV. Parthian-Tndian Calamina 

Isidore and the early Greek documents cited in § II supra can- 
not be regarded as having conspired to locate St. Thomas’ tomb in 
a part of Parlhia (Persia), in which he preached, and lliereby 
nullify Indian, Persian, Syrian, and other documents which in 
those days presuviahly asserted that St. Thomas was killed and 
buried in South India, or in Mylaporo. No such documents of the 
first 12 centuries, i.e. prior to Bar — Hebraous’ explicit mention 
of Calamina (between 1246 and ’86), and Marco Polo’s probable 
reference to Mylapore (in 1293) have yet come to light. 

Those that liave actually been discovered do not explicitly, or 
probably, refer to Mylaporo, or South India, or Coromandel, or 
Chola, or Galmona. The earliest of such documents prioi* to I.^^idore 
and the Greek records, viz. (a) the Syriac Acts (200-220), (b) 
Crigen’si tradition (228-31 A.D.), and later on, the Clciiienltuf* 
Recognitions (ca. 250) assign respectively (a) India of the Kings 
Gundaphar and Mazdai, (b) Parthia, and (c) Pai'thia to St. Thomas’ 
labours and martyixlom. And we know that in the days St. 
Thomas and the Parthian Indian King Gudaphara ( : Gondopharcs 
in Greek) the Panjab and neighbouring parts of N.W. India were 
under Parthian rule. So there is no conlradiction between the 
documents mentioned. 

Pi’. IT. Heras, of Bombay, Ihercfore, assures us that ‘‘An appa- 
rent contradiction in the early writers who speak about the mission 
of the Apo.stle St. Thomas is the greatest proof of the historicity 
of the mission of St. Thomas in India”. Vide his Tiuo Apposfics 
of India, 1944, p. 1. But relying upon the nnproned Malayalam 
Song of 1601 ” he brings St. Thomas out of Parthian India of the 
N. W. “ in a cart or chariot ” (as the Acts says), and describes him, 
conjeciurally, as “ following on the wake of his great protectors 
the Parthians” (of N.W. India); “and since the latter proceeded 


he regards as authentic. Fr. Heras speaks of “ the laLi* Mylaporo tradilion”, 
as later legend interpolated. Probably he moans the tradition found recorded 
after the Portuguese had discovered in 1,')?2 and I/)?!! /a'o St. Thomas tomb.; 
and two sets of St. Thomas’ bones (one preserved in Goa. and the other in 
Mylapore Cathedral — as against the third ** entire" skull and other bone>? 
preserved then and cv'on today in Ortona), and in 1547 tin' mivaculouo cross 
of St. Thomas. 

Dr. J. N. Farquhar, who had from me the MS. of my English tran:>lalion 
of the Song of 1601, relied upon the Song in his The Apofide Thomai^ m 
South India, Manchester, 1927, though he docs not mention the Song or quote 
from it. I had informed him that it was a document i»f unproved genuineness 
and authenticity. 
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first very lilcely to Muihra and then to Mnlwa and Sauraslra 

(Kalliiawar) , and finally' lo Koiilcan, Thomas followed them”.... 
Thence he came by ship to Malabar via Socotra, says Fr. Heras. — 
Op. cit. p. 39. He, however, makes no mention at all of St. Isidore’s 
statement of about G30 A.D. to the effect that the Apostle was 
buried in the town Calamina of India in the easternmost part of 
Parthia. Dr. Farquhar too (1927) is silent about. St. Isidore’s Cala- 
mina in Parthian India and the Apostle’s burial there. (De Ortu 
in which Calamina occurs is a genuine work of St. Isidore of 
Seville, acc. to Steidio, O.S.B., Patroloqia, Trilnirgii, 1937. But 
Ency. Brit, 194G, says it is “ of doubtful authenticity.” Sec note 8.) 

V. Calaminas a Galore 

Since the earliest know St. Thomas documents of the period 
from the AcLs of 200-220 A.D. to Eusebius (325) say, diversely as 
it wore, that the AiJostlo preached and died and was buried in 
“India” or in “Parthia”, those who believe that he lies buried in 
Mylaporo identify Calamina with that locality or some place near 
it, while those (like W. R. Philips (1903), Fr. Dahlmann (1912), 
and others) who think that he wa.s buried in Parthia, identify 
Calamina with some locality in Parthia (Persia), assuming that no 
part of India — (not even Parthian N.VV. Indian — could have a 
Calamina, Tho.se who stand by Mylapore (not found mentioned as 
his burial place, before the 13th cent.) assume that no other part 
of India could have a Calamina, 

If Isidore’s .statement that Calamina was an Indian town in the 
easternmost part of Parthia which had in it not only the Indus bul 
also the Jholum, 100 miles east of it, is ignored or rejected, and only 
place-names resembling Calamina are sought, the following are a 
few of such names ; — 

1. Quelimane in Central E. Africa, 17 ' *42 S. 

2. Quilimane in E. Africa, 17 ' *30 S, 

3. Kolomna in Moscow, Russia. 

4. Calaminae floating Islands in Lydia, mentioned by Pliny. 

5. Qaliimina Fort in Aleppo, in which Patriarch Macarius’ 
son, an Archdeacon, was imprisoned v/hon he was going from 
Roumania (or Rome' ?) to Russia. 

6. Carmania in E. Persia. 

7. Kholwan, modern Sulimanlhiah in Persia, where during* 
the great persecution of 448 A.D. many Christians were put to death. 

8. Calamen, a river off the Persian coast of Makran, men- 
tioned by Captain Wilford. 
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9. Calaminam (—place? of the .nloi*, or of the black 

ruler, acc. to Rev. J. W. Jarre, Catholic Cliaplain a1 Maymyo in 
Burma, 192G), whore, in Burma, there was a kinc^ in olden limes 
(before the coming of the rortiigueso), at whose? court a certain 
John, a disciple of 'riiouias Ivtcdoliar, preaeiKd the Gospel and 
was murdered in consequence. In ]521-2.‘J Mylaporo told the 
Portuguese that the king convcried ])y St. Thomas at Mylaporo, 
and buried near St. Thomas’ tomb there was called Thomas Mode- 
liar or Thane Mudaliar (perhaps Sanskrit Rlhani, Tamil Tani, 

—holder of a title. Ills name loo was perhaps Thomas). 

10. Calamina is found mentioned in a Latin (?) document 
cpioted by the Bollandisls, thus : hi East India (the least) of 
Blessed Clara, a Dominican Virgin, daughter of the King of Cala- 
mina, who by her eminent virtues p]*epared for herself the way 
to Heaven.” Again, ‘‘In the parts of India, St. Clara is held in 
such veneration that, among sixty kingdoms, there are found in 
one kingdom CCC ( » 300) monasteries of the Sisters of the Order 
of poachers which are called by (he name of St. Clara.’’ — Acta 
Savfiorum, July 3. See ^IPASB, XIX (1923), pp. 141-3. Whore 
in East India, i.c. our India, or the Indian Archipelago, or Ceylon 
Avas this Calamina ? 

This king of Calamina in East India, mentioned by Seraphin 
Razzius the Dominican of unknown date may perhaps be the 
Christian king ruling in 1248 in “India where St. Thomas had 
preached ”, and in a kingdom surrounded by those of Saracen 
kings, mentioned in Prince Semi^ad’s (the High Constable of 
Armenia’s) letter of 1248 from Samarkand to the king of Cyprus. 
He must have been in N.W. India, and tlie Calamina was probably 
the same as St. Isidore’s (ca. 630). St. Dominic was born in 1170. 
The Dominican Nun Clara, therefore, was of a period later than 
1170. 

Her father in Calamina (of Parthian N.W. India) could not: 
have been of the dynasty of the “ King of Columbo, (Quilon) a 
Christian ”, mentioned, and marked with a flag containing a 
columha (= dove) and a cross, in the Catalan map of 1375 A.D., 
as King Stephen of the same map, as he was in the south of India, 
with his capital perhaps at Butifilis (Mutfili of Marco Polo, Mutap- 
pallc in Tclingana). 

In 1237, i.c., 11 years before the Armenian High Constable’s 
(Gonerars) mention of the Christian king of N.W. India, 
Brother Philip, prior of the Dominicans in Palestine, spoke 
of Nestorianism as predominent in “ India the Kingdom of Prestcr 
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John ”, and in the most distant states of the East. Was he the king 
of “ Calamina in East India ”, and father of St. Clara referred to by 
Razzius (some time after 1170) ? In that medieval period, however, 
there were several psendo-Indias, and rumours about Prester Johns 
in Armenia, Georgia, Ethiopia, and India (and perhaps elsewhere 
too). 

11. Karamana, a Brahmin village in Trivandrum, Travancore. 
South India. 

12. Kalah, Kalaw, Calais, etc. resembling the first half of 
Cala-mina. See § VI infra. Mina in Arabic means a port, or rocky 
place ; port in Syriac ; race or family in IlelDrew. Mena Bazaai' in 
N. India is a bazaar for women. Kaleh in Turkish (and Syriac ?) 
means a fortress. Kala in Persian means a castle. Col. Yule says 
in Marco Polo, Vol. I, 1902 (p. 42 of text, note 2) that the Eastern 
(word) Kala' (is) applied in Khorasan ‘to everything.. — towm, 
village, or private residence — surrounded by a wall of earth’.” 

VI. Kalah, India’s End, (550 A.D. 

Isho-Yahb III, the Nestovian Patriarch of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
a younger contemporary of Isidore of Spain (d. 036) specifies the 
limits of India as follows in a Syriac letter of his written between 
650 and GfiO to Mar Simoon, Metropolitan of Riwardashir, the 
metropolis of the province of Fars in S.W. Persia, and situated 
N. W. of modern Bushire on the river Tab. Iso-Yahb was a con- 
temporary of Harsha (d. ca. G161, and of Hiuen Tsang who left 
India in 643. 

“ As far as your district Is concerned, from the lime you 
showed recalcitrance against ecclesiastical canons, the episcopal 
succession has been interrupted in India (licndia) and this country 
ha.s since sat in darkness, far from and the light of the divine 
teaching by means of rightful bishops : not only India that extends 
from the l)ordcrs of (Pares) the Persian Empire,^® to the country 

Rev. Fr. Thomns Arayathinal, M.O.L., of Travancore, tran.slales the 
senloncc thus: “And Hun in your rot;io]i, from the time jmi usurned n 
r-ivolt (that is) against Ihe ecclesiastical caJions, priestly (or episcopal : 
kahrta) siicccssion wa.s cut off from the people.s of Hendin, and it remained 
in darkness for want of the light of divine teaching (that should be) through 
the true bisho]\s ; not only Hendia, (which is) from the cdgo.s of the border's 
of the kingdom of Pares (malknth Pares), (and) as far as that jjlgce which 
is called Kallah, the country extending to one thousand and two hundicd 
parasangs, but also this very Pares of yours (Thi.s Parcs is Fars, and not 
the whole of Persia). 
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which is called Kalah, which is a distance of one thousand and two 
hundred parasangs, but even your own Pares” (“.Pars, and no! 
Persia as a whole). 

Which India did the Patriarch mean, and which is his Kalah ? 
And did he ineiin the eastern or western bol der ol Sassanian (2*22- 
642) Persia of his days, or of more ancient Pavthia ? The length 
ui’ “India” — (“1200 ” parasangs -- 3900 miles) — must be taken as 
a rough estimate of the distance covered by coasting vessels along 
the sea and up some rivers, and probably also distances travelled 
across land areas. Besides the roughness of the estimate there was 
on the Patriarch’s part a natural temptation lo exaggerate, in ordej* 
to magnify the extent of the evil consequences of his subordinatii 
Metropolitan’s recalcitrance. And 1200 may well be a wrong read- 
ing of the Syriac letters for a smaller number.^^ 

The Patriarch Sc^ys further tluit “ All these ” (calamities, vi/. 
break of episcopal succession, sitting in darkness, etc. supra) 
“have happened to the Christians in Pares (-..: Pars) and in the 
whole southern part of the world (be kolli taiinnaye de alwa)^ 
By the whole southern part of tlie world he could not mean the 
southern parts from Spain to South China, or from South Africa 
to Malaya. Probably he meant the parts from Arabia to Peninsular 
India, or to Malaya, excluding the parts of India proper then under 
the new Metropolitan of India, who was not recalcitrant, like I he 

He adds also tiial iii West Syriac the name is KaJahJh being mute jTi 
cilher c;j£e. Parc;; in Syriac denotes cither Pars or the whole of Persia, 
ifeiidia is applied to the river Indus, or to India ; Ilendo too has the same 
double connotation. In a Mosul edition Kallah appears as Kelah, the chanfje. 
of If to c being pj-ol?aljly due to Arabic iriiluencc in Mosul. 

Ih’ points out also that though Dr. Mingana overlooked it there is the 
woid for (^dges in the sentence thus: 

Hendia demin spCirai tchuine de maJkutli Pares “ India that is from the 

edges of the borders of the kingdom of Persia. (Spam edge ; sparai ~r. 
edges). Edges of the box'dors means the extreme limits. As.scmani understood 
them as the shore.s, i.e. the western sea shores of Persia, and Medlycoil too 
calculated the distance ot 1200 parasang.s from Ormuz eastwards to Malaya, 
via tlic Indus estuary, and Cape Comorin, and not from the eastern border... 

Smith’s Syriac Dictionary liiat one parasang is 3 miles, one hour’:’ 

Walk, sbmetiines 3 or 4 miles according to the nature of the ground one may 
dk in one hour. 

31. For 1200 parasangs the printed cditiojis of tlie Syriac letter have 
dlep u mdten parsehin m thousand and two-hundred parasang.'^. But as 
Er. Thomas says : “ The same number could be expressed in dilTcrcnt ways, 

and could be read differently if written in letters”, and not in words as 
above. And we do not know whether the Pairiarch or his amanuensis wrote 
(in G50-60 A.D.) a smaller number, and that in Syriac leiU^rs, 
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Metropolitan of Fars. But we do not know the extent of the 
Indian regions under the former, and where his seat was. Neither 
is it known whether Fars’s revolt was due to the appointment of 
the now Metropolitan, or whether the latter was stationed in India 
to try and get India already in revolt, back to the obedience of the 
Patriarch of Selcucia. 

The Patriarch wrote also five letters to the bishops, the monks, 
and the Christians of Baith Kalraye (— Katar on the east coast of 
Arabia), “ordering (hem to reject the bishops uncanonically or- 
dained i.e. those who will be ordained thereafter and sent to 
them by the disobedient, schismatic, Metropolitan Simeon, and “ t(» 
appeal ultimately in all njiestions affecting episcopal ordinations to 
the Patriarchal see ”, i.e. to him, Isho-Yahb. The letters were 
intended “For tlic quelling of the schism that has sprimg up among 
the East Syrian bishops of Baith Katraye, India, and Fars,’’ says 
Dr. A. Mingana in his Early Spread of ChrisiianUn in hvjiia^ 192G, 
p. 33. The above live letters to Katar (which Iiad bishops even 
from at least 225 A.D.) indicate that it was then under the Metro- 
politan of Fars, w’no had the right to ordain bishops for it.-'- 

In one of llie five leltois he warns Katar in time, in order 
to avert from you (he disease of lack of faith, which through th(' 
bad cause of a little while ago, affected the peoples who live beyond 
you” i.e. “the far of] peoples on the other side of you” (as he 
specifies them in his previous sentence). These remote people 
already infected (with .schism from Fars) on the other side of 
Katar Ccinnot be the people of Oman ( - Mazon in Pejsian) next 
below Katar, and included by tlie early canonists in tlie district 
of Katar as Dr. Mingana '^^ says (on p. 23 of op. cit.) 

They may be the Christian.s of India proper — (in the Indus 
region, or elsewhere in real India) — or the Ethiopians anciently 
called Indians (o.g. by Aphrahat, the Syrian, A.D. 275-345). For, 


32. In 32.5 “ John of Pares ” ( Fars, and not the whole of Persia, as 
Dr. Mingana say.s) " and Great India ” atiended Iho Council of Nicea. His 
great India was prf)bably at least a portion of the Fars Metropolitan Simon’s 
“India extending as far as Kalah Tlie annalists Amr and Mari menlioa 
Fars Metropolitans down to the 12tli eentiivy. fn the lime of Patriarch George 
(661-80), our Isho Yahb’s successor, Fars ruled over all Katar. See Minganri 
op. cit, p. 61, last para. Assemani interprcied Katar first as Socotra, and 
then corrected it as Baciria. See his Bibl. Or. Ill, pp. 133 and 362. 

33 Dr. Mingana, however, thinks that the far of! peoples arc those of 
Oman, and :}iat “the bad cause of a little while ago’* is “the Arab invasion 
and the defection of many Christians of that country to the Islamic cause 
(Op. cit, p. 34). 
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(1) in 420 there was a bishopric at Ardashir Pharilid in Baluchistan, 
a part of India ; and (2) in about 500 there was in ‘ Sandaruk * 
(in Baluchistan, as I think) “ the see of Si. Thomas and the catholic 
faith”, as the Latin Passio (ca. 500) says ; and (3) in aboul 525 
Cosmas found or knew about multitudes of Cliristians (a) in 
‘‘Male” Malai-nkdu Arabic Mala-bar), (b) in Kalliana 
(Kalyan in Bombay) with a Persian Bishop, probably sent from 
Seleucia by a predecessor of our Tsho-Yahb III, (c) in the island 
of Socotra (with clergy ordained and sent from Persia, probably 
by the Patriarch of Seleucia^ to ininisfer to the Greek — speaking 
Christians of the island), (d) among the Bactrians, (e) the Huns 
(the White Huns under Cosmas’ contemporary “ Gollas jMihiva- 
gjila of N.W. India), (f) the Persians (probably in India, N.W.) . 
and (g) “the res! of the Indians” (other than those in Male, 
Kalliana, and the White Hun empire already mentioned). 

The Ethiopians (pseudo-Indians) were Christians from at least 
the 4th century (of Bisliop Fruincntius of Ethiopia citm- Arabia). 
And Cosmas (ca. 525) found multitudes of Christians there “in 
Ethiopia, and in Axum ” (its capital) , “ and in all the country 
round about ” (in N.E. Africa ox)posite Arabia) , “ among the Happy 
Arabians” (of Arabia Felix), “who are now-a-days called Homc- 
ritae, and all though Aralha” (including KaUir whicli Isho-Yahb 
III, 125 years later, warned betimes against the schism engineered 
by Simeon Metroi)olitan of Fars). 

So we may assume that there were Christians in Ethiopia and 
“all though A^'Toia ” (including ?Iatar), and also in Baluchistan 
and other parts of N.W. India in Mar Simeon’s days (650 A.D.) 
as in the days of Cosmas’ rravels (525 A.D.). And since the coastal 
strip between Mar Simeon’s Fars and the Indus was contiguous 
to Fars, we may assume that that littoral region and also India on 
either side of the Indus were under Simeon and his predecessors 
as Metropolitans of the Persian coast and N.W, India. At least 
Katar and other southern bishoprics of Arabia too were probably 


34. M'lrco Polo, 1293. says of Somtra Civislian^^, that “Tlioir Archbi.‘=;hf)p *’ 
(^tylcd Bishop in the noxt .sentonr'e) “ has i'ot])in:.< to do witli tnr Pupo o; 
Rome, but is subject to the grf'at An-hbi.shi;T» wbo lix’cs al Baudas ” ( Baghdad 
a later seat of the Patriarch of Seleucia). '* Ih* luh'*-: over the Bishop r f 
Ihrtt Island, and over many other Bis1)»ms in tlinso rerfions of tho world, iust 
as our Pope doe.s in the.??” regions of the west. See M. Polo, Vnl. II, London 
pp. 407 and 40!). Was the scat of the Metropolilon of India in Sf^cotm*:* 
'In the list of I he Metiopolitan sees of (he Nesloiian Churcli we find one 
called Katrabnh, which is supposed hi stand for Socotra as Yule says in 
p. 409 of op. cit. 
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left to the Fars Metropolitan’s charge by the Patriarch, who had, 
as we may suppose, directly under him at least Socotra, Kalyan, 
Malabar and Ceylon (where Cosm^ mentions Persian Christian 
colonists wiLh “ a Presbyter appointed from Persia ”, presumably by 
the Patriarch of Seleucia, up the Tigris. 

Dr. Mingana says (in his Early spread in India, 1926, 

p. 35) that the “Metropolitans of Riwardashir (in Fars) had 

under their jurisdiction the bishoprics of North-West India and 
Baith Katraye ” (-- Katar in Arabia, opposite Fars), and that the 
claim of the bishops of Fars who, “Down to the time of this Timothy” 
(I., Patriarch, 779-823 A.D.) used to say (from which date?), “we 
have been evangelised by the Apostle Thomas, and we have no 
share with the see of Mari,” i.e., Seleucia, “ would thus con- 
tain the earliest reference to the Christians of lars^® and North- 
West India, calling themselves Christians of St Thomas 

On page (54 of op. cit. Dr. Mingana says : — “ the Christians 
of Nortii-Wcsi India were in very early times” (from about 410 A.D., 
the days of the first Archbishop of Fars, 399-410, or 415-20 ?) 
“under the jurisdiction of the Persian Metropolitans of Fars. This 

last Nestorian see is indeed very ancient. -Soon, however, the 

Christicins of India proper increased in number to siich an extcnl 
that a special Metropolitan see with some six to twelve suffragan 
bishops” (presumably those f)f the tsees in Peninsular India and 
Ceylon and Malaya, outside the North Indian jurisdiction of th» 
Metropolitan of Fars) “ had to be created for them. This was done 

by the Patriarch Isho-Yabb II. (A.D. (528-643); in ranh 

the Metropolitan of India took precedence of that of China, and 
the Metropolitan of China of that of Samarkand ”. (We may sup 
po::e thc^t the territories under the Metropolitans of India and Chin;j 
met at Kalah in Malaya, or Kalaw in E. Burma). 


Quoted from Barhcbracus, Chron. Ec^l., Ill, 169-171. 

,36. In the 5iyriac work Acta Maris of ca. 520 A.D. wo find that Mari 
(a pu])il of Addiii, i.o. Thaddeus sent to Edessa by St. Thomas after the 
death d Jr*oUs Clirist), after having preached in the country of the Huzites 
Kh.i!7.!. Ian. of itu? Persian Gulf) “went down” (in the first centuiy^ 
“to the so'.j'.lurn euuniries until the odour of Thomas, the Apostle, was wafted 
10 him ; and thc’ c also he brought a great number of people to the Lord, 
and dcti'invd in (hose countries a disciple named job, to minister to them 
The odoui of Tliojnas, p?’obably the news of his martyrdom in India and ‘1 
his preaching in Fars, was wafted to Mari probably from Fars, and not from 
remote N.W India which in St. Isidore’s days (ca. 630) had his burial place 
CaJamina, Icn,?. before Mylapore was mentioned in 1293 as having a saints 
tomb asserted by Mardims to be a Muslim avarian’s, and to be St. Thomas’s 
by Chiistians. 
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It was only some 20 years after Ihc appointment of tbe first 
Metropolitan of India in about 635 (between 628-643) by Isho-Yahb 
II, that his successor Isho Yahb III (650-6G0) wrote to th-> Fars 
Metropolitan chastising him foj‘ his schisma!i(; propaganda in Fars 
and Katar (and in Ethiopia?), and also in tlie oa.nern 'noorics 
under him in “India” from Fars to the onigmalic Kalali, v/inle 
the newly appointed Metropolitan of " India ” ontside the Fr.vs 
Metropolitans “India” had been loyal and obedient to the Palri- 
arch-Catholicoi of Scleucia from Isho-Yahb II. Was it because 
.some parts of India originally under Fars (since say about 410 A.D.) 
had been usurped and put under the new Metropolitan of India 
(with his .seat in Kalyan, Malaljar, or Ceylon, or ?) that the Fars 
Metropolitan grew ‘ recalcitrant ’ ? (as Isho-Yahb’s letter says). 

We see, therefore, that since about 635 A.D. our India was, 
ecclesiastically, in two parts — one under the Metropolitan of India, 
and the other under the Metropolitan of Fars. ThJs is defined in 
the letter of Isho-Yahb III as ‘‘ India that extends from the edges 
of the borders of the Persian Empire to the country‘s® which is 
called Kalah, which is a distance of 1200 parasangs And since 
N.W. India was, as Dv. Mingana told us already ('>ee above) 
under Fars, this India ending with Kalah must have included that 
part of upper India, and some regions contiguous to it on the east. 

VVe know too that according to the Latin work. Itinerarinm 
Alexandri (345 A.D.) India i.e. pseudo-Indias plus India proj^cr, 
was a va.st country, “ a continuation of Egypt and Ethiopia whiclt 
latter itself, and Arabia were lands of pseudo-Indians. See this 
Journal for August 1.948, pp. 201-207 and August 1947, pp. 175-187. 
Besides, Al)dias the Syrian, who lived in the days of our Isho-Yahb 
III (650-60), another Syrian, says (in about 600 A.D.) that histo- 
riographers mention Three Indias, viz. (1) the India that lies 
towards Ethiopia, i.e., South Arabia, (2) the India that lies towards 
the Modes, i.e., the rest of Arabia and Mosopotainiii-Assyria, and 
(2) our real India. See this Journal for August 1947, p. 177. 

Wc may, therefore, interpret Isho-Yahb’s India as extend- 
ing eastwards from Fars along the coastal region of Persia and 
Baluchistan, and the lower Indus region. 

37, Assemani translates the original Syriac as "a marltimis regni 
Porsarum usque ad Colon 

i.e. “ from the shores of the kingdom of Persia even unto Colon ” (Quilon, 
wrongly). Mingana has borders, and not shores. 

38. Syriac and Arabic writers used the terms country, island, and city 
indiscriminately. 
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But since that strip of land is not “ 3900 miles ” in length, we 
have to go further eastwards across upper India to the mouth of 
the Ganges, and even beyond to Burma, and search for Kalahs 
there, leaving Malaya with it ' “Kalah-bar” or '‘Kalah’^ men- 
tioned by the Arab merchant Sulaiman in A.D. 851, and Ceylon 
with its Galle (resembling Kalah to some exlcnt, on the S. W. 
Coast) to the Metropolitan of India (since ca. G35), the Fars Metro- 
politan\s rival in (lower) India. 


A 

In Burma we have Kalaw we.st of, and near, the Shan Hills. 
This Kalaw (about 97 degrees E.L.) is nearly 50 degrees east of 
the western border of Persia, or 50 X 09 ( -3450) miles away in 
the eastern part of India proper of those days.'^^ There is not much 
difference between 3900 (rough and exaggerated estimate) and 
3450 miles. 


B 

If we stop short near the Ganges we find Sarai-Kala State 
in Bihar, and about 100 miles west of Calcutta. It is marked as 
a “ proto-neolithic site in Plate I (Map of India) at the end of 
Archaeology in India, Delhi, 1950. But it is distant (87 minus 
47 =3 ) 40 degrees only from the western border of Persia. 


Proceeding no further than North Panjab we find there in 
Taxila and neighbourhood, (1) Ka?a-wan, an ancient site, (2) Serai 
Kala, a Railway Station (also called Kak-ka -Serai) , (3) Mmkydla 
with ancient Buddhist monuments, south of Taxila, (4) Kcfla-bagh 
with a bridge, 100 miles S. W, of Taxila Railway Station, and (5) 
Mian-Kala. The coasting distance from Fars to the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence up that rives to Taxila is about 1400 plus 700 
2100) miles only. 


39. It is impossible to define the limits of the parts of India proper 
respectively under the Metropolitan of India and the Metropolitan of Fars 
since ca. G35 A.D. 

40. See Calaminam in Burma in the list of Calaminas in article 
supra. When did Christianity first reach Buima ? Rev. John Stuart speaks 
of “Nesloriari Missionaries, who, as Cosmas in his Christian Topography 
tells us, had penetrated to Burmah and Siam even before the sixth century 
A.D.”, i.e. one or two centuries before Isho-Yahb’s mention of Kalah. See 
Stewarts Nestoriait^ Missionary Enterprise, C.L.S., Madras, 1928, p. 306. 

41. Persian sara means mansion. There is caravan-serai in English, 
from Persian Karwan-sarai 
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Again in N. W. Afghanistan there Kala Nao, N. E. of Herat 
and Safed Koh ; as well as Kala^Ui-Ghilzai, N. E. of Kandahar. 
Are these to be ignored ? Probably we may rule out Kalat State 
in Baluchistan. 


VII. Kalas in Pseudo-Indias 

Now let us assume that the newly appointed Metropolitan of 
India (ca. 635) was given jurisdiction over all India except the 
upper and lower Indus regions of the St. Thomas Christians of the 
Parthian, Kushan, and White Ilun periods (5 centuries since St. 
Thomas’ martyrdom) , leaving these two regions and Baluchistan in 
N. W. India to the more ancient Metropolitan of Furs. Then 
“ India ” under him may be taken as extending westwards, for 
3900 miles or so, from the conventional eastern “ borders of Persia ”, 

i.e., from the upper and low'C}* Indus regions ; and we are to look foi 
Kalas in the Pseudo-Indias of the west, viz., in Ethiopia, and “the first 
and second Indias ” of Abdias (ca. 600) referred to supra, i.e. Arabia 
and the regions to the north and northeast of it (excluding of 
course Mesopotamia and Babylonia held by the Patriarch of Selcucia 
himself) . 

The following Kalas arc found in the Pseudo-Indian and some 
other regions : — 

1. Calah, the ancient town in Assyria. Its present site is 
Nimrud, near Mosul. It was the second capital of Assyria, after 
Ashur and before Nineveh or Khorasabad. 

2. Calaei islands. The Periplns of the B. S. says in §34: 
“ Sailing along the coast, which tends northward toward the 
entrance of the Persian Sea, there arc many islands known as the 

Calaei, extending along the shore”. These are the Daima- 

niyat Islands N. W. of Muscat. But the distance from the upper 
Indus to these islands is not oven one-fourth of “ 1200 parasangs ” 
(3900 miles) . 

3. Coloc. The Periplns of the E. S. says in § 4 : “ Adulis, a 
fair-sized village, from which there is a three days’ journey to 
Coloe, and inland town and the first mai’ket for ivory. From that 
place to the city of the people called Auxumites there is a five 
days’ journey more.” 

“ The ruins of Coloc were found by Bent at Kohaito. It is a 
large flat plateau many miles in extent, high above the surround- 
ing country (7000 feet) and thus cool and comfortable. It seems 
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to have been the main settlement, and Adulis the trading-post. ... 

There is a fine dam of large cut stones without mortar 

There are numerous ruins of stone temples and dwellings ; the 
architecture resembling that at Adulis, apparently Ptolemaic Greek. 
The town covered niany acres .... The name Coloe, Glaser notes, 

is the same as the Arabic Kala’a (which appears in the 

Adulis inscription of King Aizanas) “or El Abraha, king of 

Abyssinia about .1.30 A.D., for a copy of which we are indebted to 
the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indikopleustes ” . . . . (Schofl’s 
notes on Coloe). 

4. Galla Country in North East Africa, in the Horn of Africa, 
.I degrees N. L. and 40 degrees E. L. 

5. Kala-hari, desert in the interior of South Africa. 

G. Qiiiloa in Zanzibar, E, Africa. 

7. Kalol, Bombay, 2.1" -15 N., 72" -.11 E. 

8. Kalan-jar in the kingdom of the Chandel kings of Bundel- 
khand, wliich locality was attacked and taken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1023 A.D. 

9. Has.san Kalti with its hot spring, in Armenia. See Yules’s 
M. Polo, I (1903), Bk. I, Ch. 3, p. 47. 

10. Narin Kaleh, to the west of which are the I’uins of the 
famous Caucasian Wall that runs from the Castle of Derbend along 
the ridges of tlie Caucasus, wrongly called in the East Sadd-i-Isknn- 
dnr, the Rampart of Alexander (the Great). Alex. Dumas, noveli.st. 
has de.seribed the ruins. Sec Yule, op. cit., T, 4, p. 53. 

11. Kala' Atishparastan, near Sava in Persia, about 130 miles 
.south of the Caspian Sea. Vide Marco Polo, Vol. I, Bk. I. Ch. 13. 
The name means the Castle of Fire-worshippers. 

12. Pamir Kalan the Great Pamir, one of the several Pamir 
Steppes. — (Marco Polo, Vol. I, 1903, p. 176 of text.) 

13. Qal'ah Asgher, with sulphiu’ous hot springs curing itch, 
on the Urzu-Baft section of the cast Persian road, shortest and 
direct, from Ormuz to Kerman. See Yule’s M. Polo, II (1903), 
p. 122, and map op. p. 114. 

14. Kala’ Safed — White Castle, fortress in Shulistan province 
east of the Persian Gulf’s northern half. See ibid., p. 85, and map 
op., p. 1. 

15. Sin Kaldn — Canton in China, so called by Ibn. Batuta. 
14th cent. 
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16. KaUt, i.e. Kila’-i-Gabr Guober-Castlc is a name? applied 
commonly to ruins in Persia. See Marco Polo, I, 1903, p. 82. 
Gueber, or Guebre is a Zoroastrian, a fire-worshipper. See 11 
above. Guebre is akin to Arabic Kafirz- infidel, non-Muslim. Kafir 
became kavyar in old Malayalam ( - infidels) , and kappiri (English 
Caffre, Kaffir), in modern Malayalam, with the sense of a native 
African. To Muslims all other religionists are Kafirs. 

Of these 16, Coloe in Ethiopia may be Isho-YahVs Kalah. The 
Fars Metropolitan’s suffragan bishops would thus be located in sees 
scattered from the north of Indusian India downwards, and in 
the coastal strip from Balucliistan to Fars, and also beyond that 
in Arabia and Ethiopia — all these three being x^seudo-Indias in 
Isho-Yahb’s and Abdias’ days (7th century), and the? Indus being 
the conventional old eastern boundary of Persia (Parthia as 
St. Isidore says, 630 A.D.). 

Kafaw in Burma, Kalawan or one of the other Kalas in the 
Upper Indus region, Qala in Malaya, and Coloe in Ethiopia being, 
as shown above, Isho-Yahb’s Kalah very possibly, it seems difficult 
to choose one of them decidedly, 

VIII. Previous Identifications 

J. S. Assemani, Col. Yule and others who, since 1728 A.D., tried 
fo identify Kalah of Isho-Yahb HI (650-60 A.D.), or of the Arab 
travellers of the 8th-9th century, did not know or failed to take 
into consideration, the fact that since about 635 A.D. there has 
been a separate Metropolitan of India (as Dr. Mingana says in his 

Earhj Spread in India, 1926, p, 64). They did not also think 

f)f Pescu/xio-Indias, 

The following places have been suggested by them, and that 
fn India proper alone. 

1. Qala’-h is described by one Arab Traveller as “ the focus 
of the trade in aloeswood, in camphor, in sandal-wood, in ivory, 

42. Sandaruk wlicro acn. to the Syriac Acts (200-220 A D.) St. Thomas 
landed before reaching India of Giindaphar (:r- Gondopharo.s) wa.'^ probably 
Alek-sarrdfirwfc (—Alexandria) in Baluchistan, founded by Alexander ‘ho 
Great on his return from Indui, along the Baluchistan coast. In 420 A.D. 
there was a bishopric at Ardashii Pharihd in Baluchistan, and in ca. 500 
tb(! nithor of the l^alin PasaU} Thomac says “ there is there still Ihe see of 
St. Thoma.s and the catliolic faith”. George Philip’.s New Scripture Atlas, 
S.P.C.K., London, Map 10, of Greek, Selcucid, and Ptolemaic Empires, has this 
Alexandria marked on the .sea coast about 125 miles west of the widest mouth 
of the Indus, and the same distance from the famous Paltala of the ancients, 
an Indus river port. 
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in the lead which is called Kala-i ”, and by another, Ibn Mehalhal 
(941 A.D.) , as “ the first Indian city, and the last for those sailing 
thence ” (to China) , “ a great city with high walls and many 

gardens and water courses ” (and having) “ in the vicinity 

mines of lead called qala’-i, which is found in no other part 

of the world but at Qala-li In 1845 Reinaud identified this with 
“ the present Qualah of the Malay Peninsula, placed somewhat to 
the north of Penang ” (as Dr. Medlycott says in his India and 
Thomas, 1905, p. 159), or with Coromandel. 

In 1886 Yule (in Hohson-Johson, s.v. Quilon) identified Isho- 

Yahb’s Kalah with “ the port of the Malay regions , probably ”, 

i.e., with the above Qalah of the Arabs. 

This Malayan Qalah would be the easternmost part of the 
India under Fans if the region of India under the contemporary 
Metropolitan of India did not include it. But we do not know 
which parts of our India proper (including Burma with its Kalaw, 
and the countries south of it as far as the tip of Malay with its 
Qualah) were under Fars, and which under the new Metropolitan. 
Did the Partiarch Iso-Yahb II (628-648) deprive the Metropolitan 
of Fars of the whole of India proper as a punishment for some 
fault of his ? 

2. Point do Calle in Ceylon was suggested by Reinaud in 1848 
as representing Qala’h of the Arab travellers. 

3. .1. S. Assemani in 1728 read the Syriac name Kalah in Isho- 
Yahb’s letter (650-60 AD.) as “Colon, Khalam (lege).’’ Gilde- 
meister, in 183i8, pointed out that it should not be read as CoUm 
(Quilon in Travancore). 

4. Gidemeister, 1838, supra, explained it as meaning Chola or 
Coromandel. 

5. Gabriel P’errand identified the Arab Sulaiman’s Kalah or 
Kalahbar (A.D. 851) with the port of Kra or Karh, on the west 
coast of the isthmus of that name. 

6. Dr. Mingana (Early Spread in India, 1926, p. 33) 

says ; “I believe with Reinaud that the Kalah has a connection with 
Ceylon ; indeed the whole of the southeast (sic?) coast of Ceylon 
was formally (sic) known as GaUa.” (Formally should be read as 
formerly) . 

7. “ Cordier is sure that it is to be identified with the modern 
Malacca or Singapore ”, “ and very possibly identical with Kadah 
(Quedah)”. Mingana does not accept this. Ibid., p. 33. 
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IlLOOD ON THE MOUNT (of St. Thomas) , by Fr. Louis M. 

Shouriah, M.A., Ph.D. (Second Edition), Gt)od Pastor Press, 

Madras, 1950, 41 pages, 8 as. 

As the Bangalore Bishop Rt. Rev. P. Thomas's Foreword of 
December 1947 says, the booklet “ will prove a valuable Guide to 
pilgrims and visitors to the Shrine” (St. Thomas Mount Church, 
Madras). But as the author based his booklet “ chiefly on material 
gleaned” from the works of D’Cruz (1928), Medlycott (1905), 
Richards (1908), Terence (1946), and four others (page V), who 
have not critically collated all the specially relevent documents 
beginning with Marco Polo’s account (ca. 1293 A.D.) of the Mnslmi 
and Christian claims to one of the Uvo “St. Thomas tombs” at 
Mylapore, Madras, and ending with Diogo Fernandes’ sworn de- 
position* of 1543 regarding his own excavation in 1523 of the St. 
Thomas tomb still preserved inside the Mylapore Cathedral, and 
also the signed “ Deed of Verification ” (dated 16th Nov. 1566) of 
the entire St. Thomas skull at Ortona, Italy, “ with no part mis- 
sing”, there is in the brochure no real puzzling out of the St. 
Thomas problem. 

For instance the following five riddles still remain unsolved : 
(1) whether St. Thomas had really been buried in one or both of 
the Mylapore tombs which were opened in 1522 and 1523, and 
which yielded two complete St. Thomas skeletons venerated to 
this day in Goa and Mylapore since those two years, (2) whether 
these two and the complete Ortona skull and other bones, and his 
three tombs (2 in Mylapore and 1 in Calamina in Parthian India 
according to St. Isidore, d. 636 A.D.), as well as his two mummi- 
lied bodies of 1122 and 1370 in Syria, and his arm and finger in 
Italy, put together will make only one skeleton^ one tomb, and 
one body, (3) whether he had first been killed accidentally by a 
Mylapore Pariah with an arrow as Mylapore and Malabar Chris- 
tians (and not the Muslims) affirmed from at least Marco Polo’s 
time (1288-93) to Diogo’s (1517-43), and was then deliberately 
murdered again by a Mylapore " Empran ’ Brahmin with a sulam 

lance) as all South Indian Christians have been religiously 
contending since ca. 1543 to this very day, (what bare-faced self- 
contradiction !!), (4) whether he died “84 minutes before sunset 
on 3rd Karkadagam 72 A.D/^ as the alleged St. Thomas “ Caritam 
of 1st century, and its alleged summary tlio Malayalam “Song of 
1601” assure us, or (on 21st December) “68 A.D.” as the Myla- 
pore Latin inscription affirms, and (5) whether the above Caritain 
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did exist at any time anywhere, and the Song of 1601 had its 
existence before 1890 A.D. No tradition or document unconnec- 
ted with South India says St. Thomas died accidentally at the hands 
of a Pariah fowler with an arrow. (Caritam — history) . 

Fr. Shouriah and his authorities are innocent of the latest 
interpretation of the Mount Cross Pahlavi inscription by Prof. 
Winckworth (1928) as slightly revised (1948) by Prof. Henning. 
Vide this Joiirval (J.I.H., Dec., 1948, pp. 318-19). How could that 
cross set up, or arranged by (the Persian) Afras (in the Sassanian 
period, i.e. some time after 222 A.D.) be held to have been “ carved 
by St. Thomas himself, and embraced by him while dying, pierced 
by a Brahmin ** (p. 19) ? 


— T. K. JOSEPH 




Reprinted from Journal of Indian History, Vol. XXVII, Port II, No. 8(^ 


A Travancore Inscription in Greek Script 

BY 


T. K. Joseph 

'Co'Pfi'iiJwitit 


Some 25 years ago, on 14-12-1923, I received for decipherment 
a graphite rubbing (see fascimile) of an embossed inscription on 
one of the bells in the Catholic church at Kuravalangad in North 
Travancore. (Each letter is about 1 inch in height.) As the epi- 
graph was in no script (Valteluttu, Pahlavi, Hebrew, Kufic, Syriac, 
Arabic, Eatin, &c.) previously found in Malabar inscriptions, I sent 
copies of it to several experts in India and Europe, and published 
its fascimile, with notes, in The Young Men of India (Calcutta, 
May and June, 1926), The Indian AnUqnari) (London, July, 1927), 
&c. 




The following arc some of the opinions expressed by experts 
in their letters to me. 

1. Rev. Fr. H. Hera.^, S. J., Bombay: “All the types of the 
inscription arc Greek types. As regards the reading, the difficulty 
is greater, for it seems that all arc abbreviations, vk., the first letter 
only of each word was used. ... It seems to be a religious invoca- 
tion.”— (His reply dated 17th August, 1925). 

2. Sir John Marshall, Simla: “All I can tell from the eye 
copy is that the inscription is not Greek" — (Reply dated 5th August. 
1925. He means that the words are not Greek). 

3. Ernst Herzfeld, Germany: “The bell inscription is a great 

puzzle At fir.st, one ought to know everything about the bell 

itself, to got an idea of its general period and stylo of art. The 
inscription itself is so ambiguous, 0 is a letter which looks Greek, 
and one is inclined to read flEOE as theos, “ God ”. But it seems 
impossible, because other letters, like G, V, P, S are distinctly un- 
Greek. So, the greatest probability is that the language might be 
old-fa.shioned Portuguese....' It seems that the in.scription is full 
of abbreviations, and that .some letters stand for whole words. 


There is the famous inscription on bells: Mortuous plango, 
&c., but no similarity with the exi.sting letters. 

It might be, on the other hand, the signature of the master, or 
a date.”— (15th September, 1925). 


T. K. JOSEPH, B. A- L' 

Retired .-^upsrinteudent ol 
L uiversity : iibiicatious., 
TnAV/t>:coe. 
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4. John Van Manen, London : “ It may well be that it repre- 
sents nothing more than the barbaric result of an attempt to repro- 
duce something like TE DEUM LAUS. ANNO. MDL, in which 
the year number is the most unsatisfactory part.” — (17th June, 
1926). 

5. Sir J. J. Modi, Bombay : It is not Pahlavi. 

6. Dr. Zwemer, Cairo : It is not Kufic. 

The characters are evidently European as we may infer from 
the opinions of the first four authorities cited above. Since the 
letters were made of wax threads, and pressed on to the 
original v/ax bell before casting, there must be deformities 
in them. It is possible also that the ignorant bell-founder 
misplaced the letters, or even inverted them in the process of 
sticking them on to the wax bell, and the educated priest or layman 
who had fashioned the wax letters and arranged them on a strip 
of palm-leaf, paper, or board in the proper order was absent while 
the bell-founder was putting them on to the wax bell. 

The Inscription remained enigmatic until oOth May, 1948, on 
which date Rev. Fr. Joseph Enekkad of Travancore, puWishod in 
a Malayalam article in the Deepika Weekly (of Kottayam in Tra- 
vancore), p. 12, his family tradition to the efToct that one of the 
bells in the Kuruvalangad church was presented by his ancestors, 
and that the name — 

“ Vattakkantam (Nellittanam) Koramman ” (r thc man Ko- 

ramman of the place called Vaitakkaniam. or Nellitianani) 

was on the bell. With that clue I began at once to puzzle out th(* 
inscription, and found that it began with — ' 

N E 1 i u N -f e T-h c 

in Greek characters (capital and small mingled), although the first 
N, which is capital Nu, and capital Theta (T-h) before the last e 
have been turned by the founder thus : — 

N turned into ]J] (Greek capital N is the same as English N) 

0 turned into © (Theta is a circle with a horizontal diameter). 

The middle bar of capital Epsilon (E) has dropped to the tip of 
the bottom bar. Upsilon before the second N is like English V, 
and therefore not quite similar to small Upsilon. It may, there- 
fore, be regarded as inverted capital Alpha, A with the wax cro.ss- 
bar lost in manipulation. Capital Greek Alpha is the same as 
English A. 

Thus we get — 

NEli AN4- eT-h e 
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The small letters Lambda and Iota slick to each other, and there 
seems to be a small Tan (English t) also in the medley. So we 
finally have — 

NElitAN I eT-he (Greek N E A i t A N r r) 

which is the locative form of the Malayalam place-name Nellitta- 
nam found in tlie tradition. The cross in the name is an intruder 
from the second name Koramman, as we shall see presently. 

That name is a corrupt form of — 

Kora Tomman 

[ ■zKoresh (Persian Cyrus) Thomas, or (Dios-) corns Thowas\, 

and the Greek letters — 

o e m N o . . P s 

form part of Kora Tomman in Greek script, irregularly. K is 
missing as it has been refashioned by the bell-foundor into a cross, 
and misplaced in the first word after the wax K had been acciden- 
tally broken into its three components thus : 

j - - (made into +) 

The two dots after No are the two feet of Greek Omeeja (t}) 
detached from its arch-like body, which was converted into a small 
circle and placed before e. 

It can legitimately be inferred that the strip of palm-leaf, paper, 
or board on which the Greek-knowing man arranged the wax let- 
ters in the proper order, was accidentally upset, and several of 
them dropped to the ground or got dismembered, and there was 
no time to wait for the learned transl iterator’s return. Had the 
epigraph been in Syriac (as in the case of the Syriac bell inscrip- 
tion ^ of 1584 A.D. in the same church) there would have been no 
such confusion, as priests and olhers versed in Syriac were 
not very rare in those days. 

The existing letters of the second part, rearranged, with K (the 
r-vQss) recovered from the first part, will give us — 

K O P s o m e N (Greek K Q P r N) 

which P is not English P, but Greek capital Rho. with the 
sound of R. So 

K O P s o m e N is 

K O R s o m e N, a shortened form of 

1. All English translation of the Syriac inscription of ITiRI was piihlished 
hy me in June, 1926. 

J. 10 
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KORa someN, which stands for 

KORa lomeN, t being converted into s, as in certain 
instances like — 

1. Mutaliar — Musaliar (a title) 

2. Patavaram — Pasaratn (—tithe) 

3. Thalab-Misri (Arabic) — Sala- 

— Misri (— Salop of Misr -- Egypt) 

4. Muttatu — Mussatu (a caste) 

5. Tatattam — Tatassam ( = hindrance) 

6. Varkkattu (Arabic) — Varggissu ( circumcision) . 

We cannot guess why Greek capitals (uncials) are intersper- 
sed with small letters, or why Greek s (Sigma) usually placed 
only at the end of a word appears in the middle, where usually 
another form of Sigma is employed. It may be that tlie author 
of the inscription wanted to indicate that s is a purposely altered 
form of t occuring in tomon ( - Tomman, Thomas) . 

It may be supposed that the shortened form Korsomen, with 
s I’cplacing the legitimate t, was used by the author of the in- 
scription on purpose to indicate its date. According to the Mala- 
bar system employed in chronograms — 

K6r-so-men Tr_- 571 

of one of the following eras current in Travancore : — 

1. A.D. 571 (impossible, because A.D. was introduced into 
Travancore by the Portuguese in the IGth century only). 

2. A.D. 1571 (possible ; another boll in the clnirch is of 
1584). 

3. Kali 3571 ( - A.D. 469). 

4. Kali 4571 ( - A.D. 1469). 

5. Quilon Era 571 ( : A.D. 1395). 

6. Jewish Era 4571 ( ^ A.D. 810), 

7. Jewish Era 5571 ( - A.D. 1810). 

8. Greek Era 571 ( — A.D. 260) . 

9. Greek Era 1571 ( -- A.D. 1260) . 

The Pudu-Vaippu, Thali, Travipuram, Parasuramic, Sap- 
tarshi, and other eras found used in Travancore and Cochin in- 
scriptions and other records are left out of consideration in thi^; 
connection. Tradition does not mention the date of the bell, and 
palaeography^ seems to give some indication of age. According to 


2. Small Epsilon r orciirs thrioo in ihe inscriplion. Is its form anc'u^nl 
or modern ? It seoms to be modern, perhaps of 1571 A.D. 
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1 he Catholic Directory , Madras, 1924, the Kuravalangad church 
dates from 335 A.D. But Fr. Bernard assigns it to the 4th or the 
beginning of the 5th century, in his History (of the St. Thomas 
Christians, Malayalam, Vol. I, 1916, p. 309). But neither author 
cites authority. Probably both rely on mere tradition.-^ 

It is Theta and Omega that characterise the script as Greek. 
About 1183 B.C., during the Trojan war, Palamedcs introduced 
Theta, and Simonides Omega into Gnx'k. Vide Dr. David Du in- 
gcr’s The Alphahet, p. 455 (Philo.sophical Library, N. Y., 1948. 

The earliest known (9th-6th cent. B.C.) form of Thela is a 
circle with both a horizontal and a vertical diameter, oi* with a dot 
alone in the centre ; and that of Omega too is a circle witli a dot 
in the centre. A circle with a vertical diameter, as in our embossed 
inscription, was Psi in the 7th cent. B.C. See plates in ibid. pp. 457, 
454, 450.’ 

The earliest (9th -7th cent. B.C.) uncial Epsilon was l]-shapcd, 
angular, like the modern one. From the 4th-9th cent. A.D., and 
taler too, we find uncial Epsilons similar to the one in our in.scrip- 
lion, i.e., with jio angularities. But that fact alone cannot carry 
the inscription back to one of those centuries. It (C-like Epsilon) 
can very well be one of the two very late (12th-14th cent., and 
later) forms of cursive or miniscule Epsilon, magnified, or writ 
large. The other form (r) of small Epsilon appears in our inscrip- 
tion thrice. That form dates from at least the 2nd cent. A.D., and 
survives in modern current hand as well as in print. There is there- 
fore no reason for regarding our inscription as decidedly ancient. 

There is a fountain at Kuravalangad, called Younakkuli, 
which name is usually interpreted as Jonah’s Pool. Though there 
is the annual Jonah’s festival in the church, the name may be 
interpreted as Yavana-kkuli, i.e., the Gx'cek’s (Ionian’s) Pool.'^ 

Fra. Paulinus (18th cent.) says ; “ and Muttiera and 

Corolonc/atta, where there arc two considerable congregations of 
the Christians of St. Thomas. At the latter place they have a 
very beautiful church dedicated to St. Mary, in which the service 


3. One may entertain the hope that ikj tradition will hereafter arise to 
the effect that the church was built in 571 of the Greek Era, i.e., in 260 A.D. 
Vide, No. 8 in the above list of arbitrarily assumed dates. 

4. In Malabar Syrian Christian parlance Greek is ‘ Yavanaya bhasha 
and the Greek Church is ‘ Yavana> a Sabha ’. Yavanaya came into Mala- 
yalam from Syriac. The Latinitc Malabar Christians use the word Greek 
itself in Us Latin form Graccus corrupted into Grekku’. 
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is performed by priests who are natives of the country. The 
Nestorians''* had formerly a monastery here, inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the spiritual 
guides of the Christians of St. Thomas. There were monasteries 
also of the like [p. 124] kind at Edapalli, Angamali,” (both in 
North Travancore) “ and at Mailapuri ” (Mylapore) “ on the 
coast of Coromandel ; but they all fell into decline after the 
Portuguese had established themselves on the coast of Malabar.’' — 
(A Voyage lo the East Indies, 1776 to 1789, London, MDCCC, 
pp. 123, 124). Some of the Nestorian monks in the above four 
Travancore monasteries, not far from one another, may have been 
versed in Greek in addition to Syriac and Persian or Pahlavi. 
The representation of double 11, tt, and mm of the two Malayalani 
words Nellittanalhu and (Kora) Tomman In the inscription*’ by 
single 1, t, and m suggests that the iransliterator was a foreigner — 
European, or West Asiatic. 


b. Bp. McdlycoU yays : “By the ycHJ’ ” (Cosinas’ days) “the.’ 
Christians in Male, Malabar, had been captured in the Nestorian net.’ 
(India and. .. .Thomas, 1905, p. 199, note 1). “There can be little doubt’ 
says Dr. Burkill, Cambridge, in his letter to me dated 14th Feb. 1927. “ Ihjit 
there was a time (say 91h or 10th century) when the Nestorian fully-developed 
rite was observed by the Christians of South India.” The Malabar Liturqy 
which Mciiezos ordered to be ‘‘corrected” or “purged of certain errors’, 
was the Liturgy of Addni and Mari," says Dorn Conolly. 

6. Some dated Travancore bell inscriptions : 

1. Syriac inscription of 1584 A.D., June (Kuravalangad). 

2. Portuguese inscription of 1647 (Kadutturutti). 

3. Vatteluttu „ of 1606 March (Mailakkompu). (Fr. Bernard 

wrongly read it as 086). 

4. Do. of 768 Q.E. (1592 A.D., Manmalasseri) . (Deciphered 

by me on 5-2-1949). 



Reprinted from Journal of Indian Hisiorijj Vol. XXVIII, Part II, No. 83^ 


Christian and Non-Christian Crosses 
in Ancient India 

BY 

T. K. Joseph, B.A.L.T., 

Trivandrum , Travancore, 

r. Mount Cross, Madras (figure on p. 122) 

Ci'osses of the pre-Christian and Christian periods have been 
discovered in India, the most famous of them being the Pahlavi- 
inscribed miraculous stone cross, wrongly called “ St. Thomas 
Cross accidentally dug up by (ho Portuguese in 1547 A.D. from 
SI. Thoinas M(Hint, Madras, and now preserved over the main 
allai* in the Church on that Mount. After its discovery and attribu- 
lioii 1o St. Thomas it is said that occasionally, since 1557, it began 
to sweat and bleed miracult)usly. So many copies of that sweating, 
IJeeding cross were (as Gouvea .says in his Jornada, 1606, fol. 60 
v, col. 1) made by Christians in Malabar (and perhaps in other 
])nrts of India and in Ceylon), and set up in their churches and 
greatly venerated. Some of those copies with or without a clumsy, 
unintelligent, reproduction of the original Pahlavi inscription, have 
been discovered in Travancore, but not in other parts of Malabar, 
the best known of such inscribed copies being the two in the 
Vnliya Palli Church at Kottayam in North Central Travancore.^ 
No such imitation crosses, with or without the Pahlavi in.scription, 
liave yet been discovered in localities south of Kottayam or North 
of Alangad in North Travancoi*e. Copies discovered in other parts 
of India too are not known. The Alangad copy has no inscription. 
Why (he known copies of the miraculous Mount Cross are confmod 
h» Ihe Kottayam — Alangad portion of Travancore has yel to be 
e xplained. (The older Kollayam cross is said to liave been brought 
from ('ranganore). 


I. For (lolail.s nboiit tho original no«?s and it£; copies, and ahotil (lie 
r.pveral inlerprelalions (jf llu Palilavi inscription see tho present writer’s 
Mnlulmr Chrifilian^i and Thc}i- Anr'ivnt Document^:, 1929. The lal(‘st interpre 
fat ion of tlie P.ihlavi inscription hy T)r. W. IT. fTeniiiiig of C’aiTibrickje, kindly 
supplied to me in hi.s letter ilaled Cambridge, Htb Septeinbei- 1918, received 
by air on the* 1,31b of tbal inonib runs: ' Mjf Lord Cltrist, havp mP.rcy upon 
Afras, r.ou of Chnharbuhht. son of Gnrurqh, who set this up " Fee tbi'' Journal 
for December 1948, pp. T18-19. 
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Since the inscription is held to be in “ Sassanian Pahlavi the 
Mount Cross is usually assigned to the Sassanian period of Persian 
history, viz. A.D. 226 to 651. But later Pahlavi inscriptions are 
found in West India, c.g. on the Travancore Sthanu Ravi copper- 
plate of about 8715 A.i). belonging to \ho Quilon Tarisa (- Christian) 
church built about 825 A. II. by the Persian merchant Maruvan 
Sabr-Js5, described in the document as he “ who founded this city 
and obtained possession of it.'’ Tliis was in fact a rcl^^d'mcj of 
the city after its destruction,^ two or three years before. +tTOiater 
Indian Pahlavi inscriptions also are known, viz., those of 10th 
October, and 24th November 1009, and that of 30th October, 1021, 
scribbled in the Kanheri caves in Bombay by Parsi visitors. The 
Mount Cross and its Pahlavi inscription may therefore he even «>f 
a year subsequent to the Sassanian period, A.D. 226-651. 

i 

If. A St. TiroMAS Cross fn Crancanorf, Cochin 

In his Joimaihi (Coimbra, 1606), fob 53 r-v, (louvea describes 
another so-called St. Thomas Cross thus: -• 

“ Cranganore was anciently a very noble city of the Christians 
of St. Thomas, where many lived, and very rich ones*^ and whert^ 

2. This is rcfoin-fl (n .»s " Kotl.nn ;,lin(u”, e*, iv- 

Quilon was nuned, in llw 'IVmiil work ‘ IVtatinoillnki Vnralunr (No, 27 o1 
the Chentamil Series), ’ Kollain alinhi .^»01-arn anlu” is the phrase there, 
which means the 501sl ye.'O* .a] ter Quilnn was ruincil, aiul it is nuMitio/ied a-, 
corresponding to thf* Saka year 1210. 

One version of the IVfalahar Hindu account called Kcralolppatti ( - origin 
of Kenda) printed in I08tl M.E. incntiuns on p. the digp/mg of a rira, 
i.e., a tank (in Quilon) by the kings of Kerala and “ the Quilon nierchanl " 
in 1 M.E. (824-5 A.D.). This was probably the deepening of the Qnii<M) 
harbour by the Persian merchant Sabr-Iso of (he copper-plate, in that yeai. 
In later iascriptions and other records Quilon is designated “ KurakktMii - 
Quilon”, to distinguish it Irom other ancient Quilons in Kerala. The nain«‘ 
means Quilon having ‘ Kural-keni tank with a Intral a 
i.e., a ship-channel h*a<ling into the keni ( tank), viz., the' deepened part 
of the harbour. 

3. E.g. (1) Thomas Knay ( — the rich man Thomas, in Syriac) who 
founded in Cranganorc the city called in Tamil Mak«')1ai, in about 700 A.D. 
Makotai may U‘ the 'I'amilisod form of SyriLic Mahn?n, meaning a city, and 
there were in Iraq two or three anedent eilies called Mahoza or Mahuzn. 
(2) “Iravi Korttan of the City of Makotaiyar of the (Che ra) king, or 
of the people of Makotai), who in 1320 A.D. was granted by the king the 
status and title of Manigramam, i.e. the chief of the merchant guild called 
Manigramam, correctly Vanik-gramam in Sanskrit, meaning the village or 
coiporation of merchants. (.3) In about 400 A.D. a Creek scholar c*anie and 
lived in Cranganore for six years, studying its soil, climate, etc., and learned 
its language, Tamil. See this Journal for April 1950, pp. 5-G. 



CHRISTIAN AND NON-CinUSTlAN CROSSE:^ 


lU 

at liiol they bcj^aii lo liavi' eoiiiniuiuealiuii with tlu' Porluguobe\ 
wlicn presently they came to India. And thi: Cluirch which exists 
today ” (about KiOO A.D.) “ in tlu^ loriress is the same which the 
Christians had anciently ” (from tli(‘ yt‘ai* 50 oi* 52, &c., A.D, as some 
i^ay, in which St. Thomas is said lo havi' built it, and erected a 
cross there). Wherefore, they have much alTection and devotion 
for it, and also lo a cross which is in (he sanu' City, which they 
call the Cross of the Chrisliaiis, having foi tradition that Saint 
Thomas placed it there and made many miracles, not only for the 
faithful, but also for the inlidels. Clod wishing the sign of his holy 
eross to be honoured and venerated by all. The cross is placed in 
th(' middle of a chapel, open on one side, and entirely shut off 
with a grating : and it givi's so much devotion to all who with 
Irue faith prostrale llit'mselvrs brfure i(, that then* is no fierson 
who feeds no! in ils pn\senc(' newncs:; of spirit and compunction of 
hearl. ’On arriving in the mornin;;, and after having licen laken 
in procession to the Church, where he prayed tn Ihe most blessed 
Saerament, the Archbishop (Dom Kn^y Alcixo de MeiH;V.es) “ wiMii 
lo this Cross to say Mass. 'I'his Cross has somi'limes l>i‘en raist'd 
m Ihe air, so higli (hal it almost ili.sapjif'ariMl | Folio 5)5 v, col l| 
from Ihe eyes of llie beholders; and so full of sph'ndonr (hat it 
blinded (he eyes of thosi' who looked on it. The (lentios havf* >o 
much veneration for it that tliey make to it many vows and 
olferings in their illness or needs, or when they have lost things 
which they value ; and they send oil and wax to light it up, and 
(hey say presently that they obtain favours and find what they 
have lost ; and, not long before the Archbishop arrived there, the 
t>ld king of Cranganore, having h)sl something which he much 
liked, sent oil to the cross, and found it presently. Which lie attri- 
buted to tlu' Cross of the (Tiristians. And, though many (Ienti(e> 
receive daily remedy in their wants, in this divine sign, they do 
nut lay hold of its chief fruit, which is their salvation.” — Jornada, 
fol. 53 r-v. 

It is likely that this “ St. Thomas Cross ” was an original Persian 
or Iraqian Cross (with or without in.seriplion ?) like the original 
Persian cross on St. Thomas Mount, and not one of the numerous 
copi<\s of it made and set up in Malabar in or after 1551, in which 
it was solemnly set up in (ho Mount Church under the notion that 
It was the ero.ss which St. Thomas had erected, and embraced at 
the point of death. 

Gouvea informs us (ibid, fol. (iO v., col. 1) that “ all (he ancient 
churches ” (of Malabar were) “ full, all of them, of Crosses after 
the manner of the cross of the Miracle of Saint Thomas, which 
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they call Saint Thomas’ Cross - ‘'And lor this Cioss it r. 

to be noted that all those which are iouud in (the cliimcels of 1) 
the Churches of St. Thomas, ancit'nt oiu^s, or carved on sioiu\., 
or in the very ancient buildings themselves” (the naves, or out- 
houses ?) “ of Lh(-* saiiu' Churches, are ol this shape and made in 
this form, of the one (hat sweats ” (lul. 7!) r, col. 1) , since 1557 A.D. 
in the St. Thomas Mount Church. 

And St. Thomas, unlike any other Aptjslle, e)r Christian of thi‘ 
first centuries, is said to have set up seven crosses in or outside 
seven of the IVz churches built by him in Malabar, the half-church 
being the erossless cnie at Thi r u va a ^ ^ ^ 

But according to the Encj/. Brit., s.r. (^naTKH^.^tuT dirtiest Kimwn 
Christian symbol is the chalice, the saeranu idal wiiu' cup sanctioned 
by Jesus. 

4. There it., tiowever, no docunieiitai v, t)V .n cliaeological evifirju.*e [)i loi 
to the 13th century for St. Thomas’ sojourn and inarlyjdoni in Soulh India. 
In 1293 A.D. there was a tomb in Mylap.ire. Madra.s, which Muslims claimed 
as that of a Sai'acen ‘ avarian ’ (— holy man; from Arabic /irturl/i// Tamil 
suflix foi) come from Nubia (in or after the 7th ce?itui y A.U., ol llu* Pi’oplicl 
Muhammad), while the Mylapore Chrislians i lalmed it al the same lime a‘> 
St. Thomas’, addin^^j (unite conircinj to all ulhor exlanl >St. Ihomas documenh- 
from the Syriac Arts of 200-220 A.D. dowiiw'aids) that he wa.s killed (nfj| 
deliberately as a martyr ].)ut) accidentally by a Govi ( Pariah) lov/le.* wiih 
an arrow aimed by mi.stake, as Marco Polo Ic'lls us in his TiY//;('ts. V<»l. 11. 
Bk. Ill, Ch. 18. His. Ch. 17 adds fbat the Govis of Ihuse days (1293) admillcd 
that it was one of (heir ancestors that had killed (he holy man buried inside 
the tomb. 

Moreover, when in l;i23 the Portu^^uese opened \\T,m outside Ihe bilck 
and-granite-slab-tomb. partly outside and partly inside a Church, tivyy h>un(i 
it (|uile intact, about 0 feet below ground, and took out from its outer and 
inner portions what remain(?d (alter .several centuries oi d(’eay) ol lh< 
.skull, ribs, body-bones, thighbone”, etc., of the holy man. These could wo/ 
he St. Thomas’, as his entire skull and other hones famous in the VVcsi from 
at least 232-3 A.D. were preserved and exhibited at Ortona in Itrly in and 
before that very year l.')23. and are now wanted hack by Malabar, ignorin;*; 
or repudiating the bones of t.')23 kept in Mylapore, and not sent or taken 
to OiTona at all. The same person could not die in two entirely dilTciciil. 
circumstances, or have two .skulls and other bones. 

In addition to the above repudiation now (and also since some Innc 
idler 1601 A.D.) of the Mylapore bones, there was, since about 1520, a coni- 
pletc volte face Ijy which both Mylapot^^ and Malabar repudiated the age- 
long (from al least 1293 to ra. 1520) accoimt of St. Thomas’ (really the Muslim 
avarian’s) accidental death (not as a martyr) at the hands of a Govi, and 
.substituted the ai'count (d deliberate murder as a martyr. The latc.st of the 
diverse forms of this account, since 16th ermtury, aflirms th.-it St. Thoma.s 
was killed by an Emihan Brahmin priest with a lance or spear. The only 
document anterior to the 161h century which brings in a priest in utter dis- 
regard of the soldiers,<o4king of non-Indian documents of A.D. 200 down- 
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111. King Palliv an Avar's G Crosses, Travancore, :U7 A.l). 

AlmosL all versions of the Hindu aceouni of ancient Malal)ar 
called Keraldlpatli mention that a Chcra kin;^ of Crani’anoiH' 
whose designation l^alli-vanavar ( he who resided iti, or ruled 
over, a Palli, a non~Hindii place of worship) is variously givi'ii as 
Pajh-vanar, Paj;li-manar, Vana Peruinal, Bana Pennnal, Ikina 
Varman, etc., and whose proper name seems to have been Ni'elaii 
( -Siva), created a sensation among the Kerala Brahmins by bis 
conversion to Buddhism. See Logan’s Mcdabar Manual. M(daihn' 
Gazetteer, and other authorities foi* the .above details, and lor the 
division of his kingdom among his under-kings, his retirement to 
another place in Travancore or to Arabia, and his Ixing claimed 
by Muslims and Christians (but not by the Jews) as a c onvci I to 
their religion. 

'rhr^e Cochin copies of Keralolpatii and other docimu'nts oa 
palni-leaf describe his (subsequent) conversion (to Christianity) 
l)y one or two missionaides come U) Cranganore from Baghdad, and 
record the date of their coming, in the chronogram “ rcfururum 
deimrdjifant ”, which means that in the Malabar Brahmins’ opinion 
“ the Kingdom ot God ” preached by them is really Iht' horril)le 
h(dl called ” rauravani ' in Sanskrit, and also that the kingV^ land 
has !)een converted into hell ol the worst type by his conversion 
(to Buddhism and then tr) Christianity) in 1317 A.l)., on Thursday. 
Mill February, the date denoted by the chronogram.*^ At lea.d. 

I wo other ehronograjns seem to appertain to this king, vi/. : — 

svarcb, .1)1(1 of the (lovi and arrow of llie SoiM)) Indian account current af 
down to is tlic Pnasiu Thoinm* of about 500 AD. 'the content-, ot 

tlii.s Latin work could have been made kiiown in Malabar and Mylaj.'orc 
by the Portuguese in the lUlh century, in which the above /’uhc If’cc li'uk 
place. 

Why was part of the tcunb (.>f 152ii left outside tiie wall of the lIuucIi .* 
Probably to .satisfy the rival inusliin claimants? And it was (lie portion 
containing the head that was left to th(' Muslims. For digging from otifsidc 
the excavators of 1,52;] A.D. found the .skull bones fir.sl. 

5. Deva in Sanskrit means god, (»r king. It was “ lh(‘ Kingdom i;! (rod 
that Je.sus and hi.s followers preached as we see from the Bihli' ;md lalei 
doeumenls. 

6. Chronograms about this king seem l(» have been current in ItiOl, lor 
Archbishop Roz of Cranganore recorded in that y('ar th;il a Cheraiuan 
Perumal (—a Chera king in general) “died on 1st MaJ'eh, 1258 years bi’loie, 
i.c. in 346 A.D. A.ssuniing this Perumal to have been the king who granted 
Thomas Kniiy, the founder of Makotai (sec footnote ;>) the jarnous C()ppcr- 
plate charter lost or missing since 1544, the year 345 just before his death 
has been (after 1604) assigned to that document. But Makotai is not found 
nientio’ cd before the 7th- 8th century in Tamil w'nks. 
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1. Ccrantan dcxsant pmija — the Clicra kiiij.; arrived in the 
land (that fell to Iiini at the partition of hit; kin^^duin, and not in 
McL-ea), the year being 343 A.D. 

2, BliuvibhtKja — the partition of tlie .land, ihe year being 
343 A.D. itself. 

Now which is tliis land to which that convert was exiled, or 
letired ? It was probably Neelan-peroor ( -- the great village of 
Neelaii) south of Cranganore, from which he could exile himself 
to the former in a boal. The lempk' outside the walls of which 
Pallivanavar s grave is located is called Perinjenattu Palli, wliu'h 
jiu'ans the vihara of Peruai-Jina, the Great Jina, i.e., Maha Buddha. 
Tile Buddha too is called Jina. Besifit's, a plot of land vc'iy close 
to that lemple and llu' gravi' is called 'riruvanchikkalam, which is 
also the famous name of the capital of Pallivanavar and other 
C.*hera kings in Cranganore. The lax on that piece of lanrf north o( 
the grave is paid to Ihe above original capitaPs tem[)le. 

i!\nd some ID years before 11)28 ((‘cl 1888) there was dug up 
at Nilan-pcrur a bronze statuette wilJf a Greek cross cmhossCfl on 
its chest, from the earth under the floor of a building believed by 
the Hindus to have been built over the? lonib of a Crangaru)re king, 
a Chera, known among them as Palh-vana-peruma!, i.e., the Chera 
King who resided in, or ruled over a Pajli — a Buddh^t vihara, ^or 
a Christian church. Photos of this statuette were, in '4 after 192(S, 
published by the present writer in India and Europe (Warsaw). 

On digging deeper the wtn'kmen (Christians engaged by the 
Hindus) struck upon a cross sculptured on a granite slab, and they 
refused to dig further or lift the slab under which they thought 
Pallivanavar was resting, perhaps in a silling posture. No .study 
of llu! cro.ss on Ihe slab, and the things underneath has yet been 
made. See this Journal for April 1948, pp. 27-44. 

Besides the above two crosses, one on the* statuette, and another 
on the granite slab covering the grave, there were four other crosses 
in the .same locality, and a.ssociated with the .same Buddhisl- 
Christian Pallivanavai'. One was at the top of the staff in the riglit 
hand of the above .statuette. It was broken off in the process ol 
the hurried excavation at night for valuables supposed to be in 
the grave. The fourth cross was on the chest of a fairly big graniti? 
stauie of Pallivanavar .set up outside the building covering the 
grave. That statue was plucked up years ago and thrown into a 
tank there. A granite cross wa.s found also fixed to the slab in the 
grave, during the excavation of ca. 1888. The original building 
over the grave was cross-like in plan, and three-storeyed (symbolis- 
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ing the Triune God?). When it was in ruins the present small 
building replaced it some decades ago. Tlie above granite cross was 
about a foot tall. 

The years 1117 and 3411 A.D. yielded by the above llireo chrono- 
grams in the Hindu documents are sulyseciuenl to IIk' (‘onversI<ai 
of Constantine in Oetobei- 313, and his edict of toleration in 313 ; 
and 343 is posterior also to the “ Invention of the Cross ” in 32(» by 
Constantine’s mother Helena. In 31.5 Papa the first Calholicos of 
Seloucia, very near Baghdad, held a Synod, and wo may suppose 
that the missionaries of 317 were sent opportunely to the Buddhist 
Pallivnnavar, liated by the Cranganore Bralimins, and Iherefon^ 
ready to al)dlcal(\ (See picture' on p. 133). 

IV. A Taxila Cross 

A sn^all efjiial-limbed cross of stone with a hole at the end ('l 
one of its limbs ‘‘ was Uu'nerl up by the plough in a field in th.e 
borders of the niKdent city of Sarkap in Taxila in the yeai* 193r), and 
given to Mrs. Cuthbert King by the Zamindar who found it. Th(' 
material of the cross is dark stone of the same geological nature as 
lliat used for small trinket boxes believed to date from tlu' 1st to 
3rd Century A.D. and now in Taxila Museum. The cross was found 
with a hole bored in it, which is most unusual”, as an article on 
thf* cross published in North India says. 

The hole indicates that the .small cross was meant to be hung 
from tlu' neck as a saci'ed object. It may, therefore, be rogai-iled 
as a Christian cross, and as.signed to Constantmi^s ^300-337 A.D.) 
fourth century, or a latei- one. The Ta x i 1 a -S a r k ap^^gto n^wlio i-e , as 
liistorians agree, St. Thomas preached and converted King Gudna- 
phar of India, vi'/., the Parthian Gudaphar ( Gondophares, A.D. 19 
to about 60) was likely to have had Christians in later centuries also. 
In about 196 Bardaisan the Syrian notices Christians among tho 
Kai.shanaye, i.e., the Kushans, and some or many of these Christians 
may have been among Kani.shka’s N.W. Indian Kuslians. In aboiH 
360 the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles says that India ( N.W. 
fndia, and iiot^tlie whole of modern In<lia-Pakistan and Burma) and 
all its own ries (in N.W, India) received the Apostle’s hand of 
priesthood from Si. Thomas (some countries c^h^cthi fi*om him in 
the first century, and the re.st ImVirecthj in the^2nd-3rd ceniur'es 
after his death.) It is probable ihen't'ore that in the days (nr. 360) 
of the author there were Christ iaus in N.W. India. In the 5th 
century (420 to 497) there were bishoprics in Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, and N.W. India close to them was not unlikely to have 
had Christians and even bishoprics. And in about 500 A.D. Cosma‘’. 
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found multitudes of Christians among the Huns of N.W. India and 
“ the rest of the Indians.’^ See § VII infra. 

V, Another Taxila Cross, 3rd Century B.C. 

The Examiner, a Catholic weekly of Bombay, published in May 
1946, the following details : “ Only twenty-four miles from Rawal- 

pindi, are the ruins of Taxila, where according to tradition (record- 
ed in the Syriac Acts of Thomas, 200-20 A.D.), “the Apostle 
St. Thomas visited Ihe Court of King Slondopharcs, who reigned 
from 20 to 60 A. D. " " '•*' " On Sunday, 28th April, the Foundation 

Stone for a new and large Holy Family Hospital was laid there. 
Some years ago, the local Commissioner, Mr. Cuthbert King, and his 
wife ” (referred to in § IV ante) “ produced a beautiful drama in 
the ruins of Taxila, based on these legends.’' 

“ Recently at a Red Cross meeting, Major-General Sir Gordon 
Jolly, Chief Commissioner of the Joint War Association, staled thet 
the Geneva Red Cross with its white background was in exislenei' in 
India more than ?()00 years ago, and continued : 

“ Among my treasured possessions has been a piece of earnelian, 
(a half-iru'h square), ornamented with a Rod Cross on a wlnt(' 
ground. This was dug up at Taxila in the Punjab and archaeological 
evidence shows that it was fashioned there in the 3rd century 
more than 2,000 years before the founders of Ihe Geneva Conven- 
tion adopted this device as their emblem, fn view of its historical 
interest to the members of the R('d Cross movement in India, 1 a n 
e.iviu'* il to Ihe Indian Red Cross Society.” 

VI. Other Pre-Christtan Crosses 

A ci’oss apj)eared in the earliest remains of civilization, 

for instance on the Mohenjodaro Seals (in Sind) of the fourih 
millennium B.C. See Seals No. 108, 528 b, Plate CXIV, Vol. III. 
MoJtonjodaro find the Indus Civdization , by Sir John Marsliall and 
AllaiVs Coins of Ancient India, Briti.sl^ Museum, 1936, Plate XXXV. 
wIhmc' the same* designs appear on the cast coins of the third and 
sf'cnnd century B.C.” 

A cross appears on punch-marked Indian coins also. Foi' 
example an equal-limbed cross sign is found among those on Nandi- 
vardhana's punch-marked coins, on the plate illustrating Sj'i U. B 
Kosambi aj iicle, “ Chronological Order of Punch-Marked Coins 
ftom the earlier Taxila hoard, JBBRAS, Vol. 24-25, 1948-49. Tlu* 
limbs of the cross are broad, like those of the Taxila cros< of Sec- 
tioii IV. and at its centre is a circle with a dot at the centre. 
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Four smaller circles with horns touch the four sides of the central 
circle. This may represent Ihe Sun-god, while the horned circles 
may each stand for another god (Mercury ?), or the Bull of Siva. 
These are ancient symbols found on other punch-marked coins in 
the same Taxila hoard, along with a | cross. 

VII. Bania Bkiu Cavk Cross in C.P., Gtu-IOth Century 

“ In Bania Beri Cave ” (within 5 miles from Pachmarhi, a proto- 
neo-lithic site with rock-paintings, in the Mahadeo Hills in the 
Central Provinces, and south of the Vindhyas and upper Narbada) 

“ is depicted a large (h’oss around which is a group of men, most 
of lliem holding in their hands what may he a raised umbrella 
(Plate XI). It looks lik(? a * Chuss worship ’ .scene. The cross re- 
pn:.sciited here may Ih.‘ a pnmili\'c or conventionalized form of 
svastika., a sacred symbol in India (as also in several olhcr couri- 
Iries) from the earliest times. Below the ‘Cross-worship’ scene 

are three animals, probably cows The wavy line below these 

animals may probably repre.sent a .stream, on the other .side 
(lK>ttom) of whiej) is a long row of small animals, probably goals. 
In llic same cave is painted another (to.ss (Plate XII A), composed 
of sniall triangles, NN'hich have a look of having been made out of 
stencil (?).” 

The above is Sri B. B. Lai's description of Ihe Cave-painting, 
on pp. 47-S, of Archacolofjij in Indhty publi.shcd by the Government 
of India in 1950, On page 49 of ibid., the age of the painting is 
given as “the period between the sixth and tenth centuries” A.D. 
From Plato XI in that book it is seen that the cross is at, least as 
fall as any ni the men dancing around it. It is an equal limbed 
cross technically known as the Greek cross, though in the painting 
the: vertical portion appears .shorter through perspective representa- 
tion. The limbs are at least as wide as any of the dancers’ chest, 
rhere is no sign of its being a Svastika; it appears to be a regular 
Christian cross of the earliest type, the Greek cross, like that on 
ll»p Pallivanavar statiu'ttc of about 330 A.D., or the Mount Cross, 
both dealt with in previous sections. 

It may be added that in the sixth century Cosmas Indikoplcustes 
(rn. 525) found Christians and a Persian bishop in Kalliana 
( Kalyan, near Bombay), and “so likewise (multitudes of 
Christians, as he says) among the Bactrians and Huns and Persians, 
and the rest of the Indians ”, that is, the Indians in the parts of 
India other than Male ( -Malabar), and Kalyan, and the White 
Hun territories of W. and N.W. India, in all of which three regions 
he found multitudes of Christians, as well as the Indians in Myla- 
J. 6 
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pore and other places on the east coast of India, of whom he says 
he had no information. 

And between 628 and 64U A.D. a Metropolitan was appointed 
m India. “The Christiami of India proper increased in number lo 
such an extent that a special Metropolitan sec with some six to 
twelve suffragan bishops had to be created for them. This was 
done, according to Ibn-at-Tayib ” (the Nestorian canonist, who died 
in 1043) “by the Patriarch Isho-Yahb 11 (628-43). " 

in rank the Metropolitan of India took precedence of that of China, 
and the Metropolitan of China of that of Samarkand.” See 
Mingana’s Early Spread of Christianity in India, Manchester, 1926, 
p. 64. The vsoat of Ihis Metropolitan of about 635 A.O. is no( found 
mentioned. It was perhaps in ihe Hun region im'ntioncd as a 
Christian area a century before by Cosmas, and the actual locality 
might have been CSIandispur. For “ CJandispiir (modern Shahabad 
m the Panjab, which tradition associates with Si. Thomas and 
where, later, there was a famous medical school” (according to 
Barthold, Zur Gesrbichte, p. 27) “ is referred to 1>y Elias nietn* 
politan of Damascus as the' seat of a nudropolitan in A.D. 893, and 

is also included in the list given by Amr, A.D. 1349.” Sec 

Yule, Cotha/y, 111, pv). 22 ff. St. Isidt'ie (d. 1536) ol Seville. Spain, 
a contemporary of this first Metropolitan of India (c«. 635) say ^ 
that Saint “Thomas preached to the Parthians and the Medcs op 
to the furthest eastern parts (ad extreniarn orientalem playo/w.), 
and there preached the Gospel and suffered martyrdom. Indeed 
being pierced with a lance, he died at Calamina, a towm of India, 
and was honourably buried there on the 12th before the Kalords 
of January” (December 21). According to his own Eiijmoloyiarutr 
Liber, Parthia extended “from the Tigris to tlu' Indus.” That 
“ town of India ” could not be in S.E. India ; and fairly resembling 
Calamina in sound, there are the ancient Kalawan, and Kala-ka- 
Serai, both in Taxiia in the Panjab, where historians now unani- 
mously locate king Gudnaphar of the Acts of Thojnas (200-220 
A.D.) as the Scytho-Parthian Gudaphar (Gondophares) . Tlu' 
Acts leads us lo infer that the capital of King Mazdai (a regular 
Old-Persian name, and not South Indian) , whose soldiers killed 
St. Thomas, was very close to Gudaphar’s eity, the distanced betwi'cn 
them being only about a day\s journey by bullock cart.’^ 

7. No kings .vith Parthian or Olcl-Per.sian names arc known, or likely 
to have been ruling, in Malabar or Mylapore, and no South Indian place- 
name resembling Calamina has yet been discovered. Besides, a tomb of a 
Muslin- Saracen come from Nubia, or of St. Thomas of Palestine, or one 
claimed (as in 1293) by both Muslims and Christians is not known to have 
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VIII. Buddhist Cave Crosses in Burma. 12S7 A.D. 

Though not so ancient as the non-Christian and Christian 
crosses of the 4th millennium B.C. to 6th-10th century A.D. 
discussed in the previous sections, the 8 crosses of Greek 
(four) and Latin types (four) painted on a wall of the Buddhis! 
cave attributed in tradition to King Kyanzitha of Burma (A.D. 
1084-1112) may be dealt with here. 

The ReiDort for 1922 of Mr. Charles Duroiselle, the Superinten- 
dent of Archaeology, Eastern Circle, gives us the following parti- 
(Milars about the paintings in that cave close to Pagan, in Burma : — 

Some of the interior walls of the cave are ornamented with 
a variety of well-executed frescoes, which are on the whole very 
well i)roserved. All do not represent Mongol personages, but those 
that do 'vere probably painted during the occupation of the city, 
and their fall’' (sic, for date?) “therefore may be put down as 
1287. * 

‘‘ 25. Not far from the figures of the Mongol officer and 
‘(jldier, " " arc found pictures of crosses, unmistakably 

Chi'istian crosses ; as has been said above, the Kyanzitha cave is a 
I'hiddhist monumeni, hence the interest of the Christian symbol 
on the walls, at the Burmese capital, in the closing years of the 
Kith century.”" * (The crosvses) — “They are yellowish, the 
fibres and the knots in the wood ” (of the crosses) “ are very 
realistic, leaving no possible doubt as to the materials intended to 
})(' represented. " Our fresco represents both kinds” (the 
(Ircek and Latin crosses) , “ and four of each, the Latin crosses 
l)(Mng somewhat bigger than the others. Those crosses are, as far 
as is known, the earliest Icstimony, if not of established Christianity, 
\vhi(‘h I doubt, at least of the presence of Christians in the Buddhist 
n\etropoli‘‘\” "“That among the immediate entourage of these 
Te.rlar Emperors (of 12th and 12th centuries), among their troops 
and officers, Ihei-e was a large number (^f Christians cannot be 
dotibled * historical records, as a matter of fact, show this to have 
been the eas('. " The conditions during the reign of Kublai 

Khan (1280-1294) whose Iroops look Pagan in 1287, were in no 


f'Xisteil in Myinpore in .niw of tho firs! 12 contnrios before Marco Polo (1293). 
A pilgrim Thootlori* visited in Mumt 590 A.D. the tomb of St. Tliqmas at the 
place (called Calami n:i by St. Isidore about 40 years later) “in India where 
fust res-tod “ (ns dislinci from Kdcssa which too he visited, and where 
St. Thomas’ bones were then resting for the second time), and described it 
(then devoid of bones, yet held sacred) to St Gregory of Toiir/s in France. 
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way different. He himself had a Christian bodyguard of 

1000 warriors, and Christians were to be found among his troops 
and no doubt among his officers. * * * and Morco Polo is quite 
explicit as to the existence of Nestorians in Yunnan in the lilth 
Century.” 



Sketch of bronze statuette of Pallivanavar, 
Cera King, .117 A.D., who became a 
“Bauddha” (see pp. 115-U7) 





NAN.— Nandi vnrdhana’s cro.s.^'. (p 
'PAX. T.nxila cross (p. 117) 
l*A]i. Pallivanavar’s cro.ss (p. 
'I'HO.- St. Thomas Ml. cross (i^ 
UAN. ■ Rania Rcri cave cros.s (i* 
fCYA. Kyanzitha cave crosse.s (p 
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from Hindu Documents 

BY 

T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T. , 

Triwawd i ii in W . ■■■ 

I 

The dates 52 and 72 A.D. for the coming of St. Thomas to 
South India and his martyrdom there (as traditioh^which, it may 
oe remraked, is not found recorded definitely in any document 
prior to The Book of the Bee by Bishop Mar Solomon, Metropolitan 
Df Basrah, says, circa 1222,) have been accepted by many authors 
since the 19th century as the most reliable or probable among 

(a) 50, 51, 52, 52-53, 67, 78, and 84 for his coming, and 

(b) 58, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, 75, 78, 90, and perhaps 93 also for 
his death, rejecting even 68 A.D. given in the Latin in- 
scription on the Gospel side of the Mylapore tomb Madras (South 
India). All these are evidently dates arbitrarily assigned to the 
:wo events by Christian calculators according to their own reason- 
ng, since the 18th century. 


II 

But in three purely Hindu documents of Cochin in Malabar 
(South India) there was discovered by a Hindu gentleman — ^Mr. V. 
EC. R. Menon, M.A., M.Sc. (Lond.) — the chronogram rauravavi 
ievardjyam, it being the kali day of the coming of Christians 
:o Cranganore (ancient Muziris of the Periplus, Pliny, Tabula 
Peutingeriana, Ptolemy, and other writers), and their converting 
the Chera king of that city of Malabar to Christianity. Rauravam 
ievardjyam ^^meaning the Kingdom of God — (preached by the mis- 
sionaries come from Baghdad) — is rauravam, the horrible hell of 
the Hindus) is found in one of the above documents, among about 
1 dozen chronograms relating to ancient Malabar events, and 
ienotes Thursday, 30th Kumhham of the Kali year 3418, or 
14th February 317 A.D. 

The third of the above pahn-leaf documents says, in substance, 
that in the days of the 7th Perumal (=the Chera King of Cran- 
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ganore) one or two Bauddhas {= non-Hindus) came from Baghdad 
in a foreign land, landed at Mahodevar (=:Makolai of Tamil) , pro- 
coded to Cranganore (the capital), and made known to him their 
Sdstra (= doctrine), and that' the king being converted, ^insisted 
that all should adopt this Sdsira. 

The language of the narrative from which the above passage 
has been taken is not Tamil of 317 A.D., but Malayalam of about 
1700, or 1600. It,appears^ therefore, that the narrative is a modern 
record of events^ouhd in long-standing Hindu tradition. This is 
evidenced also by the name Mahodevar, and the words ‘Bauddhas’, 
‘Sdstra’, and ‘Veda’. These are used not in their ancient senses in 
Sanskrit, but in the general Malayalam senses respectively of des- 
picable non-Hindus (Buddhists, Jews, Cliristians, Muslims, etc.), 
any non-Vcdic doctrine, and religion. ‘Veda’ seems to have been 
given the sense of ‘religion’, especially Christianity (‘Satya“Vcdam’, 
~ true religion, in Tamil) by the Madura Missionary Robert de 
Nobili (1605-56) , and it gained currency in Malabar Christian writ- 
ing.s also. Presumably, De Nobili found some fancied resemblance 
between San.skrit ‘ vedn and Greek horlos (--‘The Way’, Christi- 
anity), or Latin ‘ fidcs ’ (• : ‘faith’, Christianity) ! 

The Aiab city of Eaghdacl, we know, was built only in 763 
near Scleucia-Ctesiplion, on a very ancient site of the same name, 
and Bar-IIeln’aeus (1246-1286) says that Elias, the Greek Patriarch 
of Antioch. re-establLshed at Baghdad, in 910, the ancient residence 
of the Orthoilox Calholicos, wliieh had been unoccupied since the 
Ncstorian .schism (A.D. 432). — (Chrovicon Eedes., ed. Lamy, II. 
236) . Marco Polo (1293) says that the Bishop of the Isle of Males 
and the Isle of Females is subject to the Archbishop of Socotra, 
who is under the great Archbishop of Baudas (Baghdad). But 
Baghdad in the above extract from Malayalam may mean Seleucia, 
or the Semitic region in general. 

And as for Mahodevar, it was founded in the 7th-8th century, 
there b ejng no reference to it earlier, although Malabar Christian 
traditionwSJf^p. Roz't(1604) a.ssig’iSits foundation to 345, i.e., some 
months before the 1st of March, 346. See IV infra. Much later 
dates also arc given by others (e.g., Do Couto, 811 A.D.; De Barros. 
886; a chronogram, 745 A.D.). 


Ill 

It may be recalled liere that long before the discovery of the 
above documents in 1940, there was mention of a Chera King’s con- 
version to ‘ Mai’gga ’, in published Hindu records called Kernlol- 
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pattis (= origin of Malabar); and Margga ‘Way’) was held 
to be Buddhism, Chi’istianily (— ; ‘The Way’, hodos of the Gospels) , 
and Islam respectively by the Hindus, Christians, and Muslims of 

before 1928 there was dug up at Nilan- 
perur in Central Travancore, a bronze slatuetle wUh a cross on 
its chest, from the earth under the floor of a building believed by 
the Hindus to have been built over the tomb of a Cranganoic 
(Chera) king known among them as ‘ Palli-vana-Perumal ’, i.e., 
‘ the Chera king who (had left his capital, and) resided (after con- 
version) in a Palli’, a house of devotion (belonging to any non- 
Hindxi religious community in Malabar). Photos of this statuette 
were, in or after 1928, published in Travancoi'e, and in Europe by 
the present writer in llio Kerala Society Papers (1930) , in his Malabar 
Chrisiiaris (1929), and in the Bidletin of the International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences, Warsaw, Poland (1933). It is not 
unreasonable to believe that this cross-wearing king is the same as 
the one converted to the ‘Baghdad Bauddhas’ ‘rauravam’ (Chris- 
tianity, orthodox or Arian ?) in A.D. 317. For Hindu documents 
know only the tradition about a single Hindu king who was con- 
verted to ‘ Margga ’, or ‘ Veda ’. 

IV 

At least two other Hindu chronograms seem to appertain to 
this king. viz. — 

(a) ‘ Chcramnn detain prdpa’ (— the Chera king arrived in 
the land, or at the place — presumably, the place whei’o the above 
statuette was unearthed) . This indicates 25th Tliulam of Kali 3444 
" A.D. 343. 

(b) ‘Bhuvibhaga’ (—the partition of the land — pi’csum- 
ably for giving the portion where the .statuette was found, to the 
king). This indicates Kali 3444 as before. 

Chronograms about this king seem to have been current in 
1604 A.D., for Archbishop Roz of Cranganore recorded in that 
year that a Pcrumal (— Chera king) of Cranganore “died on 
1st March, 12’58 years before ”, i.e., in 346 A.D. Was it the above 
cross-wearing king ? Probably it was. i d u ■' v, ■ 

V 

The date 317 comes after the following events in the near 
west : — 

(1) A.D. 312 (October) ; Conversion of Constantine (SOB- 
SOT) on seeing “ the trophy of a cross of light in the heavens, above 


Malabar. 

And some forty years 
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the sun, and bearing the inscription, Conquer by this : touto 
nika ” (Greek) . 

(2) A.D. 313 : Edict of Toleration by the same Emperor. 

(3) C. A.D. 313 : Arius’ heretical propaganda began. 

(4) A.D. 315: Synod of Papa, first Catholicos of Seleucia — 
Clesiphon (280-328), very near the Baghdad of the extract in 
II ante. 

We may suppose that a Bishop from Ci'anganore (if there were 
one there at that time) altended this Synod and informed Papa of 
the condition of Christians in Malabar, and of the convereions of 
Malabar Hindus to Buddhism. So the Catholicos, with his new- 
gained dignity and zeal, secured, we may assume, a letter from 
Constantine the Arian to the King of Malabar, and in 317^ sent to 
him ‘ one or two Eauddhas ’, with that lettei*. They came, they 
preached, and they converted him (? probably to Arianism) from, 
.say. Buddhism which perhaps he had already embraced. [Bishop 
‘John of Ears (or Persia ?) and Great India’ (325 A.D.) was not 
in Nicea from Cranganore. See XT infra.] 

VI 

Now, “ about A.D. 295-300, Dudi (David) bishop of Basrah— 
left his see and went to India, where he evangelised many people ”, 
says Dr. Mingana in his Early Spread of Christianity in India 
(1926), pp. 18 and 63 of reprint. Granting that ‘India’ hero was 
not one of the ancient pseudo-Indias (See XIII, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
etc.) West of Persia, could we imagine that Dudi was one of those 
preachers sent to Cranganore in 317 ? ‘ About 295-300 ’ is only a 
rough estimate by Dr. Mingana. Wo must wait for a definite date 
for Mar Dudi’s journey. 


nHI 

According to Assemani (Bibl. Or. I. 524) Awgin or Eugene 
(died April 363) came from the Nitrean desert in Egypt with 
seventy disciples to Nisibis in Northern Mesopotamia, and founded 
near it, in Mount Izla, a monastery, where he gathered three 
hundred and fifty monks, and from this two missionaries are said 
to have seen sent to India according to the Syriac work The Preach- 
ing of the Apostles (Which we cannot consult here). Were they 
the two who came to Cranganore in 317 ? Probably not. The two 
disciples from the school of Av/gin came very probably to North 
West India, rather than to Arabia, or Ethiopa, or South India. 
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We know that a few years before, i.e., “ between 2G5 and 270 ”, 
Mar Anun5 the Manichaean missionary came to the Kushan country 
beyond the Hindukush, to the N. W. of India, i.e., “ beyond Marv 
into the former Kusan dominions and readied districts near Balkh, 
possibly even Balkh itself,” as Dr. W. B. Henning says in the 
Journal of the Greater India Society for July 1944 (XI, No. 2), 
pp. 85-90, and in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 1947 (Vol. XII, Pt. 1), p. 49. Did Mar Ammo, “Mani’s 
Apostle of the East ” as Dr. Henning stjdes him (in the above, 
p. 49), or his successor send to Cranganore the two missionaries 
of 317 A.D. ? Pi’obably not. 


IX 

Far^ south of Mar Ammo’s region, vh., in the Indus estuary 
and its neighbourhood called Scythia (— the land of the Indo- 
Scythians and Scytho-Parthians, ‘ Sakadvipa ’ of Hindu wi’iters) 
in the Periplus (60 A.D.), there seem to have been Manichaeans 
under Adda, a direct disciple of Mani, in c. 317, our dale from the 
rauravam chronogram. For Epiphanius of Judea, Bishop of Con- 
stantia in Cyprus (315-402) says in his Greek work against heresies, 
Adversus Haereses, 374-377 A.D. (Migne, P. Gr.-L., XLII, col. 47) 
that “ Adda w’ent to the further region ”, i.e., some region east of 
Persia, or of Manes’ own land Babylon. Again Acta Disputationes 
Archelai (Ch. 11) says, ‘ Adda partes sortitus cst Orieles ’, and 

further down, 'Addas vero Scythiae (partis voluit occupare.) 

— Ch. LIII) . The original of this Acta was in Syriac by Archelaus, 
Bishop of Cascara (Kaskar) in Mesopotamia, lying on the out- 
skirts of Seleucia. (See Medlycott’s India and the Apostls Thomas, 
1905, pp. 203-11). 

The ‘ further region ’, ' partes Orietes ’ and ‘ partis Scythiae ’ 
mentioned above indicate the Indus estuary and neighbourhood. 
And Orietes (‘ the East ’) in the Latin translation perhaps stands 
for the Dravidian (Brahui) country of the Oritae, or Orae imme- 
diately to the west of the river Hab now forming the frontier 
between India and Baluchistan. (See Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 380-81). The Orae are mentioned in the Periplus also. 
They are the Oritai of Nearchus, Horitae of Q. Curtius, Oroles of 
Pliny (77 A.D.), and Oreitans of Dionysios Periegeles. What 
the Syriac form of ‘ Orae ’ or ‘ Oritae ’ was in the Syriac original 
of Acta we do not know. Some years later Thcodoret (died 
457-8) converted ‘Scythia, of the Acta into ‘Syi'ia’, and ‘Adda’ 
into ‘Alda’, in his sentence, "Et Aidant quidem ad praedicandum 
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limit in Syriam.'’ Greek AA AA for A A A A iu uncials is, of course, 
an excusable error, (See Postscript 1 for Dr. Henning’s remarks.) 

X 

From the above ludo-Scytliian I’egion Adda could send Mani- 
chaeans to Cranganore in 317 A.D., and if they wei’e of Semitic 
stock they could be described wrongly as having come from Bagh- 
dad. We brought Manichaeans into the picture simply because 
thei’e is a theory (based on the name of Mdtiiikka-Vachakar who, 
is said to have re-converted some Christians of Quilon in Travan- 
coi’e to Hinduism — Saivism — by his sorcery) that Manikka-Vachu- 
kar was a Manichaean. And 315 A.D. is the date given in a Tra- 
vancore Christian MS. of about 1830 for that defection. (Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that the author of that MS. was visited 
by Dr. Buchanan, who drew also a picture of that scholar for his 
Christian Researches. Did that scholar get the date 315 from 
Dr. Buchanan ?) Dr. Henning, dealing with two Manichaean 
magical texts in the Bulletin, 1947, Vol XII, Part 1, quoted in VIII 
ante, characterises Manichaeism as wallowing in “ the slime of 
witchcraft and sorcery” (p. 39 of Bulletin). 

Instead of asserting that the abovenamed sorcerer from the 
Tamil country was not a Manichaean, we shall leave the problem 
to be solved after further research, observing that Adda’s Maiii- 
chaeans from the estuaiy of the Indus could easily come to the 
Tamil country on the Corornandal Coast through Central India 
and spread that religion there, imbibing at the same time Saivism 
and other religious culls found there, and that from the Tamil 
country Manichaeism masquerading at once as Christianity and 
Saivism could I’cach Quilon on the West Coast and cause the 
secession. The belter known Manikka-Vachakar of the Tamil 
country is certainly not of about 315 A.D., but of a much later age. 

It is possible that the man’s original designation was Manichoo 
— VasokaroJ^— Manichaean Sorcerer, versed in vasakriya, charms, 
incantations, etc.), and that later on it came to be assimilated to 
the wellknown title Manikka-Vasakar (.=;of ruby-like utterances). 

XI 

The two “ Baghdad Bauddhas ” could also be supposed to 
have come to Cranganore from one of the following quarters : — 

1. Antioch in Syria, under which was Seleucia — Ctesiphon, 
ecclesiastically, for some time. 

2, Edessa, whore Aphraales (275-345), a monk commonly 
called ‘ the Persian Sage,’ was Bishop. For Nisibis near it, see VII. 
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3. I'ars in 'N.W. Persia, with Kiwardashir as metropolis, N.W. 
of modem Bushire. Dr. Mingana (Early Spread. . .in India, p. 61) 
says “ that the Metropolitans of this city had much to do with the 
bishops of India proper, and probably all the bishops of India 
before about A.D. 330 were under the jurisdiction of the Metro- 
politan of Kiwardashir.” In our opinion Pars had under her only 
the Bishops along the Persian Coast up to the Indus valley as well 
as those of South Arabia, and sometimes of Ethiopia, both called 
India. It is possible, therefore that Mar John who signed himself 
as ‘ of Persia and Great India ’ was in 317 bishop of this Pars 
and “Arabia Magna.” 

. He must have .signed in Syriac (and not in Greek or Pahlavi), 
and the name must have been leaves, which in byriac denoted 
either Persia in general, or Pars in particular (ibid., p. 59). We 
lake Pares in the restricted sense, and believe that Jolm was 
of Pars’ and his Great India was Arabia i?'eiix, calied by the 
Greeks Arabia Magna extending to the jarthest ocean. Since 
Arabia was anciently (wrongly) called India by non-Greek aird 
non-Latin people, Mar John probably pul in ’ India ' Magna, Great 
India. See XIll. His jurisdiction may, or may not have extended 
to Ethiopia, which was also (wrongly) called ‘ India,’ “ The bishops 
of the country (of the Katars in Arabia) were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Metropolitan of Khvardashir,” says Mingana (p. 58 of 
ibid.) . 

On pp. 63 and 13 of ibid, he says that " Great India is used of 
Ethiopia and Arabia Felix combined, ’ by Iviichael the Great, the 
Syrian, Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch from 1166-99. This combi- 
nation is probable because (as we know from South Arabian and 
Ethiopian history) until A.D. 378 or so both Ethiopia and South 
Arabia were under the same king, ruling from Aksum. So Mar 
John may have been Bishop of this “ Great India ” and of Pars 
in 325, and not of India proper. 

XII 

Like those coming from Baghdad or Seloucia, those from 
Antioch, Edessa, and F’ars mentioned above in XI, must have 
come through the Persian Gulf. The question is chiefly whether 
the two ‘ Baghdad Bauddhas ’ came to Cranganore in 317 from 
Seleucia or from Ears. Personally we are inclined to vote for 
Seleucia, ignoring even the possibility of their having come fi’om 
Alexandria (in Egypt), where in 317 Alexander (d. 328) w'as 
bishop, with Athanasius ‘ contra nnmdum ' (300 — ^373) as his 
deacon. 
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Alexandria seems to have had no ecclesiastical relations with 
‘ India Oricntalis,’ ‘ India of the Brahmins,’ ‘ India in the confines 
of the world’ — i.e. India proper, the India of Bartholomew and 
Pantaenus being “ Citerior India arherent to Ethiopia,” as Rufinus 
(C. 368) describes it (H.E. 1, 9 : “ Aethiopia, eique adhaerens 
citerior India ”) , or as Socrates (5th cent.) translates it, “ India 
quae Aethiopiae confinis est — (his Greek word is ‘ Sunemmenen’) 
— to distinguish it from ‘ India of the Brahmins.’ Before Rufinus 
Eusebius had (c. 325) recorded that Pantaenus (A.D. 189-90) , 
according to tradition, went as far as the ‘Indians,’ which was a 
vague term used to denote Ethiopians, Arabians, etc., besides the 
Indians of India proper. It was Jerome (342 — 420) who, without 
citing any tradition, or document (see Mingana, op. cit., p. 17), 
and probably without having read Edesius the Phoenician’s oral 
account recorded by Rufinus his contemporary (in loc. cit, supra ) , 
who gave the wrong lead by interpreting the “ Indians " of the 
tradition noted down by Eusebius — (even he cites no Pantaenus 
document) — as the Brahmins, definitely, in his sentence: “ Pan- 

taenus missus est in Indiam, ut Chi'isUim apud Bracli- 

manas — praedicaret.” 


XIII 

Like most other Latins and non-Byzantine Greeks Jeroiiic 
very probably had the notion that Indians and India found even 
in non-Latin and non-Greek records meant the Brahmins and 
India proper in every instance ‘ Citerior India ’ is probably not 
Rufinus’ own term but a quotation of Edesius the Phoenician’s 
teiTO ; and there is evidence that the ancient Syrians, liebrev/s, 
and Persians, and the Byzantine Greeks had ‘ Indias ’ and ‘ Indians ’ 
west of Persia. (See this Journal, 1947, pp. 175-87.) 

A 

Bevan says : “ Spiegel has clearly shown by sufficient refer- 
ences that, at least in Sassanian times and doubtless earlier,” (than 
226 A.D.) “ there prevailed an idea of an India in the west as well 
as an India in the east ” at the extreme ends of the Iranian world 
(Camb. Hist, of India, I, p. 425.). 

B 

Bishop Mar John the West Syrian (6th cent.) said that “all 
the regions of Ethiopia ” formed India — “ Indiam omnem plagam 
Aethiopiae accepimus.” See the Bollandists’ Acto Sanctorum, 58, 
p, 672. Abdias (c. 600) the Syrian says : “ Indiae tres esse ab 
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historiographis asseruniur. Prima est India, quae ad Aethiopiam 
vergit; secunda, qiiae ad Medos; terlia quae finem facit." See 
J. C. Thilo’s Acta S. Thomae Apostoli, Lipsiae, 1823, p. 113. Here 
India No. 3 is India proper ; No. 1 is Arabia (—Edesius — ^Rufinus’ 
‘India adherent to Ethiopia’). No. 2 seems to be Mesopotamia — 
Assyria. See XIII D. 


C 

As for “ Indians ”, Pseudo-Kallisthenes (4th cent.) is the first 
known non-Seniitic (Byzantine Greek) writer who calls the Ethio- 
pians Indians by saying (in 3. 7 : McCrindle’s Ancient India — 
Classical, p. 179) that at Au.xum ‘‘a petty Indian king resided.” 
In the 7th cent, we find that Theophylactus called the Homorites 
of South Arabia Indians (Acta Sanctonini, ut supra, tom. 58, 
p. 672)., Aphrahat the Syrian (275-345) called the Ethiopian^ 
Indians. 


D 

For Indians and Indias of Syriac authors other than those 
cited above (XIII B and C) see Mingana {op. cit, pp. 11 — 14), 
who coirfesses (p. 11) that “The problem is very complex, and 
we dare not here attempt to solve it in its various phases and 
developments.” He cites Aphrahat (275-345) the Syrian of Edessu, 
much earlier than Mar John (6th cent.) or Abdias (c. 600) quoted 
in XIII-B, to show that he called the Ethiopians Indians (p. 12). 
Aphrahat is not perhaps one of the writers referred to by Abdias 
(c. 600) in his phrase “ah historiographis asscruntnr,” quoted 
above. These historiographers’ writings do not probably exist 
now. (See Postscinpt 2). 


E 

Another Semitic writer, one anterior to Aphrahat, viz., the 
author of 1 Maccabees, written “ In the 1st or 2nd decade of the 
1st century B.C.” also tells us (ch. 8, v. 8) that “ the country of 
the Indians and of the Medes and of the Lydians, some of their 
best provinces ” (i.e., of Antiochus the Great, B.C. 223 — 187) were 
taken by the Romans and given to king Eumenes of Pergamum. 
This India cannot be in India proper. It is probably India No. 2 
of Abdias, verging on the Medes (‘ India quae ad Medos vergit 1 ) , 
although some commentators correct ‘Indians’ in that verse into 
‘ lonians,’ under the wrong notion that there were no Indians or 
Indias west of Persia. 
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XIV 

Were there Christians in Malabar before the conversion, in 
317 A.D., of the king of Cranganore ? We have no evidence. St. 
Bartholomew (c. 50), and Pantaenus (189 — 90 A.D.) did not come 
to Malabar or any other part of India proper. See XII ante, and 
Mingana, op. cit., p. 17. As for Bishop Mar Dudi (VI ante), his 
date and his ‘ India ’ have yet to be ascertained. 

The earliest documents on Christianity in India may be con- 
sidered here. They are (besides the spurious 1st century charitam, 
XX infra) : — 

1. St. Thomas’ letters from India (not extant). 

2. A genuine Acts of Thomas in Syriac (probably the original 
of No. 3 below). 

3. The Syriac Gnostic Acts of c. 220 A.D. , 

4. The Doctrine of the Apostles, c. 260, also called The 
Edessene Canons, or The Canons of Addai, and quite different 
from the Didache and the Dklascalia,” ap. Dr. Burkitt. 

Of these four, Nos. 3 and 4 alone are now available for con- 
sideration. The latter. The Doctrine of the Apostles (of the 3rd 
cent, according to Dr. Burkitt) , by an Edessene author ‘ who 
flourished not much later than A.D. 250 ’ (Mingana, op. cit., p. 3.6, 
a) , i.e., in about 2G0, lei us suppo.se, say.s definitely that “ after the 
death of the Apostles there were Guides and Rulers in the 

churches (wlio) at their deaths also committed and delivered 

to their disciples after them everjdhing also what 

Judas Thomas (had written) from India, that the epistles of an 
Apostle might be received and read in the churches, in every place, 
like those Triumphs of their Acts, which Luke wr*ote, are read, 
that by this the Apostles might be known.” “ The passage seems 
to have stood originally in the Doctrine of Addai,’’ of circa 200 A.D., 
as Dr. Farquhar says (in Thomas in North India, 1926, pp. 27, 33) . 
Perhaps St. Thomas’ letters ceased to be read by c. 260 A.D., or 
c. 200. 


XV 

The genuine Acts of Thomas can reasonably be supposed to 
have incorporated incidents of the period before the martyrdom, 
from these letters to Edessa, and those after it from letters 
written by one of St. Thomas’ disciples in Mazdai’s kingdom in 
India proper, e.g., by Sifur the General, Wizan (Mazdai’s son) ; 
or Xanthippus the deacon, or even Gondophares. And the 
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Gnostic manipulator had no reason to replace the genuine inci- 
dents already well known, for seven generations, by fabrications 
of his own, his sole object having been the interpolation of dis- 
courses, prayers, etc., inculcating Gnostic doctrines. See Medly- 
cott’s Thomas in pp. 291-2, where the conclusion of von Carl 

Schmidt (“ In my opinion a Gnostic romance of the Apostles is 
a phantom”) is quoted. Vide also Prejace to op. cit, pp. vii — ix. 
So we can take the incidents (including the journeys) in the 
Acts of Thomas (c. 220) as reliable. 

It is by doing .so that wo may affirm that St. Thomas came to 
Gundaphar’s (Gondopharcs’) city in the Punjab, N. W. India, 
whether or not he went to ‘ Parthia ’ as tradition recorded by 
Origen in his Comm, on Genesis, written between 228 and 231 A.D., 
says, and even if the ‘ Parthia ’ of his tradition (paradosis) be 
not the .territory of the Indo-Partkian king Gondophares of Taxila 
(A.D. 19 to 55 . . . . ) . While preaching in that city and its neigh- 
bourhood for some time the Apostle (adds the Acts) went by land 
in a bullock-cart to Mazdai’s kingdom, and was, after a short period 
of evangelistic work, martyred at that king’s command, by soldiers 
(and not by a priest or fowler). We take this short and la.st land 
journey (and 7iot a voyaoe in a boat or ship) as having been men- 
tiojred in St. Thomas’ final letter to Edessa, and therefore, reliable. 
That means that he died .somewhere near (perhaps to the west of) 
Taxila, .and tliercforo in N. W. India itself. So neither the Acts 
of c. 2‘j'j, nor Origon, c. 230, tells us anything about Malabar, or 
about any I’eligion there. Pace Dr. Medlycutt {Thomas, pp. 200- 

61), there is in the Acts no “detail peculiar to Southern India” 

(ibid., p. 277), nor any Sou^ Indian name like Damirike, Kcro- 
bothras, Muziris, Pur J’honj^oim tain, Nelkynda, etc., all these being 
names found in writings of the first or second century A.D. (Of 
these Muziris and Nelkynda, i.e., modern Cranganore and Nak- 
kida, practically Niranam, are localities in which St. Thomas is 
said to have set up cro.sses and built two of his 7 or 7Vi! Malabai* 
churches). (See Postscript 3). 

XVI 

On the other hand, if we agree with Dr. Burkitt and Dr. Syl- 
vain Levi in regarding the Acts as unhistorical, there will be no 
documentary evidence at all for the existence of Christianity any- 
where in India in St. Thomas’ days. Dr. Burkitt even affirms that 
the name Gundaphar of the Acts has only the same historical value 
as Ahasuerus in Esther. See his article on St. Thomas in Ency. 
Brit,, last two editions. Prof. Sylvaiu Levi (in his letter to the 
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present writer, dated 29th April, 1927) said “ you are right in 

denying any historical value to local legends ” (of South India) 
“ which have nothing to bring to their support.” (Vide XX for a 
first century Tamil chronicle from Niranam in Travancore^- and a 
song ‘ of 1601 A.D.’ based on it) . Levi continues : “ What is kpown 
from early books points only to North-West India, and no other 
place, for Saint Thomas’ apostolic activity and martyrdom. This 
is, of course, mere tradition too, no real history.’ (But see XV), 
(Levi’s letter was published in The Young Men of India (Calcutta) 
for July 1927, p. 402). 

Apart from documentary evidence, there is no archaeological 
evidence for Christianity in India in the earliest centuries, the 
Taxila cross and other crosses dug up in N. W. India being of 
uncertain date. For instance Seals No. 108 and 528 b on Plate 
CXIV in Vol, III of Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjodaro show crosses 
which are undoubtedly pre-Christian, probably of the 4th millen- 
nium B.C. Again, pre-Christian crosses of the 3rd and 2nd century 
B.C. appear on cast coins also. Vide Allan’s , Coins of Ancient 
India., Brit. Museum, 1936, Plate XXXV. Another pre-Christian 
cross, a small red one on white background, on a piece of carnelian, 
dug up at Taxila, and estimated to be of the 3rd century B.C., was 
in 1946 presented by Major-General Sir Gordon Jolly to the Indian 
Red Cross Society. 0 \ ' 

But the small, equal-aweed Taxila cross turned up by th.o 
polugh in a field on the borders of Sirkap in Taxila in 1935 (Sirkap 
was Gondopharcs’ new city) may be assigned to the period after 
the vision of the cros.s-sign in heaven by Constantine in 312 A.D., 
or rather after the ‘ Invention of the Cross ’ by his mother in 32G. 
It is of dark stone of the same geological nature as that used for 
small trinket-boxes believed to date “ from the 1st to the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D.” Unlike the other crosses thi.s has a hole at the tip of 
its upper limb, which very probably indicates that it was worn as 
an ornament, or a religiou^ymbol. Though Malabar clahns that 
St. Thomas set up sever^CToBses, the cross did not come into vogue 
among Christians elsewhere in the world in the lst-3rd century. 

XVII 

We may hold that there were Chistians in Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan, and the parts of India adjacent to them in about 196 A.D. 
For Bai’daisan (d. 222, converted 179), of Edessa in his Book of 
Fate, also called Book of the Laws of Countries, contrasts the 
habits of Christian and pagan Kaishanay^j^e., Kushan^Persians, 
Parthians, and others. Vide Mingana’s Early Spread, ,, .in India, 
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p. 16. Bardaisan’s Kushans are probably those in the Kushan 
empire of N. W. India, Afghanistan, and the regions beyond, which 
lasted from about 50 A.D. Lo about 230 (if as Sir John Marshall 
says h ^ th ^ Royal Asiatic Societi/. 1947, Pt. 1 & 2, 
p. 32,j^Kahisfikasem began in about 128). The Christians among 
them were probably the descendants of those converted by St. 
Thomas or his disciple Gondophares (A.D. 19-55....) and othen* 
Indo-Parthian and Indian Christians of N. V\r. India conquered by 
the Kushans in c. 50 A.D. 

Most probably there were Christians in tliis Indo-Parlhian 
region, both among Parthians and Indians also in c. 196, before 
Adda, Manes' disciple perhaps visited them in about 317 as supposed 
in IX ante. But the Book oj Fate docs not mention the customs 
of the Indian Christians (of c. 196) among the Indo-Parthians and 
the Kushans of India, probably because by that time they had 
adopted Persian, Parthian, or Kushan 

daisan could not distinguish them in Edess^rom the true Persians, 
Parthians, and Kush^.'^ ^Tlig features of those Indian Christian 
visitors to Edcssa^^^ cccfesiasti^l purposes, or on business, as well 
as their complexion, must have been like those of Parthians, Per- 
.sians, Greeks, and Kushans owing to about two centiudes’ misce- 
genation subsequent to long-time mixture with Persians, Greeks, 
end other white people in N. W. India. Near it was ‘ White India.’ 

Quintus Curtius says : The men of North India ‘‘ cover their 
persons down to the feet v/itb fine muslin, are shod with .sandals, 

and coil round their heads cloths of linen The beard of the 

chin they never cut at all, but they shave off the hair from the 
rest of the face, so that it looks polLshed.’ — (Alex. 8, 9 : McCrindle’s 

A?icie7it India Alexander, p. 188). Accordingly in the Acts 

(c. 220), Act 8, we find Karish taking the tnrban of one of the 
servants, and putting it round the neck of St. Thomas, and order- 
ing them to drag him along to King Mazdai of N. W. India. Turbans 
could not have been in use then in South India. (Mingana, op. cit., 
p. 16, however, sees no Christians among the N. W. Indians in c, 
196). 

' .Cl 

XVIIl 

From this Kushan-Parthian region of N. W. India Christianity 
could possibly reach the chief ports and marts of the West Coast 
down to Malabar, Cosinas’ Male (two syllables), and some of the 
chief cities in the adjoining Andhi'a empire (which seems to have 
come to an end about 225 A.D.), ^d thence reach the Madias 
Coast. All this could have happened before 317 A.D., the date of 
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the coming of the Baghdad preachers of ‘ rauravam’ (U supra). 
But it is impossible to adduce evidence for it, as for the existence 
of St. Thomas’ Christians, or other Christians in South India in 
the days of the Doctrine of the Apostles, c. 260, quoted below. 

XIX 

The Doctrine, which according to Dr. Burkitt {Kerala Society 
Papers, Series 6, Trivandx’um, 1930, p. 287, col. 1 of his article 
‘ St. Thomas and His Feasts ’) ‘ may be safely dated in the 3rd 
century A.D.’, infonns us that “ India and all its own countries, 
and those bordering on it, even to the farthest sea, received the 
Apostles’ hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas, who was guide 
and ruler in the Church which he built there, and ministered 
there.” 


A 

By ‘India’ the author means, of course, India of Gundaphar 
and Mazdai already assigned to St. Thomas in the Acts of e. 220, 
although Alexandrian tradition called it ‘ Parlhia ’ in the same 
period (c. 230). India of the Acts and llie Doctrine (c. 260) — both 
Edessene works — is the Indus region, and cannot be interpreted 
as the whole of modern India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
even though in those centuries Greek and Latin v^riters did call 
the whole land (plus even regions to the west of the Indus and 
to the east of the Ganges, as Ptolemy, c. 150, did) ‘India’. So 
‘ India and all its oion countries ' are the Indus region of the 
Parthian Gondophares, and of the Kushans and others who ruled 
over that region later up to the time of writing the Doctrine (c. 
260), the land comprising as ‘its oum’, several countries from 
Kashmir down to, say, the Kushan Satrapies of Maharashtra and 
Malwa. There may have been Christians in that vast region in 
c. 260, and the author may have had information about them, but 
not of people in Malabar. 


B 

‘ The farthest sea ’ is most probably the Arabian (Erylhrean) 
Sea, which Philostorgius (A.D. 423) designated ‘ the farthest 
ocean,’ or ‘ the outer sea.’ See Medlycott’s Thomas, pp. 189, 194, 
and 201. The Syrian author of the Doctrine had very probably 
the Biblical notion that South Arabia was at the remotest end of 
the earth. For in Matthew 12:42 (e. 100) we find Christ speak- 
ing of Sheba (= Arabia Felix, now El Yemen), the land of the 
Queen of the South, as -at ‘the very ends of the earth’. And 
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Josephus in his Wars of Ihe Jews (revised in Gi’cek, 93 A.D.) 
speaks of the Arabians as ‘ the remotest Arabians Again, Tacitus 
in his History (Bk. V, ch. 6) says ; ‘ Terra fivesque, quae ad 

Orientem vergunt, Arabia terminantur ’ (— ‘ the land and the ends 
which lie towards the east are teimiinated by Arabia) . As we saw 
in XII ante, the tradition about Pantaenus .(who came to South 
Arabia) was that he went ‘as far as* the Indians. So the sea 
laving South Arabia could, quite naturally, be called ‘ the far- 
thest ’ or remotest sea at ‘ the very ends of the earth ’. 

We can concede also that ancient writers regarded, or could 
regard, other seas as the farthest. For instance — 

1. Hecataeus of Miletus (born c. 540 B.C.) — (a) the Atlantic 
Ocean at the Pillars of Hercules, and (b) the Bay of Bengal. 

2. Herodotus of Halicarnassus (c. 484 — 425 B.C.) — ^the Bay 
of Bengal. 

3. Pytheas of Massilia (c. 300 B.C.) — ^tho sea lying north of 
Great Britain, and laving ‘ Ultima Thule ’ of the north. 

4. Eratosthenes (276 — 196 B.C.) — the Bay of Bengal. 

5. Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.) — the China Sea. 

But the question is whether the Edessene author of the Doctrine, 
c. 260, had any chance of taking one of the above seas as the far- 
thest. It is most probable that by ‘ the farthest sea ’ he meant the 
sea laving Arabia. 

And as a matter of fact we find not only Christians, but also 
bishoprics even in 225 A.D. in and near South Arabia called ‘ the 
very ends of the earth ’. For instance in — 

1. Baith Katraye, the Arabian region on the west coast of 
the Persian Gulf; 

2. Baith Lapat, the metropolis of the above ; 

3. Honnizd— Ardashir, the town of Ahwaz on the Karun ; 

4. Pherat de Maishan (Basrah) ; 

5. Baith Huzaye (Khuzistan) ; 

6. Fars, east of the Persian Gulf ; and 

7. Arabia Felix, Arabia Magna (South Arabia), visited by 
Pantaenus in 189—90, (Vide Mingana, op. cit., pp. 13, 58, 59, 61, 
63 — 64 for all the above.) 

Moreover, we find about 780 A.D., from Bar — ^Hebraeus 

(1246 — 86) that “the bishops of the province of Fars used to 

6 
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say, We have been evangelised by the Apostle Thomas — Mingana, 
op. cit., pp. 34-35. They used to say so from St. Thomas’ days, he 
means. Did S. India say so in that period ? 

Some 250 years before, the Syriac work Acta Maris (c. 520) 
.speaks of St. Thomas’ odour (tradition about martyrdom) as 
having been extant in Fars. Mari (1st cent.) , Bishop of Ctesiphon, 
after having preached in Baith-Huzaye (Khuzistan), north of 
Fars, ‘ went down to the southern countries until the odour of 
Thomas, the Apostle, was wafted to him ; and there also he brought 
a great number of people to the Lord”. — (Mingana, ibid., p. 29; 
Medlycott, Thomas, pp. 36-7). In ‘the southern countries’, i.e., 
in the southern parts of Khuzistan, or onineVborae^ of Fars, he 
heard the fame of St. 'Thomas and his mart^dom in N.W. India 
being talked of. ‘ Odour ’ perhaps indicates martyrdom ; and its 
tradition spreading from the Indus region to Fars alone and no fur- 
ther would mean that he preached also in those South-Western 
parts of the Parthian empire. 

In c. 230 Origen heard the tradition about St. Thomas’ preach- 
ing there, and so it was that he recorded that St. Thomas went 
to Parthia. Of course, this Parthia has been explained otherwise 
also — as the Parthian Gondophares’ region, v/hich also perhaps was 
meant by the tradition. 

We think that St. Thomas met Habban in Fars, and sailed 
with him to ‘ Sandaruk ’, whicli we interpret as Alexandria found- 
ed by Alexander the Great among the Orilae in Baluchistan. Vide 
IX ante, and Camh. Hist, of India. Vol. I. In St. Thomas’ Aramaic 
letter this Alexandria was probably truncated, and nk was added. 
Thus ‘ Alexandria ’. or rather ‘ Alexander — oikos ’, or — oikia 
(Greek, meaning Alexander’s ‘bouse ’; Syriac baith, Hebrew beth 
as in ‘ Bethlehem ’) became ‘ Sandaruk ’. Uk in ‘ Sandar-«7c ’ 
may, in the alternative, be a word or suffix of the language of the 
Sandarukian Oritae. Shortening was usual in Semitic and Indian 
languages. ‘ Constantinopolis ’ has become ‘ Istambul ’, for in- 
stance ; and ‘ Alexander ’ has several curtailed forms in Semitic 
(‘ Sikandar ’, ‘ Iskandar ’, etc.) , and Indian languages (‘ Alasanda 
northern • and ‘ Alak ’, ‘ Chandy ’, ‘ Okk^da ’, etc., southern) . 

While equating Sandaruk with ‘ Alexandria among the Oritae ’, 
we are not unaware that Dr. Farquhar and others have identified 
it with Andropolis in Egypt, and with other places like Cranganore. 
In the Greek translation of the 4th century ‘ Sandaruk ’ appears 
as ‘Andranolis’ — (Alek-) .sander-uk=Andra-polis. 
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As shown in the previous paragraphs of this section (B) there 
were Christians and bishoprics, very early, perhaps, in the whole 
region to the west of the months of the Indus, up to ‘ the farthest 
sea ’ laving ‘ Arabia Magna i.e., South Arabia. But we find no 
mention of Chri.stians oi’ bishops in c. 196 in the parts of India 
other than the N.W., where they probably continued to exist in 
225 and c. 260 A.D. So the Doctrine’s ‘ countries bordering on 
India and all its own countries ' would be those along the seaboard 
of ‘ the farthest sea ’ (the Arabian) from the estuary of the Indus 
to Arabia, including Fars, which in c. 780, and before, used to 
claim evangelisation by St. Thomas. 

C 

It does not, however, mean that all the countries along 
that regipn were evangelised by St. Thomas himself. The Doctrine 
says only that they ‘ received the Apostle’s hand o/ Tpriesthood 
from Judas Thomas ’, i.e. the imposition of hands for Apostolic 
succession, and not the Gospel (evangel). The hand of priesthood 
could be received directly from him {e.g., in Gundaphar’s and 
Mazdai’s regions, and also in Fars) ; or indireedy (in other parts) 
after his martyrdom, by the imposition of the hands of those on 
whom he had laid his hands while in Fars and the upper Indus 
region (but not in Sandaruk). 


XX 

In XVI supra we mentioned a lii'st century Tamil chronicle 
recording the details of St. Thomas’ work and death in South India. 
It is in a Malayalam song on St. Thomas, said to be of 1601 A.D., 
and generally known as ‘ Thomas Rampan’s song ’, first published 
in 1916 that we find the chronicle (‘ charitam \ history) revealed 
as the source of the incidents and dates (Dec. 50, Dec. 51, Sept. 59, 
April 69, 84 minutes before sunset on 3rd July 72 A.D., etc.) 
relating to the Apostle. Rampan monk ’) had the 1st cent, 
chronicle before him while composing his song ‘ of 1601.’ 

But the existence of the song ‘ of 1601 ’ before 1892, and of the 
‘ charitam ’ of the the first century at any time during these 1900 
years, has not been proved by their Malabar supporters, or by 
European authors like Bishop Zaleski (1912), Fr. Rocca (1938), 
Fr. H. Hosten (after his article on Tliomas Cana in Indian Anti- 
quary, 1927, Vol. LVI, pp. 180—182, with the present writer’s 
objections). Dr. Fai’quhar (1926-7), and Fr. H. Hcras (1944), who 
unhesitatingly used the song in their works. 
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We cannot but regard the first cenury charitam and Thomas 
Hampan’s song based on it as spurious, although the song (wrongly 
called ‘ Thomma Parvam ’ by some writers) has been given wide 
publicity through Fr. Rocca’s Italian translation (La Leggenda di 
S. Tomaso Ayostolo) inserted in Orientalia Christiana, Rome, xxxii, 
No. 89, 1938, pp. 169 ff. In 1912 Bishop Zaleski published extracts 
from the song under the name Carmen Thomae Ramhan, but 
Bishop Medlycott (1905) had ignored it. 

: 0 : 

Postscript 1: About Adda of IX ante Dr. W. B. Henning of 
Cambridge tells mo in his notes dated 3rd March, 1948, thus : 
“ The statement, in the Acta Archelai, that Adda was Mani’s apostle 
to the East, has been disproved by the discovery of the original 

Manichaean Missionary History. The suggestion that 

the original text of, the Acts referred to a nation Oritae — 

is put out of court by reference to the text ” in Latin, which was 
“ translated from the Greek text.” In both “ there is nothing but 
‘ East,’ no Oritae ” — Greek “ anatoles,'' Latin “ Orientis ” in the 
ti-anslations above. 

If the Syriac original, lost, had Orie, or some other strange 
form, the translator finding no such Syriac word, could possibly 
take it as urlm (=:thc east) borrowed from Hebrew, and translate 
it as above. 

Did no Manichaean missionary come to St. Thomas’ EasI, i.e., 
N. W. India ? The Gnostic Acts of Thomas is said to have been 
“used by the Manichaeans,” says Medlycott (Thomas, p. 215, 3). 
Ammo went towards Balkh. — T.K.J, 

Postscript 2 : The Latin author of Itmer. Alex., 345 A.D., says ; 

“ India taken as a whole is a continuation of Egypt and the 

Ethiopians.” (McCrindie, Ancient India Classical, 1901, 

p. 153).— . < T . ' 

Postscript 3 : Marquart has identified Mazdai with Godarz II 
(A.D. 39-51 ?), Wizan with Beshan, and Manashar with Maneshak 
=::Manesha. See Bulletin of SOAS, XII, 1, ante, p. 25, n. 4. All 
3 are Parthian names, and not S. India^r.fC.J. 
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1. Malabar 

Malabar Hindu document.s about the Christian king Pallivana- 
var (317 A.D.), of Cranganorc. Malabar, were dealt with in this 
Journal for April 1948, (pp. 27 — 44). Was he one of the kings 
who sent to Constantinople (founded in 330) an embassy to Con- 
stantine the Groat in 336 — 7 ? That emperor was then well- 
known, and even worshipped in oiir India (as in Italy, North Africa 
and other places.) For Eusebios (ca. 325) in his Greek Life of 
Constantine IV. 50 (Ed. Migne, 1857) says : — 

“ At the same time (that is to say, when the marriage of him, 
the Emperor’s son, took place) arrive there the Delegates of the 
Indians who live in the East (Eastern regions) , carrying with them 
gifts, many kinds of pearls of great effulgence and price, and beasts 
of peculiar shape and character, which differ front those of ours. 
While offering all these to the Emperor, the delegates stated, first, 
that his empire was extended as far as their own oceaji, and, 
secondly, that the princes of the Indian people recognise him as 
their King and Emperor by erecting painted tablets and statues 
in his honour. And as in the beginning of his reign the Britains, 
who live in the western ocean were the first to subject themselves 
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to his reign, so now the Indians who live in the East do the 
same ’’ ^ 

“ They told him too of pictures and statues dedicated to him 
by the Princes of India”, says Priaulx in his Apollonius^ 1873, 
p. 181. The original Greek given by him (p. 180) has eikonon 
graphais. These icons must have been set up in temples erected 
mainly on the W. and E. Coasts (rather than the interior of India) , 
and in Ceylon. There were then in India and Ceylon, traders from 
Greece, Asia Minor, Alexandria of Egypt, and from other parts of 
the Roman empire, who used to worship the Roman Emperor as 
divine. To the Hindus the divinity of the king was no novel idea, 
although after his conversion to Christianity Pallivanavar must 
have (in obedience to Christian and Jewish doctrine) discouraged 
the worship of icons, as King Gondophares of the Panjab, St. 
Thomas’s convert, had preferred the tiile Dcua^vrata ” (“devo- 
ted to God --singular) to the then usual titles Deva^putra, and 
Devdndm priya ” (--son of god, and dear to the gods — plural), 
and also adopted what historians call his characteristic symhoU^ 
— viz. a small v surmounting a large circle O standing on an in- 
verted capital T ( l ) as its base. The three combined looks like 
a big wine cup (chalice), such as the chalice used by Christ at 
His Last Supper with His 12 disciples, and over after that by all 
Christians at the Eucharist. St Thomas celebrated the Eucharist 
in the Panjab as The Acts (ca. 220 A.D.) tells us. And the chalice, 
and not the cross, is the earliest known Christian symbol. See 
Ency. Brit, s. v. Chalice. ^ 

The cult of the divine Roman Emperor Caesar, Dwi Augnsti 
Filhis Augustus, Imperator '”) had perhaps been prevalent m 


1. Here we recall that about 350 years before, i.e. ca. 25 B.C., Poros and 
the Pandyan king whose territory extended, in the days of the Periptus, ca. 
flO A.D., to the south of the Chera’s, and had on the West Coast the sea-port 
Bakare (Purakkad) , and the Pampa river port Neakynda (Nakkida) — see 
this Journal for Aug. 1948, pp. 122-4, Nos. 11-13 — sent Embassies to Caesar 
Augustus. They reached the Emperor r»t Samos in 22 or 20 B.C. according 
to Dion Cassius (194 A.D.) via Antioch in Syria, where Nikolaos Damaskenos 
personally met the survivors (three) of the combined embassy. Strabo's 
words (ca. 5 A D.) — 

kakeithen o’ aph' henos lopou kai 
par henos basileos Pandionos 
kai allou Porou (or c kat’ allous) 

are usually taken to refer to one embassy. But it seems that the Pandyan’.s 
starting from Bakare port joined the North Indian Poros’ embassy at 
Broach and both sailed on togetlier. 
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Cranganore, Cochin, since the days of Augustus, whose temple in 
Cranganoro seems to be mentioned in Tabula Peutinejeriana. in 
333 A.D. or later a cult of the Gens Flavia, the Emperor’s family, 
was established by Constantine at Hispelluni (Spello) , and it 
spread to Alrica. The above Malabar temple of Augustus might 
have (as in Rome) enshrined an icon of his, or in later days a 
serpent also. For the Greeks and Romans believed that the souls 
of the dead were incarnate in the bodies of serpents and revisited 
the earth in that form. And the Romans used to keep serpents 
in every household, as the Hindus kept, and even none keep, the 
images of serpents, and in some cases, live serpents in their houses. 
(Vide Frazer’s Golden Boughy 3rd ed. IV. 74.) 

2. Thana 

Now, in the year 1564 at the town of Tana of the Island of 
Salsete, near the city of Baraim in India ” (>— Bassein, Bombay) , 
(here was accidentally dug up ‘‘a statue, which being cleaned and 
examined, showed perfectly in the dress and make of a Dominican 
Friar,” supposed to be Bishop Jordanus of ca. 1330. This was a 
statue of black wood, one palm high, and held its hands under 
the scapular ; the hair reached the middle of the head,” according 
to Or. Conqnistado (1650 A.D.). But Catholic Encijclo. IV, 610c. 
says it was a bronze statue. Was this perchance a statue of Con- 
stantine ? 

3. Metrodorus-Constantinus-Constantius 

Cedrenus of the 11th century says of one Metrodorus that 
he was a Persian-born and pretended to philosophy ; that he 
travelled to India and the Brahmins, and made for and introduced 

among them water-mills and baths, (from their temples) he 

stole pearls and other precious stones. These jewels, together with 
others - - - for the Roman Emperor, ho ollered to Constantine as 
gifts from himself, and gav^e him to understand that the Persians 
had seized and appropriated a parcel of other jewels which he had 
sent overland. On this, Constantine wrote curtly to the Persian 
king, and receiving no answer, put an end to the peace between 
them.” ( — Priaulx, op. city p. 182). 

But Ammianus IN^ellinus (361 A.D.), a contemporary, in 
defending Julian (bori^31) against those who charged him with 
having instigated the Persian war (of 357, and not of 336-7 A.D.) , 
asserts that it was brought on by Conslantiu.sSj'317-361) , who too 
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rashly gave credit to the falsehoods of Metrodorus. So the presents 
must have been given to Constantius (317-361) , and not to our Con- 
stantinus (died 337) . Cedrenus appears to have read the emperor’s 
name wrongly. 

The India to which Metrodorus came in or before 357 may or 
may not have been our India. But the “ ulterior India ” that he 
had (acc. to Rufinus) visited before 326 (say, about 320 A.D.), 
and before the visit to that India by Meropius and the boys Fru- 
mentius and Edosius in Constantinus’ days (as Rufinus says) was 
Ulterior Arabia west of Parthia. Pace Priaulx (pp. 183-4) we do 
not regard Rufinus' and Marcellinus’ Metrodoruses as two different 
persons, but as one, who (according to the dates found in docu- 
ments) flourished from about 315 to 357 A.D., and visited both 
Arabia (miscalled India) and our “ India of the Brahmins,” also 
distinguished from other Indias, the pseudo-Indias ivest of the Indus, 
as India “ Oricntalis,” India which makes an end,” or India “ in 
the confines of the world.” 

4. Constantine and Theophilus the Indian 

The Arian Philostorgius (H. E. Ill, 4 : Photius’ Bibliotheca) 
says that Theophilus was born at Dibous, an island of the 
‘Indians,” that when very young he was sent by his people (th?;; 
Indians : the Blemmycs) as a hostage to our Constantine, and was 
educated in a monastery (at Nicomedia ?). Later on Constanthis, 
the next emperor, in about 354, sent him as an Arian missionary 
to the Sabeans of South Arabia and to Abyssinia. Several authors 
have regarded Theophilus as a real Indian, and identified his Dibous 
with Diul off the mouth of th(^ Indus (by Valesius, Shrockh, and 
Assemani), the Maldives (by Gibbon), Socotra (by Moberg), Diu. 
or Saka-Dveepa, the estuary of the Indus (both by myself) . 

But Priaulx (op. cit., p. 188, and notes 41 and 43) say.s that 
“ Theophilus is often called the Blemmyan, and his mission points 
to an Arabian origin, and T incline to think that Dibous is some 
Arab island or promontary connected with the Debai or Dedebai 
of Agatharcides ” (146 B.C., ibid. p. 248). Is Dibous Jibuti ? 

The above mentioned Blemmyes were “ a fierce people whose 
heads once did grow beneath their shoulders (Pomponius Mela I, 

viii, 60) (who) infested the neighbourhood of Berenice (and) 

seem to have occupied Coptos and Ptolemais, for Probus (A.D. 279) 
is said to have recovered these towns from them.” (Priaulx, 
pp. 166-7). Berenice and Ptolemais were on the African shore of 
the Red Sea, and Coptos, N. W. of Berenice, was on the Nile. 
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After pointing out Theophilus’ founding churches among the 
Homeritae of South Arabia, his going even to the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, his visit to his own “ Dibous and other parts of India ”, 
and his work among the Ethiopians living at the entrance of the 
Red Sea, and finally his return to Rome from Auxume in Ethiopia, 
Priaulx asks : “ Does not all this show more travel in Arabia up to 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea ? ” And we now know for certain 
that the Ethiopians and South Arabians were wrongly called Indians. 
E.g. Pseudo-Kallisthenes, 4th cent., calls the king of Ethiopia an 
Indian, Aphi-ahat the Syrian (275-“345 A.D.) calls the Ethiopians 
Indians, and liiner, Alex. (345 A.D.) regarded India as a whole as 
extending eastwards from Egypt and Ethiopia. 

5. A Theban Scholar in Cranganore 

We may here note that some time after Theophilus' travels in 
S. Arabia and Etliiopia, a Theban scholar, a lawyer, came by the 
Red Sea to “ India,” i.e., to Ethiopia and South India. At Auxume, 
the capital of Ethiopia, he met with some Indian, i.e. Arab, mer- 
chants about to proceed for India ; he joined them, and together 
they crossed the Ocean. After several days’ voyage they reached 
Muziris, the chief port on this side of the Ganges and the residence 
of a petty Indian rajah ” (a successor of our Pallivanavar of the first 
half of the Constantinus-Constantius-Julianus century.) 

At Muziris he stayed some time studying its soil and climate 
and the customs and manners of its inhabitants. But if he narrated 
or wrote anything about Palliv^avar and other Christians there 
it has not survived. There he “ heard of the Ceylon markets 
thronged with merchants from Ethiopia and Persia,” i.e. Arabs and 
Persians. Some of them must have been found by that scholar in 
Pallivanavar’s Muziris too, and the Baghdad missionaries who had 
come to Pallivanavar in 317 were Syrians or Persians from the 
Baghdad region. See this Journaly 1948, pp. 27-29. 

The explorer then penetrated into the interior of the country 
and got as far as the Besadae, a dwarfish, large-headed people who 
occupied themselves with gathering pepper from the low and 
stunted trees on which il grows. Piper ibi nascitur in magndque 
colligitnr copid '' — in Malabar, and not in Ceylon, as the Latin 
account wrongly suggests. 

The Besadae seized on the poor scholar, and their king gave 
him as a slave to a baker. I think he was not one of the “ Besadae,” 
but a civilized “baker” from near Muziris who used to barter 
salt, food, and sweet-meats for pepper and other forest produce. 
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“ With him I stayed six years, and in this time learned their 
language"’ Tamil of Cochin) “and a good deal about the 
neighbouring nations. At length the great king of Ceylon “ heard 
of me and out of respect for the Roman name and fear of the 
Roman power ” (known in Muziris from at least the days of Palli- 
vanavar and the embassy of 336-7) “ ordered me to be set free, 

and severely punished the petty rajah (of the Besadae) who had 
enslaved me.” The king of Ceylon had no authority over Malabar 
to issue such an order. 

The name Besadae does not appear in the Latin version of th(! 
Theban’s report, but in the Greek original it appears also as 
Thebaids, Bethsiads, and Bethsads, all likely to be wrong render- 
ings of the name of some Travancore-Cochin forest tribe like the 
Veda or Veshava, confounded with the Tibeto-Burman Bisadae ”, 
of whom the scholar had the chance of reading in the Greek works 
of Pseudo-Kallisthenes (III, 8 : “ Bisadae ”, clever cliinbers and 
leaf gatherers), or in the Pcriplus (§65: Besatac ”, gatherers 
of “ malabathrum ” ^ cinnamon leaf). 

6. Constantine and Qalonya 

Archbishop Soverus of Antioch (512-39 A.D.) mentions the. 
following incidents about the merchant Qison, a fire-worshipper, 
who coming to Qalonya, in the country of the Philippois, some- 
where in India, made the acquaintance of the Christians there and 
of their bishop ; he goes home by sea and brings his family to 
the bishop for baptism. Ho goes home again, and dies. His widow. 
Helena and her four sons, John, Stephen, Joseph and Daniel, come 
to “ India ”, to the capital of a king where there are no Christians. 
So many miracles happen on their account that John and the king 
write for a bishop to Constantine the Great. John, bishop of 
Ephesus (sic), comes to “ India”, baptises the king and his people, 
and consecrates John, one of the four brothers, as first bishop of 
that city.” — See Indian Antiquary, 1928, p. 120, and 1927, pp. 150- 
151. 


2. This lannot be Ceylon, because the king of that island had no auth- 
ority over the king of Muziris to order the latter to set the Greek scholar 
free. Ceylon, therefore, must be the result of the wrong reading by the Latin 
translator of the Greek version, of either (a) ceram — Kerala, or (b) cigalani, 
sigalam, cingli which are some of the forms of the long name Tiruvan — 
cikalam, found in European and W. Asian documents. It was the name of 
the Cera king’s capital, Muziris being a river-port of his. 
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Is the India in the above passage our India ? If the country 
of the Philippois is that of the Apostle Philip’s Christians it cannot 
be in our India, but may be Phrygia assigned to Philip by some 
writers. Then Qalonya cannot be Quilon in Travancore, or 
Kalyana of Bombay or Kalawan ( =: Kalamina of St. Isidore, 
d. 636 A.D.) of the Panjab. 

Let us note dhat Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch’s contemporary, 
describes a “ happy India ” ironically in Celaenis Phrygiao Oral. 
XXXV, II. In his oration to the Alexandrians, the Celaeni (II, 72) 
are mentioned. There was a place called Celaene in Phrygia. 

If after their baptism in Qalonya of Phrygia the widow Helena 
and her four sons came (from Persia) to another India, whence 
the son John, wrote to Constantine for a bishop, it may have been 
Muziris *(in Cochin), or some other place in India proper that they 
visited.^ 


3. Recent excavations near Jerusalem in ancient Judea have revealed 
(1949) the remains of a city close to Kolonia, which name looks like Qalonya 
above mentioned Judea’s old spelling was Iiidca, in which form it had every 
chance of being wrongly read as Indea, and construed as India. Kolonia is 
believed to have been built by the Roman legion when it conquered 
Palestine,’* - - (and) “the scene of many fierce battles.” Kolonia may be 
Latin Colonia, colony. 
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‘India’, a Continuation of Egypt and Ethiopia 

A Resume 

BY 

r. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T. 

Trmandmm rn^ 

I. India Arabia 

Apropos oi Fr. Perumalirs Reiomder “ Citorior India ’ in Jill 
for August 1948, the foJlowing jrcsli passage from llineiaruim 
Alexandria a Latin work of 345 A.D., written for the emperor Con- 
stantius (317 — 361), i.e. of about the year of the birth ot Rulinus 
(born 340 — 45, baptized c. 370, died 410 A.D.), has also to be con- 
sidered by scholars interested in the study of the pseudo-lndias 
and pseudo-Indians of the ancienls. I came across the passage on 
5th May, 1948, and brought it to the notice of scholars by publish- 
ing it in The Examiner (Bombay) of 22nd May, p. 315. 

The /tiner. Alex,, 110, says : " India, taken cis a whole, begin- 
ning from the north and embracing what of it is subject to Persia, 
is a continuation of Egypt and the Ethiopians, and is on every side 
hemmed in by the ocean — that interfluent sea of Hippalus, from 
which branches off the gulf which shuts in the Persians. Under 
this name of India is comprehended, you must know,'^ (Constan- 
tius, and other readers) “ a vast extent of country which breeds 
a great multitude of races of men, and especially of gigantic beasts, 
such as elephants and acre-long snakes ; for in comparison with 
these, leopards, lions, or even tigers are tame.” — (McCrindle’s 
Ancient India Classical, 1901, p. 153) . 

The Ethiopians here is the land of the Ethiopians, viz. Ethiopia. 
The portion subject to Persia was N. W. India and its western 
neighbourhood, and also Carnumia and some other parts of Persia. 
For Philostratos of Lemnos, bom prob. in 172 A.D., flourished 
about 230 A.D., refers (in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana) to the 
Carmani of Persia as “ an Indian race, and civilized ”, and to the 

pearl — diver of Balara, , a mart for myrrh and pahns ”, west 

of Carman in Persia as “ the Indian diver.” (See Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx’s Apollonius, 1873, p. 55) . ' “ From the north,” 
i.e,, from the Himalayas. The ocean is the Erythrean Sea of 
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Hippalus and the Bay of Bengal combined, and not Oceanus, the 
Atlantic, which the ancients regarded as surrounding the old world. 

“ On every side ” — except the north ; on the other 3 sides were 
the Rod Sea, the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. The gulf 
is the Persian Gulf. “ Races ” : those of the Indian sub-continent, 
formerly called the Ethiopians of the east (e.g. by Homer, Hero- 
dotos, and Ktesias), and also the Carmanians, etc. of Persia, ^nd 
the races of Arabia, fa the days of the author, c. 345, the Ethio- 
pians were called Indians, e.g. by Aphrahat the East Syrian (275 
— 345), and as Fr. admits, by Pseudo — Kallisthenes (4th cent.), 
and later, Procopius (6th c.), both Greek writers. 

The author of Itiner. implies, it is clear, that India as a whole, 
part of which he exhorts Constantins to wrest from Sapor of Persia, 
extends from the Red Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and includes Ai'abia 
and the lower portion of Iraq — Iran, and Baluchistan — Afghanistan, 
as well as the sub-continent south of the Himalayas. McCrindlc 
did so understand him. i’or in a footnote he says : “ Our author 
w'as perhaps betrayed into this astounding error by the fact that 
the name of India was often, in his time, applied to the regions 
along the Red Sea lying to the south of Egypt. Geographical 
science had entez'ed on its retrograde course even before his time.” 
Yes, not to mention the distant Phoenicians, Syrians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Latins, even our neighbours the Persians had pscudo- 
Indias west of Persia. See my ‘ Citerior India ’ in J I H 1947, pp. 
176—180, 183-4, and 187. 

II. Fr.’s all, minus Itineb. 110 

Even though Fr. contends that he “examined the Greek and 
Latin authors from the 5th century B.C. till the 13th century A.D.”, 
and thoroughly aud completely examined all such authors of “9 
centuries, i.e. 326 B.C. to 641 A.D.”, he does not appear to have 
seen the above passage from Itiner. For in The Examiner of July 
10, p. 401, he says that the above passage of 345 A.D. “ does not 
appear to be ” from “ a Latin contemporary of Rufinus ” (340 — 45 
to 410 A.D.) , because “ the manner of narration is typical of a 
writer of the Middle Ages ” (about 1000 — 1400) , long posterior to 
345. No unbiased I’eader can interpret the passage differently, and 
assert that the India continuous to Egypt — Ethiopia is only India 
proper, the Tndus-Himalayas-Ganges-Comorin-Indus India of Fr.’s 
incorrect conclusion of 1942, still clung to in 1948. There need be 
no doubt about the date 345 A.D. for Itiner. Alex., for McCrindle 
says (op. cit, p. 150) that “ Letronne has convincingly shown that 
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it must be referred to the later” of iho two proposed dates 338 
and 345, against Mai who assigns 338 to the work. 

III. Itiner. Alex, cum Rufinus 

Now, collate with the above passage the Latin Rufinus’ 
“ Citerior India adhaerena Acthiopia ”, occurring in his Historia 
written about 25 years later, and assume that India is his own 
term. Readers with no pro-fabricated conclusion based on a non- 
thorough study of all documents, will see that this India “ near or 
attached to ” Ethiopia can be only Arabia, and not our India. See 
this Journal 1947, pp. 179 — 82. Suppose also that the above speci- 
fication of India as adherent to Ethiox^ia is not Rufinus but Ede- 
sius the Phoenician’s. Could the India of that ilk — an India adhe- 
rent to Ethiopia and situated between Ethiopia and Parlhia — be 
possibly our India ? 

IV. Fr.’s rUALT.ENGE 

Fr. challenges me to show from clear Greek and Latin texts 
prior to the 7lh cent., and not ambiguous or indifferent, that there 
were Indias in Africa and Arabia. Neither I nor the scholars in 
Philadelphia, N.Y., Chicago, London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Cambridge, iiiid Edinburgh, whom I consulted have come acros.s 
a text of that sort. Has not Fr. found such a text during his 
"‘thorough and complete examination” of all the Greek and I^din 
authors of the period ? Or, has he unwittingly skipped such a 
passage on Arabia, as he overlooked that of 345 A.D. cited supra ? 
Or, has he wrongly interpreted such a passage, as ho has given 
the wrong sense of ‘projecting mucli in the direction of’ to 
(fdhacrrns near, or attached to) in Rufinus ’ ‘ Cit(?rior India 
adhnerens Aothiopia ” ? 

Let us provisionally concede that there is no clear Greek or 
Latin statement (hat ' hid' am omnoiii plagam Arahiac accaphims' 
■ we take as India all the regions of Arabia (like Mar John’s 
Syriac sentence about the name India applied to Ethioxna). The 
passage of 345 A.D. from It'ncr., and Rufinus’ phrase “ Citerior 
India adhaerens Acthiopia ” will prove amply that Arabia was 
called India in the fourth cent. A.D., if they are not wrongly 
interpreted. See also the presumptive evidence set fortli in this 
Journal 1947, pp. 183-4. 

V. Indias of Greeks and Latins 

Fr.’s alleged thorough and complete examination of Greek and 
Latin works (not all, but only 139 plus 217 tomes, plus several 
J. 13 
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classical works from the 5th c. B.C. onwards, an imposing num- 
ber 356 plus ?, minus, unfortunately, the tiny little passage of 
345 A.D.) resulted in his conclusion that in all of them India con- 
notes our India. But my examination of the relevent portions of 
Horodotos, (c. B.C. 450), Sirabo (c. E.C. 24 — c. 21 A.D.), Periplus 
(c. 75 A.D.), Ptolemy (c. 150), Rufinus (c. 360) and others, as 
well as liiner, Alex. (345 A.D.) has led to the coni4usion that the 
semantic content of the ie.rw India varied ihrough the centuries 
from Skylax downwards as follows : — 

1. The. huhis region and ihe Thar Desert. Hcrodolos, on the 

autliority of Skylax the navigator, says : “ That part of India to- 
wards the rising sun is all sand ; the Indians’ country towards 

iho oast is a desert by reason of the sands.” (TTI. 98). Onesi- 
krilos, Ihe pilol of Alexander’s fleet (326 B.C.) says that the coun- 
Iry of the Mt)usikan<\s w Upper Sindh (not Mfisika in the southern 
part of the West Coast of India) “ ^;ituaicd in the most southern 
part of India.” — (Sirabo XV. 2i). Again, ^‘Alexander who had 
the chief share in discovering' -his country” (India) “ ascer- 

tained that the rnouniainoiis and norlhoui country” (the Upper 
fndus region and ihe Panjab) “was (h(' most habitable and fertile, 
while th'^ soiidi country (not South India, but the Thar Desert 
and the Sindh region) “ was onewhere wate^^lcss and elsewhere 
lialde to bo inundated l)y thiC rivers and scorched to the last degree 
hy burning hc'at, fit enough to be occupied hy wild beasts, but not 
by human beings.” — (Ibid. 26). Herodotos and Onesikritos seem 
to Jiave been unaware of, or ignored, the Jumna — Gange.s — Brah- 
innputra region, and thr' ri;;-Vindbyeii Dcfcau ])nrt.ion, which wore 
really the eastermost and southernmovt pa vis of the peninsula. 
Pri(.)r to TIrrodntos India must naturally liave signified at first the 
Indus region to which the western passes admitted the Persians. 

The Hebrew Old Testament too does not seem to recognise 
tile ropions beyond the “ TTedn ” mentioned in Esther 1 :1 and 8:9 
(c. 130 B.C.) in the e'^pression “ fi*om Hodu as fav as Kish ” (in 
Aby^sinda). T take this ITodu as a Hebre^v corruption of Sutudru 
(Sutlej), and not of Sindhu (Hindu, Hidu, Indus). 

2. The suh-coniinent of India (nearly), as in Megasthenes 
(302 B.C.) Eratosthenes, etc. 

3. The above, minus the Sevihinn region of the lower Indus, 
etc., as in the '^eriplus, c, 75 A.D. 
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4. No, 2 above, phis vast regions west of the Indus, and cast 
of the Ganges, as in Ptolemy (c. 150) . For 3 and 4 see this Journal 
1947, pp. 175-6. 

5. Pseiido-Indias, plus No. 2, as in the extracts from Itiner, 
and Rufinus (both 4th c.). 

VI. Indians — ^Ethiopians 

In the same century, in c. 375, Epiphanius in his Greek work 
Adv. Haeres. observes that through Berenice Indian wares are 
distributed by . Indian mercliants ovei* the Thebaid, and in Alex- 
andria, and Egypt and Peliisium in Koman tenitory. Priaulx says 
in op. cit. supra, p. 236, tlial possibly lil^e the goods tlie merchants 
also were ‘ Indian ’, i.e,, Arabs of either Etiiiopia or Eastern Ai’abia, 
the Indians of the ecclesiastical writers of this age'’, like Aplirahai. 
The reason for the confusion between real Indians (fair-complex- 
ioned as in modern times) of the Indus region and of the littoral 
Western Satraps' region down to the Tapti, appears to mo to be the 
fact that the Indians there (Aryan, and black non- Aryan), unlike 
those of other areas, had long adopted the dress and manners of the 
foreign rulei’s of thos(^ 2 regions, and cJianged their features and 
complexion through miscegenation with the Persians, Syrians, 
Jews, Greeks, Bactrians, Scythians, Partliians, Kushans, White 
Huns, etc. from about the 6th cent. B.C. to tlio days of King Gollas 
(Mihira-Zcula) mentioned by Kosmas (c. 525 A.D.). Here we 
recall that the black Indians of the above regions and other part.s 
of our India were ancienlly called Ethiopians of the cast in the 
days of Homer (Odg. I, 23-24, ca, B.C. 900), 

Vll. As FAR AS— THOROUGHLY AND COMPLETELY ? 

Fr. claims not only that he examined all the Greek and Latin 
works of 326 B.C. to 641 A.D. (cxccjd at least the passage of 345 
from Itiner.), but also that the examination was ‘‘thorough and 
complete,” in spite of the limiting phrase “ as far as ” used by him 
in the case of 20 writers’ works. He leaves it to our readers to 
judge whether as far as implies that those works “ have not been 
examined thoroughly ” (as I have said) . 

VIII. Neither thorough nor complete 

Readers have to consider the following points also; — 

1. Fr. has seen India occurring only [our times in Rufinus^ 
works, of which there are at least ten, as far as I know. But actu- 
ally there are six Indias found in a short extract covering only three 
pages, from Rufinus' Historia. This shows that his examination of 
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even one short passage cited by himself is iwt thorough or com- 
plete. And even in his present rejoinder (1948) he has not said 
that 4 is a slip of the pen for 6, 14, 40, or some other number of 
Indias found in the not-Iess-than-ten works of Rufinus. 

2. Again, there is the term Indians used in Rufinus’ works. 
But Fr.’s Bibliography of 1942 does not record the number of 
Indians in Rufinus. This also shows that his examination of at 
least one work, Historia, is neither thoj-ough nor complete. 

3. In 1942 he gave Rufinus’ adhaereiis the unwarranted sense 
of ‘ extending towards ’ ; and I requested him to examine Rufinus’ 
works again and find out whether even that author himself had 
used adhaerens or other woi’ds from the same root in the sense 
proposed by Fr. He re-examined the works and admitted in 194.5 
that Rufinus’ adhaerens had not that sense of extending towards. 
This too shows that his examination of at least Rufinus’ ' several 
works was not thorough or complete in 1942. 

4. He did not see the passage quoted ante (Sec. T.) from 
Itiner. of 345 A.D. 

5. He wrongly regards flic above Itiner. as of the medieval 

period. These two defee: al o :,how that his examination was not 
thorough or complete. > 

6. In the IStfi book of John Malala’s Clrcek Chronography 
(8th cent, according to Fr.) India seemed to him in 1942 “to be 
Ethiopia and Arabia.’’ That su.spicion ought to have put him on 
his guard. And, showing him later that non-Latin and non-Greek 
writers had pscudo-Indias and Indians (like the Syrian Aphra- 
hat’s Ethiopian Indians, the Syrian Abdias’ 2 Indias other than 
our India, and other pseudo-Indias of the Persians and Hebrews), 
I requested him to restudy the connotations of the Indias in Greek 
and Latin works, after '^classifying them under 3 heads ; (a) the 
author’s own term India, (b) India in quotations from non-Greek 
and non-Latin people’s works, traditions, etc., and (c) doubtful 
instances. But he has not yet published the results of such a re- 
study. He still wrongly assumes that all Indias (including, e.g., 
the doubtful instance in Rufinus’ ‘ Citcrior India adhaerens Aethio- 
pia ’) in a Greek or Latin work are the author’s own term. This 
assumption has made his examination very defective and unreli- 
able. 

7. If, as Fr. claims, he has examined all the (600, or 700 ?) 
Greek and Latin works of the 9 centuries, why is it that in his 
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Bibliogarphy of 1942 ho has not recorded the number of at least 
the Indias and Indians in those works ? His list of Indias, Indians, 
Brahmans, Ganges, etc. comprises only the names of 42 ecclesi- 
astical writers (Nos. 4 to 45, 2iid to 13th century). Surely there 
arc Indias and Indians in other works of the period down to 641 
A.D. — e.g. the several Peripluses, Ptolemy, liiner, Alex., Philo- 
stratos of Lemnos’ several works, and many others. Incidentally it 
may be pointed out that in his list of the above 42 there is no 
ecclesiastical writer ol the 13th century, nay, no author from 650 
A.D. to the 13ih century. 

It cannot be pleaded that in his Two Ai:iostles oj India (proper, 
St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew) Fr. Heras, the reputed historian, 
has accepted Fr. Perumalil’s conclusion of 1942. 1 leave it to 
scholars to judge whether my arguments for ancient pseudo- or 
deutero* Indias, against Fr. Perumahrs conclusion of 1942, and 
Fr. Heras’ approval, are valid or not. I do not plead that I have 
on my side Fr. Carpentier, Fr. Thurston, Prof. Bevan, Dr. Mingana, 
Ur. Medlycott, Fr. Hosten, Priaulx, McCrindle, and others. 

IX. No DOUBT 

I confirm what 1 said in IB and IC of my Rejoinder (1947, p. 
175) : 

(a) His conclusion of 1942 is not legitimate as he has not 
examined all passages, even if he went through all the Greek and 
Latin works of B.C. 326 to 641 A.D. He has yet to prove that 
before arriving at his conclusion of 1942 he had access to, and had 
examined, all the above works. I do not think that all those 
works, published and unpublished, are available in India. By 1942 
did he go through all the works of even Rufinus ? 

(b) His conclusion is not correct, because the Indias of Pto- 
lemy and the Periphis, and of the extract^from Itiner. Alex, and 
Rufinus are not his Indus — Himalayas — Ganges — Comorin — Indus 
India.* 


♦ The controversy will now end.— Editor. 
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Ports and Marts of Malabar (A.D. 50-150) 

{S :me new identifications) 

BY 

T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T. 


The ports and marts on or near (he sea coast of Malabar, and 
the rivers and mountains mentioned in the Periplus and Tabula 
Peutigerianu, and by Pliny and Ptolemy have already been iden- 
tified by European and Indian scholars. But some of their identi- 
fications appear to he mistaken. New identifications are therefore 
suggested in these brief notes, based on intimate knowledge of the 
locations of those places. 

In the list below the names of the works arc given in brackets 
first, and the localities are arranged from North to South — from 
Leuke Island to Cape Comaria. The Pirates’ region (Periplus) , 
or “ Ariakc Androu Picraton ” (Ptolemy) was beyond Malabar, 
and is not therefore included in the list. 

1. (Periplus) : “Leuke Is.” ~ Lucca — dive Is., 11-30 N., 
72-5E., near the coast”; Long. 118, Lat. 12, according to Ptolemy’s 
computation, not always reliable. Lakka ”, unintelligible to the 
peripluser and Ptolemy, was probably construed by them as Greek 
Leuke.— white. Other instances of such alteration will be found 
below (Nos. 12, 15). 

2. (Periplus) ; “ Nauru ” Canna-uiini, briefly Can-miru, 

English Cannanore. Nauru was a market in Damirilva, the Tamil-ic 
region then comprising the present Malayalam areas of trans-Cochin 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, and the present Tamil areas 
beyond Cape Comorin. Sec No. 16. 

Damirika, the correct form of “ Limyrike ”, &c., seems to be 
the North Indian Prakrit Damila, rather than South Indian Tamil, 
plus the Greek ending ike as in Mousa, Mous-ike (music, noun) , 
although Tamil-afcam (=Tamil land) has been given by some 
authors as the original. North Indian guides in Greek ships may 
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have given the Greeks the Prakrit forms of even South Indian 
names. 


3. (Peripliis) : “ Tmidts, or Tn7idis in the kingdom of Kepro- 
bou(th)rou'’ ( -Chera-puli’a), in Damirika above. This is Katal- 
tunti^ vulgo Kadalundi. {Ptolcing) : “ Tipidis, a city in Liniyrike ”. 
Katal-Tunti raised land (near the) sea. 

4. {Ptolemy) : " Drama(jara probably Parappanangadi. 

5. (Ptolemy) : " Kalaikarkis Chiilakkudi, as mo.st scholar’s 

agree. Cli of Tamil of the first centuries became K as in Chcra- 
Kero in No. 3. Tamil (, cerebral (as well as Tamil 1) was repre- 
sented in Greek by r. nr, — Gk. r). 

6. (Periphi^) : “ Muziris ” on a river in the above Cheru 

kingdom. This is in Cranganore territory, and was a river-port ncai' 
the present town Cranganore. Muziris may be under water now. 
Tamil form, Mueir}, Musin {QpQH). There was a Musiris in 
Cappadocia. Was that name imported to Cranganore ? (Ptolemy) : 
“Mouziris ’ emporium near I he mouth of Pseudoslomos, the Peri- 
yiir River — “ 20 .stadia ” ( 2 milc.s) “ up the river from the shore ”, 

says the PeripLua (60 A.D.). 

7. (Ptolcjuy) : Mr)uth of lire river Pscndo-alomos (-- false 
mouth), which is probably a Gr’eok translation of Tamil poli-mulMin 
(= a breach in the sand bar), viilyo poyi-makum (-- false mouth). 


8. (Ptolemy): " Podoperoiira , probalrly Vataparaviir 

North Paravur). Coins of Augustus, B.C. 39-14 A.D., 
and of some other Roman emperors were dug up in North Paravur 
(vtdgo Parur) about 20 years ago, and identilied at the Madras 



of the eastern edge of the backwaters south of Musiris, No. 6. If 
it bo Semve it may be Chempu, on the eastern .shore of the back- 
waters. (Gk. n and u arc almost alike). 


10. (Ptolemy) : “ Koreoiirn ”, probably Kalturu south of the 

better known Mararikkulam, west of the backwaters. The lirst r 
stands for Tamil t, as in Kalaikarias, No. 5. If K be a misreading 
of T, it may be ‘Toreoura’, Toraviiru (correctljg Turavur) near 
KattOr, above. 

11. (Pedplus): “ Barake, Bakare, market-town and village 
at the mouth of a river. (Plinij ) : “ Becare — a port in the territory 
of the people called Neakyndi,” No. 13 below. (Ptolemy ) ; “Bakarei 
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.in Limurikc, at or near the nioulli of t'oo river Baris. This is 
Purakkatu, 10 miles south of Alloppey harbour. Vulgo Prakkatii. 
So the Greek fonn may have iicen Boiake, or Urakarc ; or if the 
North Indian uuides ])ronouriced il wilhouL llie first r (as in the 
case of Diamida-l^anjlla) il may have been Fakarc in Gieek. The 
Latin Pliny’s Recare is'piesenls live common pronuncialion Porak- 
kalii (with c* for u) . Pci’haps i^ome 10v)k alu as the suffix ad found 
in Naiad, Dryad, &<?., and omitted il. The Poi tuguese, Dutch and 
English called il Porka, williou', of cfuirse, any knowledge of the 
Greek form Barake devoid of ad. 

12. {PtoJemy): Mouth of tlr? river "'Baris'\ which is, no 
doubt, the Pam]:)a River of Central Travarv'ore, Since Gk. baris 
moans boat, it was tlie boat-river. And Pliny (VI. 2(>) says that 
“pepper is carried down to Becaie in boats hollowed out of a 
single lire”, wind', are even now in v^oguo. Or, Baris may be 
regarded as an iniclligilde (see JjCiilcr. No. 1) Greek form of the 
latter half t>f the long I'arnll name Vmr-paijjdru ( “Pampa river). 
PaiyCiru — Baij aru- -Eaiyaris - -BaWs. 

13. {Perlphrs) : NcM:yrtda'\ mnrketdown of loading im- 
portance (like Mir'ii'is) up the river alyjve, and. in the Pandyan 
kingdojn, and )Uit in the Chera kingdom. (The Pampa river was 
then the t)Oundary). If wa i I:?;!] stadia ( “12 miles) up the rivor. 
(P/o/emv) *■ ‘‘ MidkjjjuUf in tla^ conn^rv of tlic .^ici, the Ay chiefs 
imder tin' Pandyan kliv* .niJing fi'orn distant Madiu'a on the east 
const. (PVnvj) : " Por^vs r/rvUs Nt'firyndon variant readings 
being Noaerindon, Mraehyndon, amended reoendy as Noloyndon. 
(Tabula Ptud.) : “ Nincylda Scr S(*hotTs Prrlphis. 

This Pandyan market down of lending; importance rivalling the 
Chora's Muriris is Nfilckifa, about 13 miles (‘\120 stadia '’) up the 
river Pampa, from Puiakkad, No. II, wlicre the river fell into the 
sea in anciemt day.s as geological (widence shows, altliough it does 
nol do so now. 

A coin of Augustus was picked up from Nfikkidn, or Niranam 
verj/ near it, some years ago. Roman gold coins were discovered 
also in Cb.cngunnur, the present writer’s place, further up the 
same river in about ISftS, or 1T)0, and sold to Dj*. Thurston of the 
Madras Museum in about 1000 (hedAveen 189S and lOO-l). One of 
the unsold coins, wliich I saw on 1st September 1017, was of gold, 
with the legends quite worn away. The owner said it was of 
Theodosius, and that the* hoard contained Augustus coins also. In 
J. 
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Ranni too, further up the same river, Roman coins are said to 
have been discovered. The Periplus (§56) says, “There are im- 
ported here, in the first place, a great quantity of coin ; topaz, — 

(Jrude glass, wine, not much . There is exported pepper 

produced - - in - - Cottonara This applies to Muziris and 

Eakare — Ncakinda. Tiieodosius I (376-395) ; II (408-50) . 

The Tamil poems speak of the import of ponnu to Muziris, 
which is probably gold coin, although pomut (Ou/reJr^i) has also 
the sense of gold. In the first century the Roman gold coins aureus 
and denarius were current throughout Western India from the 
Indus to the Capo, and denarius gave Sanskrit and the old Malabar 
language the word dinar am (a gold coin) found in a Travancoro 
inscription. Augustus coins wei’e far anterior to the date (60 A.D., 
according to Schoff) of the actual voyage of the author of the 
Periplus written later (c. 75, or 80, or 90) . " 

The new identification Nakkida can be taken as correct. 
Ncakydda, or Neakylda may have been the original form in the 
peripluser’s note book of 60 A.D. in Greek capital (uncial) letters 
of that age. T of Nakkita was represented in this case in Greek 
by Id or dd, and not by r as usual. He tiught to have written 
Neakyra. > 

Najtkiia (vulgo Nakketa, with e for i.) means the .space be- 
tween (two or more) tongues, i.e. branches, of the river Pamp.i. 
The place still an.swers to the fir.s1 century description, because the 
Pampa River bifurcates there. Another river called the Mani- 
mala river joins the northern branch a little below the point of 
bifurcation, and the river Achankovil joins the southern branch 
a few miles below the same point. In the first centuiy too those 
three rivers probably met at Nakkita (in English Nakkida), and 
pepper could bo brought to that “ market-town of leading import- 
ance ”, in “ single-log boats ’’ from “ Cottonara ”, No, 14 below. 

14. (Periplus) : “ Koitonarike ”, a “ district ” near the two 
important market-towns Muziris and Nakkida, in which “ region ” 
alone pepper is produced in quantity” (§56). Pliny was quoted 
already in No. 12. Ptolemy does not mention this region or dis- 
trict, but most of his “ inland ” localities (which are not dealt with 
in the present notes) between the Poriyar and Pampa Rivers can 
be identified in that region of pepper, where reigned “the Queen 
of Pimenta” (the Pepper — Queen) in the days of the Portuguese 
(1498—1663)'. 
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Corresponding in sound to CoUonara {it pronounced somewhat 
like double th of English, and not like it in letter) there are (1) 
between Muziris and Nakkida (i.e. Ijelvvecii the rivers Periyar 
and Parnpa of Travancorc), (2) above, i.e. to the north and noii-h- 
cast of it, and (2) in the region adapted to the growth of pepper 
“in quantity’’, the names of the following i)hiccs : — 

(a) Tekkuiu — and Va(akkurn — ( - . Southern and Northern) 
-Kiirrimaln, in the latter of which was “the Pepper— Queen ”, 
menlioncd above. 

(b) KorrandiiL, a few miles above Nakkida. This is ver]) 
nearly “Cottonara”, c being and r t. 

(c) Kaiandiu, north of Kottayam m Travancorc ; a small, old 
principality. 

(d) *Tw() or three Kiirrandia.^ north and south of Kottayam. 

(e) Kill Uti;andtit—ihc land of the Kuthivan, the Chcra King, 
\vliich may be the same as the KniUini ( — natii) mentioned in 
Tainil grammars as one of tlic several lands iji which a dialect of 
pure Tamil was spoken. 

In the days of ihe (hO), Pliny (23 — 79), and Ptolcnty 

(c. 150), and oven later there were Chora Kings with the title of 
Kuttuvau (c. 75 — 230, according to Sesha Aiyar’s Cera Kings, 1937, 
P. 128). 

Any one or more of the above names (a to c) may be taken 
as the original of “ CoUonara ” as tire localities are (and presuma- 
bly were in the early centuries) in pepper areas. 

Below Nakkida, and in a region not suitable for the produc- 
Koji of pepper in quantity ”, there is the water-logged region 
Kuttaiiatu, famous for paddy and coconut Irees. This docs not 
ap]}ear to be Cottonara althougli there are pepper-growing higlilands 
close to it, in the east. Kuttam, Tamil, means depth, and Kutta- 
natu is deep, low-lying, land almost always covered with water. 

15. (Periplus) : Purron Oros ” (Moiiutahi) - the dark-red 
mountain. This is the Travancorc Ghats, called (a) Furva Parvata 
(Skt.), (b) Kilakkan Mala (Malayalam), or (c) Sahya Paj'vata 
(Ski.). The names (a) and (b) mean eastern mountain, while 
(c) Sahya, although it lias the sense of endurable, must be the 
Sanskritised form of some Tamil name, probably Cheijya [Q^ilku) 
meaning red. So Purron (Gk.) may be a translation of cheyya 
{red, with the rays of the rising sun). Or it may be a Graecized 
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form of the above Purva (a). Tliis car.tcrn mounlain range must 
have presented a very striking speclaclo to the Greek mariners, 
especially at dawn. It may be CLh-kuiiranr— red-hill ol Tamil 
Silappaiikdram, 

16. (Periplus) : Paralia ”:-^sea-coast. This must be the 

iittoral ‘^district stretching along the coast towards the south” 
from the southern end of the district of Damirika, which the author 
seems to have regarded as ending at Bakare (Furakkad). Pto- 
lemy’s Limytikc (Gk. /^ for A) too extended from somewhere 
north of Kadalundi (near Calicut) down to the mouth of the 
Pampa, i.c. to Bakare itself. 

Paralia (—coast) disUicl of (he Pcilphir. stretched from 
Purakkad dowii to Cape Cumeiti), and luidier to Lvulkai (Colcli'f. 
of the PcripliLs) on the S.E. coast, and lu Fv^ini Cahmero (Kalli- 
metu) further north of (Japi? “ Kory ’ {iJhinavJi-JcOU) , But Ihe 
peripluser, wlio docs iiol appear to have coine t’ar south ot Bakare, 
supposed that even from llie Cape to K’.dkai or Kory I lie paralia 
(coast) extended }iOulliv:ar(bi ! mistake, (o Ijo sure, is tjot 

more egregious than (hat of Ptolemy wiio^e iiolion \vas llial lh'‘ 
coast of India up to Kory stieldKxl fiom axsL lo ca:>t !! 

Kalidasa, and other Moilii Indian aiuhors loo had llie wto/ig 
notion that the southcruniosl poicit of fiidia was Kory (Dhrmusir- 
kodi), and that the “Malaya” mountain of the Nilgai rcgioii, ex- 
tended up to Kory, whcjice began ihujia's >SVn( (Adam’s Bridge). 
Sec Jill (1917), pp. liOd - 67. The paraiai s?! the pcriplu'^ was 
divi(,{t'd into two sections by the Pui rhon Moimtchi, No. 15. 

Ptolemy’s “ paralia, properly so ciiJied \ was the broad, moim- 
tainlcss Chola (Coro) — mandal coicjI inenlioncd under the Greek 

heading : 

“Tes idlds kaloumeiies paralias Tsoringon'* 

which moans ‘ In lire properly called seacoast of the Chola (Tsora) 
king’ (kon, Tamil). Some recent interpreters wrongly regarded 
paralia of the above heading as a place-name, v/hile some Christian 
writers other than St. Isidore of Seville (died 636), socin lo have 
mistaken Kaloumcncs (^^^callcd), which in some Greek mss. has 
wrong forms kaloumaines, etc., as a place-name Kalamine (Latin 
Calamina), the name of the coast where St. Thomas was, from about 
1,200 A.D., said to have been martyred. See Medlycott, India and 
ihe Ajjostle Thowur, 1905, pp. 150 — 170. See P.S. 2 at Iho end for 
Dr, llennirig's note, which may lead to the rejection of the long- 
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accepted reading’ ‘ parnlia’. Isidore’;-. Calaiiiiiia,'^ town of India 
(N.W.) , W’lxij ‘ill tile iurtliL'.'^L fiKsti'jii pail.s ol Ihu laiitl ol tli'j 
l^artliiaiui and the MucIls and noL oi India, nr Lhu world. 

17 . (Pcripliis) : “ Bahia “ villa;^c and line harbour, tlio & 3 t 
in puralia'\ No. lU. '.I Imre i.s liru — l^nHatlu on llio sea near Tri- 
vandrum. Tint, Tainii, pmsperou^ (Ski. Sri), is no essen- 

tial part of the place-name. If the name be Ealina (witli n for t), 
it may be ideal ihed with tlie Avellknoivn port of Viliham, soulh ot 
Irivandium. Tainii insei iplions have l!ie loim Viliham, In later 
European records it appears as Briiis-john, etc. 

18. (Piolciiiy) : '' hlanykor, or Elaird'^*^^^^ ’• b Greek A here 
was originally A, the name is die laitor half of Tini — Elahkotu 
(split form 'liruveiaukoUi, correctly wilh ci tor or). This is 
Travancoro of tlio Ikndu'juc'Se rccord^^, which liad been pronounced 
as Travankole Ixdore it came to be proiuMJiicei.l as Tiavanconr io 
English. It was llnj ancient ca])ital of the Travancurc State, which 
got its name from tliat city, N.W. of Koltar, No. 19. R in Edangkor 
stands fur 1. 

i!). (hlolrm}/) : Kudiara , du.' luelropoUs. This is K6(du* 
as all agree, and docs not seem to be another place near it called 
KulUiraui, 

20. {Ptolemy) : '\Bciininal(id\ Tins is Marut'Vamalaj a con- 
spicucus hill near No. .19. This mala, hill, is visible from ships. 

21. (Periplioi) : '' Coman^\ with ‘'cape and havhour”. No 
harbour thcio now. (Ptolemy) : “ Kon/aria a cape and town 
in the country of fhe Aioi, in the then Panrlyan kingdom. It now 
belongs to Travancore. A.s Malabar ends hcio, Colchi (::-^Kolkai, 
and not Colachal) , Kory, etc. beyond it are not considered here. 

Of the above 21 identifications Nos. 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 12, 19, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, and 20 ai'o mine own. Tliey arc probably correct. 
Kosmas’ live marts of “Mali'’' (two syllables) that export pepper, 
viz. Parti, Mangarouth, Salopatana, Nalopalana, and Poudopatana 
(c. 535), do not appear among the above 21. 

Postscript 1 

In addition to the Roman coins mentioned above, and those 
discovered and dccilt witli by Sewxdl, Rap.son, and others, there 
were unearthed in Cochin, in 1916, ‘‘ Indian (or local ?) punch- 
marked silver coins (about 25) wilh dated gold and silver Roman 
coins (about 100), discovered (Scplcmbej* 1946) from Eyyal, a 
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village on the high-way between the ancient emporiums of Tyndis 
and Muziris, indicating the first impact of llic Roman civilization 
with Cochin — circa first century A.D.” — Page V of Exhihits in the 
Archaeological MiLicum, Cochin, 1947. The above Roman gold 
coins are of Tiberius (3), Claudius (1), Nero (2), and Trajan 
(one). Tlic others have yet lo be identilied. 

Again, about August 1945, on a hill near Ponkunnam in the 
pepper-region between the two rivers on which Muziris and Bakarc 
— Nelcynda were situated, a hoard of 188 (or 184 ?) punch marked 
silver-alloy pieces, somewliat like coins, were dug up by a culti- 
vator from a depth of IV 2 ft. They are thin, and not circular. Of 
the six eleaJicd pieces examined on 17th December 1945 by the 
present writer, one had the English name JULIAN incised near 
the margin on one side in capital letters like the modern English 
capitals, an<l nut Roman capitals of llie early centuries This 
JULIAN does not seem to be the Roman emperor Ivlianvs, lor 
there is no — us (nominative), or — i (gt'iiitivcO , or any sign of 
abbreviation after JULIAN, even though there is space for it after 
N. Besides, the letters, are i)laiu and are not ciiibussed. In Latin 
it is IVLIANVS. 


Postscript 2 * 

As for paralia (No. 16 snpra) Dr. W. B. Henning of Cambridge, 
in a note kindly sent to me on 3rd March, 1948 through the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London, says: — 

Paralia is uncertain, MS. has : — Apo da . 

Bakares to legomcnon purron oros 
allc pareke chara te kes e 
paradia legomcne.'^ 

(a) If Paradia be the original reading of the Periplus it may 
be interpreted as a Graecised form of Pavala-dipa ( -the pearl 
region) , the North Indian guide’s Prakrit form of Sanskrit Pravdla* 
dvlpa^ or a form of Tamil Pavala-tivu {^usuipfS^ ). Here dipci 
) has the sense of littoral region as in Saka-dvTpa 
(the Sakas’ region, the cstueiry of the Indus), Jambu-dvipa, etc.; 
and the unfamiliar j of the northerner, or 1 of the Tamilian of the 
first century is represented in Greek Paradia by r. Tamil Pavala- 
tivu sounds more like Paradia than the Prakrit Pavala-dipa, v 
being elided from Pavaja. The Tamil name ( ueat^Seij) could 
appear in Greek as Pavara-dia, without elision, or Para-dia, witn 
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elision of v. Diu, the European p i the island soulh of Kathia- 
war is from Dipo of Prakrit, the Diboiis ”, or Divas” 

of Theophilus the Indian (1572 A.D., apnd Ammianus Marcellinus) . 

(b) Alternalivoly Para-dia (Greelv) may stand for the Tamil 
name Parava-teyam (ujr€U^’S<ffniJu>) ^ -Paravas' ive,ion (dosa in 
Sanskrit). Parava is the pearl-fishing caste of Soulh India, and 
in Portuguese and Dutch records (since 1500 A.D.) the S,E. coast 
is called the Pearl-Fishei-y Coast, as dislinct from the Coromandal 
further north. Ptolemy calls this coast Paralia properly so called, 
perhaps hinting that the author of the Pcriplus had, a hundred 
years before, applied the name improperly to the S. W. coast also, 
where there was no pearl-fishery in those days. 

(c) Is it likely that paradia was coined by combining the 
Greek prefixes para ( "beyond), and dia (.: -through, across) to 
sound like llie a])ove Prakrit or Tamil word ? It may be observed 
that the Arabic name Maabar for that region contains the senses 
of para and dia. Some medieval writers seem to have called this 
region, rather than Ceylon, “Para-dise”, Parava-desa. 




Reprinted from 'Journal of Indian History, Vol. XXV, Part 3. mil/ 


The Malaya Mountain 

By 

T. K. JosEPTi. B.A., L.T., 

The Mahcndra, Malaya, and Sahya mountains of South India, 
and the rivers Kaveii, Krtamala (. Vaij^ai), and Tainrapiu’ni in 
their regions, all six of which are mentioned in the Puranas, the 
Ramayana, and Kalidasa’s works, could be only verij consjnnious 
physical foatiirt^s visible to those in South India or those from the 
North, who travelled by land in ancient days in the eastern plains 
and the east coast of Soutli India below Kalinga, and by sea in 
ships sailing close tt) that coast which was divided into the Pearl 
Fishery and Coromandel coasts. Wc tnay assume that none of those 
travellers, even the Jaina and Buddhist missionaries who were fond 
of hills, did actually visit those three conspicuous mountains. The 
lioroes and armies mentioned in the Ramayana and Raghuvamsa 
(except Ilanuman) had no occasion to go up those lofty mountains 
through the dangerous Cimmerian forests of the period around 
1 A.D. Of the many rivers south of Madras we find only three 
(Kaveri, Vaigai, Tamraparni) mentioned by name, and that most 
inajbably because the ancient cities and ports (Pukar, Madura. 
Korkai, &c.) of the Cholas and Pa?idyas, who were known to Asoka 
and even to the more remote Greeks and Romans, were situated 
on tho.se three rivers. 


The highest, and therefore, the most conspicuous mountains 
in South India bchnr the Kaveri are three according to the relief 
maps and relief models. They are — 

1. The Nilgiri Hills plus the higlio.^t part of the Deccan Table- 
Land (Mysore) just north of them. The Kaveri flows aci’oss this 
part. Those Hills have the highest peak Dodabelta, 8640 ft. All 
these are north of the Palghat gap, and bound the no»‘lhern portion 
of Malai-Nadu ( ".Mala-bar^-Mala-alain) on the east. 

2. Ananialai Hills south of the Palghat gap, with their highest 
peak Anamudi (8,837 ft.) N.E. of Travancore, and their extensions 
to the east, and to the south as far as Cape Comorin, the Land’s End 
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of India. These lie in Cochin and Travancore. The highest peaks 
of the Travancore portion are Agastya-kudam (6,132 ft.), and 
Mahendra-giri (5,500 ft.) . The whole range is called the Sahya Par- 
vatam (Cardamum Mis.) 

3. A detached hemisphei’ical mountain to the east of the 
eastern spur of the Anamalais. It is between Trichinopoly on the 
Kaveri and Madura on the Vaigai south of the Kaveri. The Trichy- 
Madura Railway passes through the plain between the above spur 
and the homi.spherical mountain, to Rama’s Setu. 

There is another detached mountain consisting of a pair of 
hemispheres to the east of No. 1 above ; but it is north of the Kaveri, 
and not south of it. It flows between No. 1 and this double hemi- 
sphere. 

:lc * 

t 

The Kula Parvatn Malaya montione»l m the Puranas and other 
Sanskrit works wriilen in North India be No. 1, the Nilaf 4 iri 
Mts., although most authorities identify the Malaya Mt. with “ Iho 
southern end of the Western Ghats.” But according to geographers 
“ the Western Ghats run alinosl wiihout a. break from the Gulf of 

Cambay to Cape Cemorin and fhe Eastern and Western Ghats 

may be said to meet in the Niigiri Hills”, No. 1 above. So the 
southern end of the Western Ghats is near Cape Comorin, witii the 
Agastya and Mahendra peaks (see No. 2) close In if. If by “the 
southern end” is meant the meeting point. (No. 1) at the Nilgiris 
there is no mistake in their identification. ()Sce Dr. .Kunhan Raja 
and Dr. D. C. Sircar in IHQ for Snpt. and Dec. 1946). 

Nila-pirh a Sanskrit name, must be a translation of the local 
Tamil name Nila-Malai, and the appellation “ Malayah ” is no doubt 
the Sanskritised form of Tamil Malai, From Malayah the com- 
pound word malayaja. and the iaddhita form mrd5ya (coined by 
Malabar Brahmins) have been formed to signify sandalwood. It 
may be noted that the ‘ e ’ in the Malabar form mfiloya is a vestige 
of the colloquial pronunciation malei. the pedantic form being malai 
(with la and not le) . The northern Sanskritists would have formed 
mdlaya, and not mdleya, from malayah. These names for sandal- 
wood indicate that there were sandalwood trees growing in the 
Malaya Mountain, even if we have not the descriptions of such 
trees and the snakes on them, found in Sanskrit works. And we 
recall that Mysore just north of this Malaya Mt. is now famous for 
its sandalwood, and not any part of the Ghats south of that Mt, 
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Kalidasa’s description of Malaya as full of sandalwood and 
snakes, and as south of tlie Kavcri, and aL(j as adjoining the 
Pandyan plain agrees with the situation of the Nilagiri Hills and 
their neighbourhood, and the trees peculiar to that r';gion. 


The Kula Parvata called in Sanskrit the Sahya (evidently 
formed from a Tamil name, perhaps cheyija-jnalai, the red moun- 
tain, or the mountain of tiic red, rising sun) is undoubtedly the 
Cochin-Travancore Ghats (No. 2) south of the PaJghat gap, although 
one or two Malabar poets have wrongly called it Malaya Mt. 
(No. 1) . Anamalai at the northern end of it seems to have been 
given that name because from a distance it looked like an dna'f, 
elephant. Unsophisticated folk call the Sahya (the red, rising sun’s 
mountain, the udaya parvata in Sanskrit) the Kizhakkan Mala, the 
eastern mountain, Sanskrit Purva Parvata, 

The Periplvs (60 A.D.) mentions a Pnrrhon Mountain in Tra- 
vancorc, which scholars like Scholf have identilied with the ‘'Red 
Bluffs of Warkala and those below Anjengo’’, both on the coast of 
South Travancore. But these low bluffs cannot bo called moun- 
tains. It is probable, therefore, that the Purrhon (-rred) Moun- 
tain which the ^ peripluser ’ saw at a distance from his ship, a^.. 
flooded gloriously with the red rays of the rising sun is the red 
Sahya. Or, he might have been given the Sanskrit name Purva 
Parvata (meaning the eastern mountain) by the North Indian guides 
in his ship, and he must have noted it down in his log book as 
Purrhon assimilating the unwieldy'' Sanskrit name to his Greek word 
purrhon meaning red, thus unwittingly combining the idea in the 
name Sahya {-..cheyya, red) with the sound of the name Purva 
(parvata) . 


♦ ♦ 

* 

It seems that the notion of Kalidasa and other ancient authors 
of North India, who never visited the south, was that the Malaya 
Mountain extended down to Rama’s Setu (now Adam’s Bridge) 
beginning from Dhanushkodi in Ramnad, on the South East coast. 
See Kalidasa’s — 

vaidehi, pasyamalayad vibhaktam 
matsetuna, phcnilam ambui'asim 
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in his Sandesa. To them India extended ' dsetu himdcalam ^ — 
i.e. from Rama’s bridge to the Himalayas. 

Nor arc these to blame. For the ancient western geographers 
too had the same wrong notion. For instance Hecataeus of Miletus 
(born C. 540 B.C.), Eratosthenes, the Alexandrian Librarian (27(5- 
196 B.C.) , Pornponius Mela the Spaniard (C. 40 A.D.) , the author 
of the Periplus (60 A.D. or C. 75) , and Ptolemy (C. 150) . These 
mention Kory (— Kodi) as the southernmost point of India. This 
Kory is not Cape Comorin, which they mention separately as 
Comaria, or Comari. It is Dhanush — Kodi, Greek r being usually 
written to represent the un-Greek cerebral d or t found in Indian 
languages. It i.s surprising that even the author of the Periplus 
who came at least as far as Bakare ( — Purakkad near Aileppey, and 
not Vayakkara as usually interpreted), and Nelkynda (— Nfikkida 
on the river Pampa, the Baris river, Boat river, of Pliny, 77 A.D.), 
entertained the same notion. 

Kalidasa, we know, mentions two South Indian mountains 
Malatya-Dard?imn ”, the Malaya and Dardura as the twin breasts 
“ stanau ” of the southern region. Malaya we have already identi- 
fied with the Nilgiris. Dardura seems to be the hemispherical 
mountain east of No. 1 in the list at the l)cginning of this artick?. 
Dardura (Skt.) means a frog, and that mountain was perhaps so 
called because it looked like a frog or toad from a distance. 

* 


The Mahendra mountain, one of the seven Kulaporvatns, from 
which Hanuinan leaped to Lanka must be some high mountain near 
Ceylon, and Rama’s bridge. It cannot be the Mahendragiri near 
Cape Comorin, as it is far away from Ceylon 

* * 

• ♦ 

Now, corresponding to Malaya of Samskrit derived from Tamil 
Malai (vulgo Malei) there is in the Christian Topography of 
the Alexandrian Greek monk and traveller Cosmas Indikopleustes 
(A.D. 520-25) the name Male (two syllables) for Malci-Nadu, 
(Mala-bar, Mala-alam) thus in two places : — 

1. Omoios kai eis ten legomenen Male, entha to peperi ginelai 
(Book III). 

2. lego de te Male, en e to peperi ginetai (Book XI) . 
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This Greek narco Ma-le (Tamil uui-lci) for Mala har (Kerala) 
must have been dci'ived from either Nila-Malei (Nilgiris, Mala- 
yah), or Sahya-Ma/e?, or more probably from both, i.e. the Malabar 
portion of the Western Ghats. Cosmas lieard the lengtliy local 
name Malei-nadu, and must have curtailed it into simple Male, 
dropping even the linal i, and giving it. a G\ee!: desinence. This 
perhaps occarred, let us note, lung before the same land was called 
Mala-bar and Mala-alam by the Aral)s as translations of local 
Malci-naclu. The Portuguese, we find, called it tlu? iirerra (1110101- 
lain), translating Maid (after 1498). 

Before or after Cosmas another n.ame Mala-u-kaia (u:;cd 
exclusively by the ancient Syrian Chri.‘-lians of Malaiiar) was given 
to the Malabar Diocese 01 the Christians, probaldy by somi' Persian 
or Syrian bishop who ruled the Malabai* Diocese. Tiie name Mai- 
ahkara seems to liavo been coined ])y adding the Grec'k word clwra, 
or the Syriac woid kherc (l)olh meaning land) to Mala (moun- 
tain). This Mala-chorn. or Mala-khere was easily assimilated by 
the Malabar Ch?‘h>tians to their inleHiglide word Malaniunvi. 
meaning the Mala-laiul, or Maia-idiore. There was, otherv/i.se, no 
fl'm'cc r)f sucli a newfangled name b'Oing adopted wiicn uier-e was 
ll?c usual name Mala-nadii in vogue. 





The Arya-Ma(ijuSri-Mula*Kalpa on Candragupta I 

Candragupta I founded the great Gupta empire, and thus played 
a dominant role in ancient Indian history. Yet little is known about 
him. So we hardly need to offer an apology in drawing attention 
here to a passage of the AMMK which may prove as containing 
some information about this king. 

The passage in question runs as follows ; — 

lie *.^11 

STT^If ??P'T4^f I 

n<!crt ’m: IRt'SlI 

»j;n^ i 

^?r: nrrJTfft^: II«,?kII 

cT^sftr a?rsilf.f s’?iwi*l iief-en 

rTW"5iRRTR: ?f?[r i 

It h.is been generally recognised that the king of Gauda named 
Samudra ( )i referred to here in the verse 700, is 

Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty^. At another place the author 
of the AMMK has described the Gupta king Samudragupta exactly 
in the same words : 

gK?f IRV^II'' 

Then, approximately chronology and location of kingdom also 
warrant the conclusion that king Samudra of the above passage should 

1 K. P. JiiyasWiil, Imp. Hist, of India, text, pp. 50-51. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal, ihtd., pp. 48-49; P. L. Gupta, J.N.S.I., vol. V. 1943^ 
pp. 149-150 and IHQ., vol. XXII, 1946, pp. 60-61; Hcra.s, JBRS., 1948, 
pp. 1911. and others. 

3 K. P. Jayaswal, ibid., text, p. 47 verses 646, 
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be identical with Emperor Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty. 
Besides king Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty, we do not know 
any other king of Gauda of ancient times to have had this name. 

Now if Samudra of this passage is Samudragupta of the Gupta 
family, the verses from 654-6^9 should be found to refer to the 
predecessor of this king. We know from other sources reliably that the 
predecessor of Samudragupta was none but Candragupta I. Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal also saw in these verses a reference to Candragupta I of the 
Gupta dynasty'^. He interpreted this passage in accordance with his 
conception of the early Gupta history as based on the Kaumudl- 
Mahotsava. This interpretation has, however, not found favour with 
our historians, and so we need not examine here the observations mack 
by Dr. fayaswal. 

It will suffice to state that if it is accepted that the above passage 
reisers to Candragupta 1 , we come to know three new things 
about this king ; 

(1) Candragupta I was installed in kingship of Magadha by 
some king of the Deccan; 

(2) He extended his kingdom, and pcnct rated up to Saketa; 
and (3) Afterwards he was defeated and killed by his enemies 

who occupied his kingdom. 

It cannot be said at present whether on critical examination of 
the above passage and with the increase of our knowledge about the 
early Gupta history, these facts about Candragupta I will be found to 
be true or false. But this much may be stated with all reservation that 
up to this time we do not know anything which docs not suit these 

facts. 

First, it is said that Candragupta I was coronated by some king 
of the Deccan. In itself there is nothing in this statement which may 
not be true. In the time of the rise of Candragupta I Indian politics 
was dominated by the later kings of the Satavahana family, their 
successors and the Vakatakas who were all southerners. Then again 
the Gupta genealogies show that the father and the grandfather of 
Candragupta I were simply Maharajas. So it is not unlikely that m 
the beginning of his rule Candragupta I accepted supremacy of any 
one of these Deccan kings. 


4 Op. at., pp. 48-49 and 52. 
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Secondly, it is said that Candragupta I extended his power and 
conquered up to Saketa. This fact also is confirmed by the Gupta 
inscriptions and coins. In contrast to the lower titles of his father 
and grandfather, the genealogical portions of the Gupta epigraphs 
name Candragupta I with the title Maharajadhiraja. It shows that 
Candragupta I enhanced his kingly prestige. Moreover if it be 
accepted, as it is emphatically said to-day, that Candragupta I issued 
the marriage-type coins, then it becomes clear that Candragupta 1 was 
the first king of his family to issue coins. This fact may be inter- 
preted to mean that he freed himself from rhe supremacy of other 
kings. A small number and a single type of these coins may 
further be taken to indicate that Candragupta 1 began to issue coins 
late in his life, and thus that he claimed sovereignty much after his 
coronation. 

It is quite possible that Candragupta I had conquered 
up to Saketa. The inheritance of Samudragupta as known from 
his Allahabad Pillar inscription most probably included these 
territories. 

Lastly, it is said that towards the end of his life Candragupta I 
was defeated and killed by his enemies. Nothing is known definitely 
on this point. However, we would like to quote twj verses from the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription in this connection. One verse probably 
indicates that Candr.agupta I left his throne and made Samudragupta 
king under special circumstances’. It is not unlikely that he was 
dying of some fatal wound inflicted by his enemies, and he selected 
the brave Samudragupta as a king in view of the invasion of his 
enemies : 

In the other verse it is said that Samudragupta defeated some of 


5 Dr. R. C. Majumdar, A New History of the Indian People, vol. VI, 
pp. 137-8. 

6 Dr. D. C. Sircar, Scl. Ins. vol. i, p. 255. 
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Ills enemies at Pataliputra. It is likely that these were the kings who 
had defeated Candragupta I and had come over to Pataliputra : 

Thus if the Allahabad Pillar inscription be interpreted in this way, 
even the third statement of the AMMK about Candragupta I will 
be found to be correct. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if referred to Candragupta I, 
as it should be, the above passage of the AMMK suits him well. 
One passage from a forged Purana text, alleged to have been from a 
Kaliyuga-Rajavrttanta-Katha, also described Candragupta Ts history 
with similar details. It is possible that the forger might have taken 
these details from the AMMK. At any rate, for the present his 
source for these details is not known at all. But it is natural that 
like other parts of his history, he should have based this part also on 
some source. If this source be some one other than the AMMK, we 
shall find one more corroborative source for the tradition about 
Candragupta I given in the AMMK. 

Kailasm Chani>ua OlHA 


7 Ibid., p. 256. 
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There is a gold Gupta coin in the Leningrad Museum with the 
king on the obverse, (nimbate, standing to left, holding bow in left 
hand and arrow in the right) Garuda standard is on the right of the 
king; beneath the left arm is inscribed Ghafo with a crescent above. 
It bears traces of a marginal legend ending in (gu)p/a(h). On the 
reverse of the coin is the Goddess (holding lotus in left and pdsa 
(fillet) in out'Stretched right hand) with a symbol on the top left 
corner. The legend on this side is not certain but seems to be Kra- 
maditya, Ihe coin is classified as unattributed by Mr. Allan in his 
catalogue.^ 

Ihe initial Ghato and guptah in the margin naturally suggest that 
the name of the issuer of the coin was Ghatotkacagupta ; but so 
far no king among the Imperial Guptas is known with this name 
other than Ghatotkaca, the father of Candragupta I. As Mr. Allan 
has pointed out, the coin cannot be attributed to him as the 
style and weight of the coin places its issue about the end of fifth 
century.* 

One Ghatotkacagupta is known to us from an oval seal ( I Va") 
from Basarh, the ancient Vaisali. It contains within a single border 
line ^^nghatoikacagupiasya.' Dr. T. Bloch identified this Ghatot- 
kacagupta with Ghatotkaca, the father of Candragupta 1. ' 

Vincent Smith also accepted his identification. But it is hardly 
convincing. The seal was found with the seal of Queen Dhruva- 
svamini, wife of Candragupta II and mother of Govindagupta. So 
it could only be contemporary member of Candragupta II’s family. 
But Mr. Allan is not inclined to attribute the said coin to the issuer 
of this seal, considering that the issuer of the coin was certainly 
later than the issuer of the seal.^ 

Recently we have come to know a Ghatotkacagupta from a frag- 
mentary stone inscription found at Tumain (Dist. Guna, Gwalior 
State). More than half of it has broken away from left hand side 
and only right portion of the inscription is preserved. The available 
portions of the second, third and fourth line of the inscription run 
thus : — 


1 Ji. M, 6\, p. 110, pi. XXIV, 3; introduction p,. li\". 

2 Ihi(L^ introduction liv. 

3 Tiep. Arch. S. 1003-4, p. 102. 

4 J. I(. A. »S., 1005, p. 153; K. 71, p. 266, n. 2. 

5 Op, Cit,, p. liv. 
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^ %Tt^gfTHT 5>TR3a^fl^W[JTqTft]?^^ 

^ ^‘K- g^^ig? *TW5fT^ g 

(gm-^^T)^Tf i ^^rKUH 

g*i8[ gfSr^^qTr^TT^JTT^ 

These lines refer to Canciragupta II, his son Kumaragupta and 
to one Ghatotkacagupta, who won by the prowess of his arms the 
good fame attained by his ancestors. The dale of the record is 
116 of the era of the Gupta sovereigns when Kumaragupta I was 
ruling the earth. 

From these lines it appears that this Ghap>tkacagupta was one of 
the direct descendants of Kumaragupta 1 of the Imperial Gupta 
lineage. 1 he portion giving the exact relation of Ghatotkacagupta 
with Kumaragupta 1 is missing, but the portion preserved indicates 
thrft he was most likely his son,^ and was probably the Viceroy of 
Eastern Malwa. 

To me, Ghatotkacagupta of this inscription and that of the seal 
and the coin is one and the same person. 

The seal was found with the seal of Dhruvasvamini and may be 
taken as contemporary to the latter. Dhruvasvamini issued the seal 
when Candragupta II was alive, as is evident from the fact that she 
refers herself as the wife of Candragupta II and the mother of 
Govindagupta- If it was issued in the reign of Kumaragupta I, she 
would have mentioned herself as the queen-mother, as shci was also 
the mother of Kumaragupta. And as such the seal was i.ssiied some 
time earlier than 93 G.E., the last known date of Candragupta 11-“ 
Ghatotkacagupta must have been elderly enough in 1 16 G.E., when 
the Tumain record was written, as he is credited with retaining 
the good name of his ancestors. It is very likely that he issued 
the seal when he was quite young and was not assigned with any 
official position. The period between the two dates is no bar to 
the suggestion and fit in the picture. 

Now, the issue of the coin by this Ghatotkacagupta is also not 
improbable. Tie may have later succeeded his father Kumaragupta I 
or his brother Skandagupta and issued the coin, and as such his period 
should be the same as has been assigned to the coin by Mr. Allan on 
the basis of style and fabric. 

Having ascended the throne at an advanced age, he probably 

G Kp.lnd., XXVJ. p. 117, I). C. Sark;ir; Sthil /hs> i iidiutis, pp. 

7 Ray Chaudhury, // . d . / p. 481 . 

8 Sanehi stone liiseription (f^ /. / ., vnl. Ill, p 

I.H.g., OIK I'MBCK, 19/^6 
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ruled for a very short period. This fact is clear from the extreme 
paucity of the coin. It does not matter whether he succeeded 
Kumaragupta 1 or Skandagupta. The last known date of Kumara- 
gupta I is 136 G. E. from the coins" and the same is the earliest 
known date of Skandagupta.’" If Ghatotkacagupta succeeded 
Kumaragupta he retained the throne for a few months only. 
Kunicaragupta might have died in the early part of that year and 
Skandagupta ascended the throne in the later part of the year. 
If he succeeded Skandagupta, even then his reign was short, as 
the last known date of Skandagupta is 148 G. E.” and the earliest 
known dale of Kumaragupta II is 155 G.E.’" Within this short 
period of seven years four kings Ghatotkacagupta, Purugupta, Nara- 
simhagupta and Kumaragupta ruled in succession. Naturally their 
reigning periods were short. 

But the other evidences available indicate that Ghatotkacagupta 
claimed the throne on the death of his father Kumaragupta I and not 
on the death of his brother Skandagupta. 

I he two important stone inscriptions situated at Bhitari’ * and 
Behar’’ indicate that Skandagupta was not the legal heir of Kumara 
gupta I and the son of the chief queen — agramahisl or even of mahi.ft. 
In all the inscriptions of his predecessors and the successors the name 
of their mother, grand-mother and other fore-mothers are mentioned 
along with the names of father, grandfather and other fore-fathers. But 
Skandagupta in these inscriptions while mentions the name of his 
father, grandfather and other forefathers with the name of his fore- 
mothers and grandmother, he does not mention the name of his 
mother. The ommission is significant and shows that he was 
shy of his mother, who was neither the agramahisl nor mahifi and 
could not feel pride in her. And as such he had no natural claim over 
the throne, even if he was older. The only way for the ambitious 
Skandagupta to achieve the throne was to oust the legal heir by fair 
or foul means, and he succeeded in it. We see in the following 
lines of the Junagarh rock inscription that he did have some struggle 

for the throne with some prince : vydpctya sarvodnmaniijcnclra- 

pu/rom lak^rnth svyam yam varyancakar.^'' 

The line unmistakenly does not refer to his glorious victory over 
the Pusyamitras and the Hunas as the rock was inscribed within two 

i> J/. 6’., p. 107. 

10 .linnigarli Koek Tnseriptiun {('. /. /.. v»»l. Ill, p. 

II (ijuicUnim lt(K‘k Iiiseription. 

12 Sarnatli Inseription. 

1.2 6'. (/./., vol. Ill, p.r>;i, II.7-S. 

14 Ihiil., p. 50. II. 22-23. 

15 (\ r /., vol. Ill, p. 50. I, 5. 
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years of his accession to throne. I his manujcrulroijutra, whom he 
had to face, could not be any one else but Ghatolkacajiupla, who as 
the legal heir, must have claimed the throne and issued the coin 
as the token of his sovereignty.^*’ If Skandagupta had ascended the 
throne as a matter of right he had not to worry to proclaim himself 
as *La}^sml soayam yarn varyancakar.' 

Ihus there is every reason to conclude that Ghalolkacagupta 
of the coin, seal and the inscription is one and he succeeded 
kumaragupta 1 and preceded Skandagupla ; and he can now be 
safely placed in the Gupta chronology between them- 

Parmkshwaio Lai (ii riA 


I() vSoiiie scholars holiev o that Ui(‘ pi iiicc, who proi o»kvi w.i. 

Purugiipta. It is clispiitahlo il I’lufij^upta ascciulod tin* thioiic at all. Until 
ho over ascoiided tho tliiojn*, In* must hav(*. succeeded SkaiidaKU[>ta and not 
preceded him. 11 Skandagnpta snccccdcd alter a strn{.',;!;lc, he would 
never lot him or his heirs survive to come into power ai^ain. It would ho 
an inidiploiuatic movo> and a iH’i’pctual danger ov(*r his head. A man like 
Skandagiipia would not do so. Wo sec, tin* dcst-oiidant.s ol Purijgui)ta had 
a long reign after him. which wa.s only possible when Pningnpta suc'. cod('<l 
Skandagupta. 




THE YAUDHEYAS 
By 

Ski Parmeshwabi Lal Gupta. 

One of the most important republics of ancient India was 
that of the Yaudheyas. A history of more than a thousand years 
is credited to them. It is believed that they survived from the fifth 
century B. C. to the fifth century A. D, and weathered many a storm 
during their long career. 

According to Pauranic traditions, they go back to the days of 
the post-Mahabharata period. They are claimed as the descendants 
of Yalidhcya, a son of Yudhishthira from a Saibya princess named 
Devika. It appears that in the beginning it was a monarchy, which 
was later on replaced by a republic. 

In their republican form, their earliest reference is known in 
the Sutras PJnini, which may be dated to about the fifth century 
B. C There they are included among the ai/udhajlviii sathgliaa 
and referred to as a jawipada, Panini places them in the Vahika 
country and with the Saubhreya group.^ Vahika constituted almost 
the whole province of the Punjab of the pre-partition days. 

Arrian mentions a powerful republic on the east side of the 
Hyphasis or Beas. Their country was very fertile and the inhabi- 
tants were agriculturists but brave in war.* Strabo refers to them 
as an autocracy of 5000 councillors, who used to present an elephant 
to the state.® Dr. Jayaswal suggests that this sturdy race was of 
the Yaudheyas whose presence in the force beyond the Beas was the 
immediate cause of alarm in the Alexander’s army and its consequent 
retreat from that river in 326 B. C.* 

Inspite of all these, we can say little about the Yaudheyas and 
their locality with preciseness till c. 200 B. C. But onward we have 
their vast coinage covering about five to six hundred years and they are 
found extending over a vast area between the Sutlaj and the Jamna to 
tell their own story. 

1 . Paiiiui, IV. 1. 17S ; V. 3. 11 1, 117. 

2. Arrian, .5. 2.) (Me-. Crindle : ln<atiun rf India by Alexander, p. 121.). 

3. Strabo, 1.5. 37 (Mo. Crinillo ; Ancient India an dencribed in Clni-ntcul literature, 

P 45.') 

4. Jayaawal, Hindu Policy, p. 67. 
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The coins of this tribe are known in three distinct varieties, 
which are not only distinct in types but also are distinctly apart in 
time and belong to three different territories. But since their 
provenance are not very accurately recorded* and types are 
not distinguishably mentioned in the records of the finds, the last 
mentioned fact has not yet been realised. And on the basis of find- 
spots of the coins it is suggested that they were perhaps the largest 
republic that ever existed in ancient India.* The Yaudheyas occupied 
an area which may be roughly described as the eastern Punjab.* 
Their sway extended from Ludhiana to Saharanpur in one direction 
and from Saharanpur to Bahawalpur in another.* The cities of 
Lahore, Bahawalpur, Bikaner, Ludhiana and Delhi indicate the limits 
of their tribal territory.^ Thus it seems to have comprised an area 
bounded on the west by a line drawn from Bahawalpur along the 
Sutlaj and the Beas upto Kangra ; on the north-east by a straight line 
drawn from Kangra to Saharanpur ; on the north by a line drawn 
from Saharanpur via Panipat and Sonpat to Bharat pur and on the 
south by a line drawn from Bahawalpur via Suratgarh, Sarsand, 
Bhatner to Bharatpur.* 

We know that most of the tribal republics of the Punjab were 
migratory in character and migrated from one place to another from 
time to time when they had any outside pressure. Like the Sibis, 
the Malavas and a few others, we shall presently see that the 
Yaudheyas too were a migratory tribe and they did not occupy the 
above defined territories at one and the same time. 

The earliest coins of the Yaudheyas are ascribed to second 
and first century B. C.’ On the obverse of these coins we have ‘a bull 
standing to right facing yujta (sacrificial post) within a railing.’ 
Along the margin is the legend Yaudheyiiniim Bahudhailake ; and on 
the reverse is an elephant facing right and below bis feet is a long 
curved line (not serpentine) and above is a flowing penon or flag and 
triratna or nandipada symbol. 

The legend of this coin type shows that the Yaudheyas lived 
in the Bahudhanyaka country. But the reading BahvdhaHaka was 

1 . B.M.C, Intro p. cli. 

2 . Alteker, Ysuclheya coin», (J.A’.A'./, Vol XT, p. 60 ). 

3. AlUn. H.M.O. intro p cli. 

4. Altekor, ibid, p. 50. 

6. S. Majundar, Notes on Cunningham’s Anr.Util (leography of India p. 690 . 

6 . R. C. Majundar, i'orporate lift in ancifni India (second edition), p. 269-70. 

7. Allan, B.M.C. Intro, p. cxlix. 
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not certain for a long tine. Rapson read it as such,‘ but scholars 
like Rodgers,* Vincent Smith,* Cunningham* and Allan® read it as 
Krpudhanahay liJiupudhanunhay lihximidhamishu, Kupradliuilaba res- 
pectively. It was only with the find of several thousand fragmcntaiy 
moulds of this type of coins from Khokra Kot in Rohtak by Dr. Rirbal 
Sahni, that Dr. Jayaswal confirmed the reading of Rapson.® The 
discovery of the coin-moulds not only made it clear that the legend 
was Bahudhanahi but also that the country was around Rohitaka. 

And actually this is confirmed from the verses of the Mahubhaiata, 
wherein is described the conquest of Nakula of the western quarter. 
It mentions that Nakula started from Khandavaprastha towards 
the west with a very big army and first of all attacked Rohitaka, which 
was dear to Karttikeya and rich in cows and grain, and there a 
big battle was fought with the brave Matta-mayurakas and he con- 
quered the whole of the territories of Maru and Bahudhanyaka,* 

These verses clearly show that Rohitaka (moderd Rohtak) was 
the capital or headquarters of BahudhSnyaka and there lived the 
Yaudheyas. From the later coin-types of the Yaudheyas we know that 
Karttikeya was their presiding deity and here we see that Rohitaka 
is said to be dear to him and the inhabitants are called Matla^ 
mayiiralas. 

We can conclude that the Yaudheyas in the second and first 
century B. C. occupied the Hariyana® portion of the Punjab comprising 
Rohtak, Hisar, Sirsa, Karnal and Gurgaon and the adjoining portion 
of the desert, the modern Marwar. 

Some time in the first century B.C. the Yaudheyas migrated from 
the Bahudhanyaka country to the south-east when they felt the 

1. Kapson, J li.A.S. (lilOO), i*. 107, note I, 

2. Lahore Mtii>efu/t Calahvjue, Vol, T, part III, i>. 136, note 3, 

3. Vinceul Smitli, pint 1, 181, nolo 1. 

4. Cimnin^^hiun, A.S.IL Vol. Xn\ p. 141. 

6. Allan, H.M.G, intro, p. cxlviii. 

6. J.JLO Ji,S\ (11)36), Vol XXII, p. 5UG2. 

7. iwi tsR I 

'i'*n 

Sabhaparvan, Ch. 32. 

8. Hariyaiitt is Synonymous vritli Bnliudyftiiyuka. 'I'his nren is still rirli in 

){rain8 und oowa of thia area ere con^idorod to be one of tho best broedg 
in the country. 
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pressure of the foreign invaders, most likely the Indo- Greeks in the 
Punjab, like other tribal republics. During this migration they 
occupied the north-eastern territory of Rajputana upto Bharatpur. 
This is borne out by the fragmentary inscription of some unknown 
Maharaja Maha^rnupati of the Yaudheyas, that was found at Vijaya- 
garh. This inscription is generally attributed to the 2nd-3rd century 
A. D.i But as Fleet has pointed out, the so-called Indo-Scylhic form 
of ma of the inscription stamps it with an early date,'^ and it cannot 
be placed later than the last quarter of the first century or the 
beginning of the second century A. D. 

The Yaudheyas had in this period the reputation of being the 
best heroes among the Kshattriyas, possibly because they had main- 
tained their independence. But some time eailier than 150 A D. 
they were overthrown by the Saka Mahakshatrapa Kudraduman from 
Rajputana,” and having a crushing defeat they retired to the hill region 
in the Himalayas, as is evident from th:ir second variety of coins. 
The poor state of the coins issued during the second century A. D. 
reflects this disaster.* 

These coins have on the obverse the six-headed god Karttikeya, 
standing facing, holding a spear in his upraised right hand and left 
hand resting on hip. The legend on the silver coin is Bhagcalo mi~ 
mino Brahmapya Yaudkeya. And on copper Bhagivato srti{sn)mino 
Brahmayyadmasyai^sa) hmdrasya{ua). The reverse has several 
variations, but the most familiar ones are (i) deer or stag to right and 
the symbols tree-in-railing with horizontal branches and vertical 
leaves and nandipada over six-arched hill with umbrella ; (2) six- 
headed goddess ShashthF' standing on lotus, with right hand raised 
and left hand resting on hip, with the symbols as on var. i. 

These coins are closely connected in style and the type with 
the coinage of the Kunindas*' and suggest that the Yaudheyas were 
either neighbours or they had occupied their territories. The 
provenance of the coins of the Kunindas shows that they occupied the 
hilly tract of the Sivalikas extending from the upper course of the 
Beas in the west to Garhwal in the east. We had a hoard of 136 
coins of the Yaudheyas from the village Panjya in Jaunsar-Bawar of 

1; A linn intro clii, 

2. C.LL, Vul. III,p. 261. 

3. JbJ. /., VoJ. VIII. p. 44. 

4. B.M.C,, intro, p. ciiii. 

5. For tho ideiitifioation of tho godde.is soo Vol. V., p. 29. 

C. B.M.C. Intro, p. cxlix. 
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Dehradun district in 1936.* This hoard contained the coins ex- 
clusive of this type. On the evidence of a single hoard it is not 
possible to assign the whole territory of the Kunindas to the 
Yaudheyas, but it can well be surmised that they had occupied a 
considerable portion of the tract around Dehradun. Tlicir coins, 
these too of copper, could not have found their way in that remote 
corner of the hill tracts, unless it was occupied by the Yaudheyas. 

That the Yaudheyas in the third century A.D. moved to the 
west and occupied the territory between the upper courses of the Satlaj 
and the Beas, is borne out by their coins of the third type, that arc 
assigned to the third and fourth century A. D. These coins have on 
the obverse Karttikeya facing holding a spear in right hand and left 
hand resting on hip, and peacock to left at his left foot. The legend 
around is Yaiidheya ganasya jaya. On the reverse is the go ide>s 
Shashtbi walking to left with right hand upraised and left hand on hip. 

Just like the moulds of the coins found at Rohtak, we have 
the moulds of this type of coins from the site of Sunct, three miles 
west of Ludhiana town. Three moulds from this site were in 
the collection of Mr, Carr Stephens of Ludhiana, who had sent them in 
1884 to Dr. A. F. R. Hornle ; he had described them in detail,* 
but mistook them for seals.* 41 moulds from this sire arc in the 
Indian Museum, which were received by it in 1934 from the Lahore 
Museum. Some of them were purchased at Sunet in 1917 by the 
late Sri Dayaram Sahni and others were purchased by Sir John 
Marshall. A further series of 38 moulds are in the Bharat Kalu Bhavan, 
Banaras Hindu University. These moulds were purchased by ^ri 
Jayachandra Vidyalankra from the village people at Sunct in 1938 
and by Sri Amritapala in !94o.‘* 

Sunet is of a great antiquity, since it is mentioned in the 
Ganapatha of Fanini as Sunetra. Sunctra is referred to in the Maha- 
bharata as one of the three sons of Dhritarashtra, the son of Janamc- 
jaya in the Kuru dynastic list. Dr. V. S. Agrawala suggests that 
this prince may have been remembered as the eponymous founder of 
the place which bore his name after him.-' Any how the fact that 
since the original discovery of the moulds in 188.J, such a consider- 
able number of moulds of the same time has come to light at 

1 . J At.S /., Vol. II , p. 109. 

2. Proc A. S. B. (1884) Vol. LIIT. p. 138 139. 

4. Birbbl Suhni, Technique oj the ea-'iimj -‘J coins i,i Ancicnt Imlio, p. 33. 

4. Ihid, p. 33-34. 

6. J.J/.S.r., Vol. lV,p. 48. 
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long intervals from the same site indicates the existence of a mint 
there ; and also, that it was an important centre of the Yaudheyas 
and that the Yaudheyas lived round about this area in the third and 
fourth century A. D. 

Thus it is clear that the Yaudheyas never occupied at one 
and the same time the vast territories that had so far been attributed 
to them. They had like- other tribal republics small territories at 
different places in different periods. 

In the light of these facts if we examine the suggestion that 
the Yaudheyas gave the first blow to the Kushana empire in the 
beginning of the third century A.D.,‘ it would be clear that it can no 
more be tenable ; since it was based on a belief in the extensive 
territories of the Yaudheyas. In the period when the fall of the 
Kushanas is suggested, we find that the Yaudheyas had retired to the 
hills being pressed adversely at the hands of the ^akas. Under no 
circumstances they could have taken up arms against the Kushanas 
of Mathura. The coins with the legend Y audheya-ganasya jayali 
and the seal Yaudheyanam jaya manlradharniiam were issued when 
they had retreated further west in the Kangra valley. These do not 
suggest any Yaudheyan victory over the Kusharias ; but if they do^ 
it would have been only when the Kushanas were receding from 
the Punjab to the north-west. 

Towards the end of fourth century we find the Yaudheyas as 
a border tribe of the Gupta empire in the time of Samudragupta. 
We can very well see that during this period the Yaudheyas were 
in the Kangra valley surrounding Ludhiana above the courses of the 
Sutlaj and Beas and the Gupta empire in this period stretched up- 
to the place. 


1. Altokor ; A New History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 28. 
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Inscriptions from Sitabhinji, Keonjhar District, Orissa. 

By Sri T.N. RamachamJran.M. A, 

The recent discovery in the village of Sitabhifiji, Keonjhar 
District, Orissa, of an interesting tempera-\>-Mni\ng on a rock- 
shelter called Ravauaehhaya in the shape of a lialf-open sun- 
shade formed by two huge boulders placed one over the other, 
has indeed been of sensational importance, I’he subject-matter 
of the painting is a procc.ision relating to a king on elephant who 
is preceded by footmen, a horseman, and a dancing woman and 
followed by an attendant woman. A painted inscription below 
the King gives the name of the king as “INrahilraja s'ri Dis'a 
Bhathja". The painted inscription is in characters of about the 
4th century A. I)., and this date is corroborated by an euwmble 
of evidence furnished by other associative antiquities recovered 
in the vicinity of Ravaijachhuyu such as brick remains, inscribed 
boulders mostly with names of s'aiva ascetics, a stone carving of 
a Mukhalinga recalling Gupta models, a fojiiale figurine of soat>- 
fltone of the third-fourth century A. D., bronze ear-ornaments 
(kuhdalas) and copper cast “ Ptiri-Kushan or Oriya Kushrm” 
coins of the 4th century A.D.An article on tliis tempera painting 
by "the writer with suitable colour reproductions has just been 
published in the ARTIBUS ASTAKNo. XIV, 1/2, Switzerland. 
The coins are being dealt with by the writer in a separate article 
now under publication in Vol. XIII. part I of the Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India. The inscriptions occurring on the 
Rock-shelter and inscribed boulders are being discussed here. 

An area 8/1 mile x 1/H mile, bounded, on the cast by a 
number of inscribed boulders (pi, I, sketch-O), on the south-east 
by a massive rock called “s'urpaoakha’’ with a Mukha-linga in 
front of it (pi. I, 5), on the south by a river called S t-j, the bed 
of which yielded some prehistoric implements (pi, l-l'2), (ui the 
west by two detached semi-spirodal boulders called Lava and 
Kusra (pi. I-l), on the north by a conical massive rock called 
“Sitabh&Tjdarghar” (pi. 1-3) and with t'le painted rock-shcltcr 
Rava.'jachhaya (pi. 1-4) located in its centre, is not only impor- 
tant as recalling Sita’s exile as narrated in the Uttarakanda of 
Rainayafia but also as the site that yielded a variety of iinti(p,i- 
ties including the inscribed boulders that are being descrihi'd in 
this article. 
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First in importance comes the painted inscription. That the 
subject-matter of the painting is a royal procession is what the 
inscription announces by its location below the King on elephant. 
It. reads as (pi. II) 

Mahiraja s'ri Dis<a Bhamja, “The Maharaja (who bore the) 
illustrious (name) Dis'a Bharfija’’. One letter of second line 
below the letter hg and three letters below the horse too fadod 
and fragmentary to be made out, are also visible below the first 
line. The procession seems to relate to Maharaja s'ri Dis'a 
Bhamja who is on elephant-back preceded by four footmen, a 
cavalier on horse back and followed by an attendant woman- 
There is an attendant seated behind the king on the elephant 
holding a chamara in his right hand and a chhatra in ais left 
hand, as in the sixth century painting of Bagh.* The female 
attendant’s pose recalls the style of Ajanta*. The inscription 
recording the name of the king is written in characters of about 
the 4th century A.D. and resembles the characters occurring in 
the Susunia rock inscription of Chandravarman*. The language 
is Sanskrit and the characters belong to the eastern variety of 
the Northern alphabet of the 4th century A.D. We do not get 
such an early Dis'a Bhanja in the Bhanja dynasties of Orissa- 
There are three groups of Bhanja Kings known to us so far. 
The first group is the Khinjali-maijdala branch. The second 
group ruled over Keonjhar and Mayarbhanj and the third group 
over North Orissa. We hear of two Dig-Bhanjas, one the brotlier 
of Netri (Netta) Bhafija II of the Khi^jali-Maijdala branch, 
and another Dig Bha? ja who was the son of Kotja-Bhan ja of 
the Khijjinga-kotta branch. But these two Dig-Bhafijas are not 
earlier than the 8th or 9th century A.D. It is doubtful to 
identify Khiftjali-Mandala with Keonjhar. Khinjali was certain- 
ly part of the high.lands of Orissa. 

A little to the east of Ravaoachhaya are the remains of cut 
boulders half buried in earth, some of which contain short ins- 
criptions with their letters ornamentally treated as in inscriptions 
of the Parivrajaka Hastin* (482-3 A^.). The language is Sam- 

1. V • Smith, History of PineArt in India and- Oeylon, 1930, Itontispioce. 

2. Ibid. plate56-c. 3. E.I.V 0 I. XIII,p.l33. 4. Fleet,C.I.I., plates xiii-xv. 
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flkrit and paleogra'iliicaJly, they wa later than the Kavanachhayg 
in icription. If the liavanachhaya inscription belongs to the 
4th century A.D. these inscriptions can be assigned to the 6th 
century A.D. Vowel forpiations and down strokes are in long 
ornamental flourishes as in the inscriptions of Nagar junakonda*. 
Strangely however, these inscriptions engraved on boulders arc 
in a South Indian lipi, while the painted inscription on liavana- 
chhaya is of the eastern variety of the Northern alphabet like 
the inscription of Chandravarnian on the Susunia rock, Bengal*. 
A satisfactory reading of the letters in. these later inscriptions is 
obtained by a comparison witii the Telugu-Kannada-lipi, as for 
example the Chalukya-Kannada-lipi and the Vengi-lipi of the 
early 6th century A.D. 

Howare we to account for the occurrence of this exotic script 
in North Orissa? As the, answer appears to be supplied by some 
of the inscriptions themselves ( - three of them), ve can do no 
letter than discuss .the inscriptions themselves. 

The inscriptions occur on independent and scattered boulders 
half-buried in earth. Nearby to their south, was found a 
Mukha-linga (plate 1-6), of soaivstone, with four faces of s'iva 
recalling Gupta models. The Find of the Mukhalinga is help, 
ful to determine that we ai'e on the ruins of a shrine siicred to S'iva 
and that the records are pcrsnmably of S^jva ascetics (munisi and 
followers of Saivism. The inscriptions read as follows 
(plates III-VIII) 

1. A i 

[ Plate III 

2. Ya chhchha ya rak [sha] , 1 

3. Vaih (Gam) ga pa ra raa hns) dhi s-a ( j y 

4. Sa <^a lam chhchha na dha ra pa [da] j 

5. Pu ram ya (ja) ya Gail, ga pn ra 1 

6. h'^ya (ja) yadra thah 1 Pl^tc V 

7. fea (s'a) Si (s'i) tha (dha) ra i)a da I 

8. Gu (Ga) m [ga] va (va) di Gam gu (gat yj 

9. Sa (s'a) Sa (^a) tha (dha) ra vain sa (Sa) _ 

6. Journal of Oriental Research. Vol. XVJ, part II, p 91-2. 

6. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII, p. 133. 
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Sa (?a) Si (Si) tha (dha) ra pa das'a (sya) \ 

Yu ga pa th cha chakra [ Plate VII 


12 Vi ara ya s'® ya yam s'U [bu] [ja] 

13. Ni dhi ni kshe pa dha ra p, . vttt 

14. s'a Si (§i] tha [dha] ra sya ^ 

Five of the inscriptions [Nos. 4, 7, 9, 10 and 14] that re- 
late to Saiva pilgrims or followers of siva or Siva himself are- 

1. Sa s'a liim chh cKhana dhara pa [da] [plate IV. No. 4] 

= [He whose] abode is the bearer of the moon of the 
hare mark [Siva]. 

2. Sa si tha ra pa da [pi. V. No. 7].=<^a gd dha ra pa da 
=[He whose] abode is the bearer of Chandra [siva] 

3. Sa sa tha ra vam sa [pi. VI. No. 9] -S'a s'U dha ra varii sra 
=[He of the] lineage of the moon [Chandra] who bears 
the hare. 

4. Sa si tha ra pa da s'a [pi. VII, No. 10] 

= ^a s'i dha ra pa da sya 

him [whose] abode is the moon-bc,irei [s'iva] 

5. s'a si tha ra sya [pi. VIII. No. 14] 

=S's s'i dhara sya * 

=()f the Moon-bearer [siva]. 

On one inscribed boulder, the single letter A wns found 
[pi. III-l] which like the tiny grass showing which way th,j 
wind was blowing helped to determine the parent source or pro- 
vince from which the lipi came, viz, 'rehigu-Kannatla from CJia- 
lukya or Vengi. Though it is tempting to read the letter as 0 
and see in it the abridged form of Orii, the two horizontal strokes 
on the top are the normal feature of almost all letters of this 
stock; and hence the letter is just A. 

The five t-aivito records discussed al)ove [Nos. 4, 7, 9, 10 
and 14] acquaint us with the fact that Saivism in which yoga 
perhaps played a great part, was the faith current in the locality. 
The sect was no doubt the Pa^upata, a faith which was also 
current in Bengal, s'iva crikahjha first preached this doctrine 
and waS followed by Lakulisa and these twp were responsible for 
sowing the seeds of the Pasiipata religion. Lakulis'a had four 
ascetic disciples, Kus'ika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurushya. Lakul.s^, 
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according to the Vayu and Linga Furanns is the last incarnation 
of S'iva. He is assigned a date of conteniporaniety with Patan- 
jali 01 the Mahabhashya [2nd century B. C.] and by some 
writers a later date’, such as first or second cotiturv A. D. If 
Patanjali and Iiakuli% were cejntempovarics, Patau jali's reference 
for the first time to tlie “S'iva-Bhagavatns” in his M:iliabh!ishya, 
and the curious circumstance that Patanjali is looked upon l)y 
the worshippers of s'iva in Indonesia along witli tlie four disciples 
of Lakulisra aS five Devatas", give importance to tl>e Kalinga 
tradition relating to the original migration of faiths and colonisation 
from the Kalinga coast to Tiidoneiia. The I'iis'upata was thcoldosfc 
form of S’aivism prevaleiit in North India u> the early centuries 
and Orissa was no exception. In the earlier tcm))Ies of Orissa 
Such as Parnh-uraines'vara [7th century A. D ] in lihuvaucs'var 
and Mahadeva in Borogani, Ganjam district, we find images 
of Lakulis'a. In Orissan sculptures of the Oil), 7th and Htli 
centuries A. D., he appears either alone or with two or four of 
his disciples seated on separate lotusas rising from a common 
lotus which also forms the itsana of Jjakuhs'a. Thougli at first 
sight he may he mistaken for tiio Buddha, the lakiita or club and 
penis ercctnin [u'rdhva racdbral distinguish him. The s'aiva faith 
at Sitabhifiji was no doubt liaknli^a’s P-is'upatism. 

We should now determine who the person or persons were 
at Sitabhinji that followed bis faith and have left for us indcli' 
ble records in the shape of .a ^lukhalinga aud inscriued boulders. 
The answer to this is also foniui in some of the inscriptions on 
the boulders. Such are Nos. 3 [pi. fV], 5 [pi. V], B [pi. VI] 
and 9 [pi. VlJ. They read as ; - 

1, Varii [Gam] g.a ]>a ra ma [iuh] dhi s'a [pi. IV]. 
ssViuii ga pa ]‘ii madlu' a 

isThe great adh's'a of Vaihga [Bcng.il] 

Or 

sGaihgaparamadhiii 

=The grc.it ndh s'a [of] Gan’iga ['’auis'.ai 

2. Puratn'ya ya Gam ga pu r.v [pi. V] 

=Puranjaya Gam ga pu I’a 

7. E. I. VoU^l. 1. 

8. Kern, Vorspreide Geschriften, VT, IK'B, 
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^Ga Tigapura or the city of the Gair.ga, 
the conqueror of cities. 

8. Gurii va cli Garii gu (j)l. VI) 

^Ga^#/ (ga) Va ^i Gaw ga 
=Ga«‘/gii [of or from or belonging to] Garagavadi 
= Tho Gfiwga [King or Line of kings] of Gafigavadi (i.e.) 
that came from the Gangetio valley called Gangavadi. 
4. ca ara di)a ra vnuVs'a |pl. VI] 

'“[Ofthe] Lineage of Chandra, who boars the hare. 
These four inscriptions collectively appear to take us to an 
early phase of Orissaii history, when a Line of kings, the Ganga^ 
of Chandra. vam'^a*, Snivite in faith, came to Kalinga at the cud 
of the 5th century A. D. from their home in the Gaiigetic val- 
ley Called Gaing.viidi Inscription No. 8 [pi. VI] appeus to refer 
to the Ganga hailing from GangvVadi. Inscription No. li [pi. V] 
refers to the city of the Ganga (perhaps Capital] which he doubt- 
less founded after conquering (and destroying) cities of his foes. 
And inscription No. 3 (pi. IV) advances us a step further into 
the realisation that this Ganga was an Adhis'a or Adhiraja. Thus 
We are face to face at Sitabhi^ji with some thing (hat seems to 
relate to the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga (497-625 A, D.) vvho.so 
origin as we know is nolonger in obscurity*" While tlie name of the 
founder of this dynasty is not preserved, we have records of 
Mitavarma and his son Adhiraja called Indradhiraja or Indra- 
varma I who ruled between 515-53) A, I), and whose capital 
was Dantapura”. This Adhiraja Indra, according t) the Godii- 
vari grant “first acquired great snd pure fame, by overthrowing 
the infuriated elephant Kumuda that came against the elephant 
Supratika in the tumultaous combat waged by all the kings-in 
the desire to uproot by force Indrabhaftaraka**. Maha-Samanta 
varma (5G0-565 A.D.) w'ithhiscaj^yjalat Saujnyavana, Bajasimha 
Hastivarma (570-580 A. D.) with Kailfiganagara (present (Mn- 
khali-igam or Kali ga-Nagara) as his capital, Indra varma 11 

9. El. XIX, p. 136. T«xt -I plat^, lH-r To. J.A.H.RE.Wol.V. 
Pt. 4, pp26 1-265. 11. 1 bid. Prof: R. Subba Rao’s articles on the Origin & 
Capital and History of E. Gangas of Kalinga in Y 0 I 8 .V&VI 12. I bid. 
VI. Pt. 2. pp. 71-73. 
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(580-595 A. D.) also with Kcalinganagara as his capital and Da- 
nar^ava and Indravarnian Tir ((i‘20-(555 A. D.) are the names of 
the other kings of this Karly liasLern Ganga Dynasty of Kalinga 
known to liislory. 

While one Line of thoGanga Kings moved from the Gan got ic 
valley (Gangavildi) to Mysore and founded tluu’O a Gangavridi 
and a dynasty called the Western G.inga dynasty and adopled 
Jainism, another line came to Maheiidragiri in Srikakulam 
district and worshipping s'iva (as Gokarna Svnmi) ruled over 
entire Kalinga. According to Prof. K. SiibbaUno, the Gimgaridai 
of MogasthftUfts (HOO Jl.Dj are the Gangi tribes that according 
to Fliny (77 A. I) ) would seem to have moved southwards and 
occii|)4ed the region of Modo-Oalingae Oladhya-Kaliiiga?) near 
about the moutlis of {he U. Vamsoulhara in Kalinga Their 
capital is said to bo Dandagula, identified with the Dautai)nra 
0 ** IV ddhist traditio.is^^ In the Kasieni Ganga genealogy sWa* 
nh . ymoon) occurs after Atri as Atri*s sou and the Ganga Vhimsa 
is thus a lunar race. Thoir early capitals were Kaliugauagara 
and Dantapnra. There were two Dynasties of these Gangas, an 
early one and a later one, but both worshipped s'lva and both 
were related to the Eastern Kadambas. This Vamsa was indeed 
an illustriouB one as it had continuous sway over Kalinga for 
nearly 1000 years. Though at the bogiuniiig it ruled over asmall 
territory (Gan jam, ViSi^gapatnam and Oudavar idis'-ricts), later 
on from the time of the later E. Ganga Ahijrahasta (iO»17-{)8A. D.) 
tlie Ganga empire extoridcd to Veugi in the South and Odra in 
the north and west.‘* Thus wc have at Sitabhiuji rt'cords refer- 
ring presumably to tlicse illustrious early (inngis, tlieir capital 
(Giangapimi), their original home ((hingwTidi) and to thoir great 
Adhisui who ill all probability was MitaVarma’s son Iiidra Adlii- 
raja or Indravarma 1 vvlio ruled between 510-539 A.D. nnd wliosc 
pura or capital city was Daiitapun, identified as Diutavarapukota*** 
[near Chicacole Eoad Railway Station, D.N.UIy. • 

Inscriptions Nos. 2, fi, 11, T2 and IS now remiiiu to 1 e dis- 

13. According to other writers, Mt-dO-MudiilTelugu) stands for ‘‘thi'e^* 
and the torrn refers to “T^’ikalinga”. If H (. Voi. XIX n 130. 
16. J.A.IJ.RS. Vol. V. p 262 tlf. J6. Prof H. Subha lia.Vs .Jirjirigi C.P. 
Grant of Indravavrna in J.A U.R.S. Vi>l Hh Pt 1 PP- 19-53. 
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-cussed. Inscriptious Nos. 6 <pl. V), and 11 (pi. VII) appear to relate 
to the valour or prowess of some one seemingly the Ga’jga. No.G is- 
„ h ya ya dra tha h (pi. V) 

— h Ja ya dra thah 

= One whose chariot marches or moves victoriously (in all 
directions). With this form we may compare Dasaratha, whose 
chariot moved unchallenged and victoriously in ten directions 
(8 cardinal and sub-cardinals, one above and one Ixilow). Tlie 
person Jayadratha referred to here was perhaps of such va1o\u’. 

Inscription No. 11 (pi, VII) w och reads as - Yu ga pUf/j c’iia 
chakra- is puzzling- It can be viev.od n three ways- 

1. Yoga + paw'/cha chakra 

2. Yuga -f pa»Hcha + chakra' . * * 

3. Yuga pawchad- chakra 

Let us examine the first alternative - yuga + pa»;cha chaki'n-. 

On the analogy of words serving as names like Pndchn,- 
chakshus standing for the Buddl'.a, PiO/cliaba a standing for 
Manmatha, Patjehabahu for .S'iva’s attend uit, Pii/ichabhujji for 
GaneSa, Panchanana for S'iva and lion, Panchavaktra for ^ iva, 
Panchadhanus for a prince (Vuyu Purfin,!) and Pahchr-cbrndi-i 
for a person (Eajatarangini), we may take Pi hcha chakra as the 
name of some illustrious pensou or god of yore, and ai)ply it to 
some one now and call that one a living Pancha chakra or the 
“Pancha chakra of this life or generation [Yuga]”. Tliough I 
made careful inquiries, the term ‘Pancha chakra” does not appear 
to have any such significance or usngo [lu’ayog']: h{3ncc this 
alternative has to be abandoned. 

Thinking that Paincha-chakra is perhaps an esoteric or re- 
ligious or ritualistic term like pafichayatana, pancha-gind', 
pancha-brahmasantk) pancha-mudra, paficha-makaia, punchal) 
ja-mandala, panchamrta, pancha-yajna, pauchasavana, panchakosi, 
panchakrama, pauchagni, pahchakalpa, panchakarmi, pa.ichfl- 
kapala, panchakarna, paficha-givya, pa'ichartha, pauchatatva etc., 
I sought its interpretation from some local scholars of Yoga. 
Esoteric circles, Professors of philosophy, Scholars and Pandits. 
But no solution has yet been forthcoming. As in pnnchabj:i. 
mandala does pancha-chakra mean five circular asanas, four for 




VI. B(niVl('rs willi ins^rij ti< ns Ncs. Hand 9. 
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Laknlisa’s disciples and the fifth [central one) for Lakuli^a? If it 
is so, then is it an esoteric form of dliyfina or worship that is 
offered in Pasupatism to LaknliSa and his four disciples? 

The second interpretation is “Yuga + pamcha -t- chakra” 
meaning “2 or 4 or 12 + 5 + chakra or wheel”. This may give 
a sense like “2 or 4 or 12 + 5 wheels” or one whoso (chariot) 
wheels ate 7 or 9 or 17. This is obviously a confusing result and 
has also to be abandoned. 

The third alternative is ‘‘Yuga paibcha + chakra”. The 
terra “chakra”, when associated with valour such as that of a 
conquering monarch (Chakravarti or Sarvabhauma) has the 
significant meaning “the wheel of a monarch's chariot rolling 
over his domain”. We have the satisfactory example of Das'aratha, 
whofje ohariot wheel rolled triumphantly over the ten directions 
“Das'asu dikshu apratihatah rathah). The occurrence of the term 
“Jayadrathiih” (pi. V-()) on another boulder at Sitabhinji and 
discussed above, is very significant, ft seems to me that the 
term ‘Chakra’ in this record has tlm same import and signifi- 
cance as the term Jayadratha or Das'urnl.ha, standing for the 
unchallenged course of the king’s cliariot or march of valour. 
Here, YuffO. paihcho may be taken to stand for'twice five’which 
means ‘ten’ and ‘chakra’ for the wheel of the triumphant mo- 
narch's chariot. Thus, we got the idea that the person’s (let us 
call him the Ganga Adhis-a) chariot wheel moved, the Jayadratha 
that he was, in the ten directions uncliallonged and unhampered 
even as the wheel of Das'aratha rolled over lus domain in 


‘Tret a yuga’. 

Three more inscriptions from Sitabhinji remain to be ac- 
counted for. Nos. ’2 (pi. Ill), 12 (ph VII) and 13 (pi. VlIT). No. 2 
which is Only a fragment reads as - Ya chhchha ya ra k [sha). 
The records of Sitabhinji without an exception, contain mistakes 
and misplaced vowel strokes. Thus. ‘Sa’ for ‘s'a’ and ‘s'i’, ‘va’ 
for ‘Ga’, W for ‘ma’, ‘dhi’ for ‘dhl’, ‘ya’ for ‘ja’, ‘tha’ for 
‘dha’, ‘Gu’ for ‘Ga’, ‘Sa’ for Sya’ and actual omission of letter 
‘Ga’ in one case (No. 8) are some instances in proof. The present 
record has therefore to be corrected as ‘Ya ksha yarra ksha’ m 

17, Monier Williams, p. 380-3B1; Yajuavalkin, i, 2j55; Mahabbarata, i 
XIII; Bhagavflta Purana. IX, 20,.3"2: \iiyu Piirapa- 
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the first instance, and on the analogy of terms of protection 
common to inscriptions such as ‘Mahes'vara raksha’ and ‘paij- 
mahesTvararakshai’, still further corrected as ‘Yakshebhyo raksha’ 
to give the meaning (and the prayer) ‘protect (me or us) from 
ghosts and evil spirits’. 

No. 12 (pi. VII) is a record of highly ornamental flourishes, 
and calligraphic effect. It has three flourishes, one of which 
resembling an elephant’s raised trunk, has no relation to the 
letters above which it is found. Though the record is clearly 
engraved, it cannot be satisfactorily road. My tentativo residing is - 
Vi s'a ya s'a ya ysiih s'u(bu) ja 

Admitting that here we hsive mist ikes and the need to cor- 
rect, .1 am correcting it as ‘Vi s'a ya s'^iyaiiibuja’. In other .words 
it can be split as ‘Visraya -|- as'aya 4- af/tbiija’. This spliting 
gives us an interestin'^ result, srich as one cm expect in a place 
Bacred to shva where ascetics met and conducted their theologi- 
cal pursuits. The terms are not used here in the.r general and 
popular sense. ‘Vi.s'aya’ in theological terminology aiid accord- 
ing to Jaimini and S^amkara-Vijaya, means doubt or uncertainity. 
By this the philosopher’s ‘doubt’ is expressed, which loads the 
enterprising student to the next stage of ‘jijnasa’. ‘.\«aya’ ineans 
asylum, store, or abode. And ‘Ad/bitja’ which normally means 
‘lotus’ or anything aquatic has here a special meaning such as 
‘Indra’s thunderbolt’, which lexicographers’" have mentioned in 
their lexicons, though it has not yet been noticed in any 
published text or usage (prayoga). Accepting this special 
meaning as the one probably inten led we c in analyse the r.scord as- 
Visaya (=doubt) f ii^aya (-"Store.house) -t- ambuja 
( = thunderbolt) ~Vi%ya5'‘aya>;d)uja. 

And this gives us the happy and edifying result that the re- 
cord refers to some groat and illustrious person ■; lot us call him 
an Acharya - who is a ‘thunderbolt’ t(i the collection of doubts’. 
With his knowledge and upa<le% ( = thunderbolt), he destroys as 
it were all the doubts of the sisliyas and aids them to secure true 
knowledge (ni^hayatmika-jnana). This in short would appear 
to be the spirit of this important record which has legitimately 

18. Purushottamadeva’s Trikaijdas'csha. Monier Williamsi p* 83. 
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received decorative and calli{?raphic flourishes at the hands of its 
engraver. “Visa ya sa yaf«l)U]a” may be another reading (after 
correction) which may represent the person referred to as a 
philosopher or yogin or acharya detached from worldly pursuits, 
like the lotus from its aquatic surroundings and base. This re- 
calls to our mind the philosopher’s id<ial *purusas=tupuskarapala- 
Ravan=nirlepah kiw/tu cetanah’. Does not the lotus (in hud ov 
bloom) suggest by its erect position above water level, that though 
sprung from it and actually on it. it knows that it is not related 
to water or tliat it has nothing to do with it? Such is the posi- 
tion of the soul in relation to matter. Visaya^aya (= store of 
mundane activities), stands here for matter, and tlie detached 
lotus (a«}buja) for the soul. 

, * Inscription No. 13 (pi. VTIT) roids as ‘Ni dhi nikshe p.x 

dha ra’ = Ni dhi ( »treasurc3); Nikshepa (=dcpo3its)dha ra (=prc- 
server or possessor of ):ui(l soems to relate to a high functionary who 
possesses or preserves treasuri’s and dcqiosits. Mithcr it refers to a 
treasurer suchas the King of the land could haveorasinritualllead 
or rcligiou.s Pontiff (a niathadhip.af.i) would need. In the latter case, 
the treasurer alluded to, no doiih!, attended to the accounts of the 
religious sc.at (a Shrine or a Mathi), such as Sitfibhinji had the 
good fortune to he in the hth cenlnry A. 1),, thanks to the 
patronage and proselytising z.eal of the victorious early kinys of 
the Eastern Ganga, Dynasty of Kalinga, wdio wore not only con- 
querors hut also ardent devotees of s'as'idhara (s'iva) 

Inscriptions Nos. 3 (pi. IV), 4 (pi. IV), 0 (pi. V), 7 (pi. V), 
10 (j)!. Vir.) and 1.4 (pi, Vllh do not rule out the possibility of 
theGaudakingMaharriifidhir.ajas'asanka as being the king to whose 
sway and religion they probably relate. Forwokivow fi’om Gan jam 
plates dated (U9 A. 1). of Mahasrnuanta IMadlmvavaja Tf of the 
S'ailodhhava Dyi.astv ruling over Kongoda that Ma.harajjidluraja 
S^a^ahka was his suzerain, and that sVahki’s kingdom, included 
some time before 019 A. D., Odra and Kougodii in Orissa h\ 
conquest'*. ^'aRfinka hecune the king of Gauds- some time before 
60(5 A. D’ with his capital at K.artjnsuvariia (modern Ivangunuiti 
in Mui-shidiibad district). His parentage is still in obscurity !ind 
attempts to connect hitn with' the Guptas Itave been nisputed . 

19. E.I. Vol- VI, p. 143. 20. R.C. ^fajuindar, TIiatory of Bengal i)59 
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From the Rohtasgarh seal matrix record, we get tho name sru 
mahasainanta C'asanka’. If he is the Gauda S'asanka, then it 
means that S'asanka started as a subordinate ruler under perhaps, 
as Mr. R. J). Majumdar stated, ^lahaseiiagupta. Another sebool 
maintains that sas'aiika’s overlord was the Maukhari king. Be it 
as it may, Sas'anka of humble origin developed sometime be- 
fore 0015 A. ,D. into a great conquerer and by 612 A. D. included 
in his kingdom Gauda, Mi»gadha, Utkala and Kongoda**. Of special 
interest to us is that he was a staunch '^aiva. His coins show the 
figures of siva andLakshmi. His anti-Buddhist zeal did not find 
favour with Yuan Chwang who has recorded stories of pasanka’s 
persecution of Buddhism and his ignoble death. Tho poet Bapa 
condemns •iasanka for his religious bigotry as Gaudabhujafiga 
and Gaudadhama. But such charges must be accepted only with 
reserve. 

The above details tend to suggest the advent of the Gauda 
Sasankaat Sitabhin ji. Both the liiasteru Gangas of Kalinga and 
^asanka were ardent ‘^'aivites. Both were concjnerom. In fact, ins- 
cription No. 3 (pi. IV) which reads without (J’rrection as ‘Vatu ga 
pai'a ma dhfsa” may well bo tmnslated as ‘the great Adhjsa of 
Vamga (Bengal)’ and may apply to Maharajadliiraja s'asanka. 
The other inscriptions (Nos. 1, 6, 7. 10 and 14) may be explained 
as standing for his valour and devotion to siva. Against this, 
theory relating to Sasraika stand however tho following features of 
the Sitabhifiji records ;~ 

1. The South Indian Lipi or thoTelugu-Kannada Lipi of tho 
records. 

2. Their date on [lalaeographical grounds, viz, early 0th 
century A. 1). 

3. The occurrence of names, Garagapnra (No. 5), Gamga 
and Gam [ga] vadi (No. H). 

4. The reference in inscription No. 9 of the s'as’i dha ra 
vaths'a” or the lunar race to which, as we know, the Eastern 
Gangas belonged. 

5. And lastly the fact that tlie Eastern Gangas of Kalinga 
{497-625A. IN) were early settlers in Oris&a, earlier than Sasfmka’s 
conquest by at least a century, were like Sas'anka worshippeivs of 
Siva and mighty comjuerors but unlike s'fts'anka belonged to tho 
Lunar race (inscription No. 9> and founded perhaps towns and 
named them Gangapura after the name of their own dynasty [Nos 
5 and 8]. Also there is an Adhis'a [inscription 3] in the Ganga 
Line, Indra Adhiraja [515-539 A. H.j to whose adventurous 
spirit we have already alluded. 

21. I bid, p. 65. 










